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Ontario Ontario 

Ministry of Quality of. 

Labour Working Life 
Centre 


There are too few opportunities in 
Government and, | suspect, in the 
private sector to get beyond the fire- 
fighting, day-to-day crises and to par- 
ticipate in projects involving longer- 
term improvements in social relation- 
ships. 


One such project within the Ministry 
of Labour is the Ontario Quality of 
Working Life Centre. This first news- 
letter attempts to describe its origin, 
its organization and activities as well 
as its hopes for the future. 


It is my privilege to chair the Centre’s 
Advisory Committee. Interviews with 
two of the members of the Committee 
are published in this issue of the 
newsletter. Readers, | hope, will cap- 
ture some of the enthusiasm and 
intelligent analysis which character- 
ize the Advisory Committee’s work. 
Without the vision of Committee 
members, the Centre would not have 
been born. Without their continuing 
commitment and determination, it will 
be difficult to achieve tangible suc- 
cesses. 
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| believe that the Ontario Quality of 
Working Life Centre is in the van- 
guard in North America in encourag- 
ing labour and management to re- 
examine their relationship, in chal- 
lenging them to see how and in what 
areas workers may play more produc- 
tive and meaningful roles in their 
organizations; and finally, in persuad- 
ing them to have sufficient trust in one 
another, and in themselves, to permit 
useful experimentation to occur. 


Some argue that it is difficult to take 
chances at a time of recession. | dis- 
agree. Quality of working life, with its 
potential pay-offs for workers and 
employers alike, should have even 
more relevance in times of social and 
economic stress. 


| believe that the Centre, aided and 
guided by the Committee, can build 
upon the promising start it has made 
with Ontario's labour-management 
community. The next twelve to eigh- 
teen months will be an important time 
of testing. We will keep you posted. 


A Management Point of View: An interview with 
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Fred Emery has argued that “the future will be largely 
shaped by the choices people make, or fail to make, and it 
will not be moulded simply by blind forces of technology, 
economics or biological reproduction”. Within society, the 
leading part which determines the direction of these 
choices, is the productive system: the complex of organi- 
zations concerned with the social production of goods 
and services. 


The productive system and the people involved in that 
system are becoming increasingly enmeshed in a turbu- 
lent environment, caused in part by rapid technological 
change, and are being forced to seek out new organiza- 
tional patterns in order to cope with the ensuing uncer- 
tainty. The search for new patterns brings with it an 
opportunity for new ways of enhancing human potential 
and reaffirming human values. 


Improving the quality of working life is an integral part of 
this attempt to cope with a turbulent environment. As 
such, it will become a key component in shaping the 
future. Quality of working life or QWL focusses on the 
quality of the relationship between the worker and his 
working environment as a whole. As such, it implies a 
new work ethic which rediscovers the human dimension 
of work in its relation to the technical and economic 
dimensions of the design of jobs. 


The Ontario Quality of Working Life Centre has been 
established by the Government of Ontario and a multi- 
partite Advisory Committee in order to enhance the qual- 
ity of working life of people in Ontario. 


It will be the purpose of this newsletter to focus on the 
issues and developments surrounding the quality of 
working life, particularly as they impact upon Ontario. 


As such, each issue will impart information related to five 

important functions. These include: 

-the focussing of each issue on a particular theme in the 
quality of working life; 

-the dissemination of information on the Centre and its 
activities; 

-the clearing of information on events and project news 
in Ontario and elsewhere; 
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‘the provision of reference material; and finally, 


-the creation of a forum of debate and experience on 
QWL in Ontario. 


This, the first issue of the Centre newsletter focusses on 
the origins and first year of operation of the Centre and on 
the meaning of the quality of working life. The newsletter 
hopes to stimulate both your interest and your comments 
on QWL. Future issues will print those comments as part 
of an on-going dialogue amongst readers and between 
readers and the Centre. We hope that QWL Focus will 
assist in forming and reinforcing the linkages between 
people concerned with improving the quality of working 


life. 
Janine Murray, 
Editor. 
n ie Qa OR RI: 


The Meaning of the Quality of 
Working Life 
The quality of working life is, together with the quality of 


other life spaces such as the family and the com 
, : munity, 
part of the larger mosaic of the quality of life. : 


Quality of working life reflects a concern for th 

i € quality of 
people S experience at work and hence for the aunty of 
the relationship between people and their work setting. 


To be concerned about qualit i 
y, which means being able to 
make judgements about what is and is not decnable: isa 
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basic part of what it is to be human. We are able to really 
deal with quality only if we are willing and able to make 
choices. We must be able to engage in an open dialogue 
about what is good and bad, which means coming to 
terms with the difficult reality of different opinions. Fur- 
thermore, we must deal with these differences in a way 
which engages people in a process which is itself rich 
with that same fundamental concern for quality. 


The quality of working life or QWL is determined by the 
way in which we deal with “choice” in terms of the work- 
place. 


Firstly, what choices are made, for example in the original 
design, about the workplace and by whom and for what 
reasons? 


Secondly, what choices remain to be made and by whom, 
in an on-going way in the workplace? 


Choices can be made in many areas. Management, 
labour, and others have been working to improve wages, 
hours of work, job security, health and safety, and other 
conditions of work. These improvements are all impor- 
tant aspects of the quality of working life. Choices can be 
made, however, in other areas which cannot always be 
seen, measured, or bargained about, and often mean 
making choices which will affect how jobs are designed 
and work is organized. 


The practical application of ideas on job design and work 
organization requires being explicit about what beliefs 
and values one has about people, organizations, and 
society —the three basic building blocks of QWL. 


Within QWL, people are seen as purposeful beings with 
ideals and important social and psychological needs in 
relation to work. They are assumed to have the ability and 
willingness to learn and the need and capability to make 
choices and handle responsibility and autonomy. 


The concrete application of these QWL principles leads 
to the development of particular kinds of jobs and organi- 
zations. It leads to jobs which enable people to develop 
their abilities and fulfill their needs within the workplace. 
Jobs which give people real opportunities for variety, 
challenge, responsibility and control. Jobs which allow for 
continuous learning and growth, which are not dead- 
ended but lead to desirable futures. Jobs where people 
can support their fellow-workers instead of being isolated 
from or pitted against them. Meaningful jobs that people 
can talk about with pride. 


In short, jobs which will give people the opportunity to be 
confronted with the challenge of their own potential. 


Within QWL, organizations are seen as open socio- 
technical systems. Any production system requires both 
a technological organization, i.e., equipment and process 
layout, and a social system which interrelates people 
performing the necessary tasks. 


The social and technical systems are interdependent and 
complementary. Designing or redesigning a workplace 
means looking at both systems in order to find the best fit 
between the two. 


Unless technical systems are translated into tasks 
according to human needs and characteristics, organiza- 
tions are created which function far below their potential 
level of effectiveness. Designing workplaces to achieve 
maximum complementarity of social and technical sys- 
tems leads to the joint optimization of both and an optimal 
operation of the total organization. 


Organizations are also seen as “open” systems because 
they are in a two-way exchange with their environments. 
This is important in a society which is becoming more 
complex and less predictable due to the increasing rate 
of change and the greater interdependency between all 
parts of society. It demands that organizations develop 
the ability to engage with and actively adapt to a turbulent 
environment in order to survive. 


To actively adapt, organizations must be flexible. This ; 


means that organizations must be designed and man- 
aged so that they can quickly detect deviations from the 
expected and respond effectively. Flexibility is based ona 
certain amount of redundancy or overcapacity within an 
organization. 


An important part of an organization is its human 
resources. There are two choices for handling the ques- 
tion of the redundancy of human resources: 


1. Redundancy of parts, which means a hire and fire 
policy which treats people as if they were replaceable 
tools, or... 

2. Redundancy through increasing the range of response 
capabilities of the part or person. This choice treats 
people as beings who can and want to learn, thereby 
increasing their flexibility within the organization. 


Choice number one is not only a wasteful and expensive 
use of human resources, but is dissonant with our cultural 
values and with the nature of man. 


In terms of the organization, these principles show the 
need for flexible organizations which are characterized 
by continuous learning on the parts of both the individual 
and the organization. All parts of the organization must 
continually be able to learn about and deal with changing 
relationships—relationships between people and their 
jobs, between management and workers, between differ- 
ent levels of management, between the union and its 
members, and between the organization and its environ- 
ment. 


In most cases these organizations will not be built on a 
basic unit of one person-one job. The requirements of 
job satisfaction and organizational flexibility are usually 
better met by some form of relatively self-managing unit 
where a group of people share the responsibility for a 
more integrated, complete piece of work. 


An important point about QWL is that it does not seek to 
abolish the adversarial system of labour relations. Collec- 
tive bargaining is a useful form of conflict resolution. QWL 
is also useful because it offers a way of dealing with 
win-win as opposed to win-lose situations. In win-win 
situations, management and labour can cooperate to 
achieve gains in areas such as the redesign of work or 
improvements in health and safety conditions. Collective 
bargaining and QWL are different, but complementary 
processes. 


Quality of working life implies a new organizational 

paradigm in which the organization is characterized by: 

-joint optimization, not the technological imperative; 

-man complementary to, not an extension of, the 
machine; 

-man as a developable resource, not an expendable 
spare part; 

-optimum task grouping, not maximum work- 
breakdown; 

-internal control by workers and groups, not exclusive 
external supervisory control; 

-a flat organization, not a bureaucratic pyramid; 

-collaboration, not competition; 

-commitment, not alienation; 

-and finally, innovation, not adherence to the status quo. 


Organizations must make the transition from the old pat- 
tern to the new if they are to survive in the fast-changing 
environment of the emerging post-industrial order. 


Enhancing the quality of working life is, in essence, 
embarking on a continuous process of change—an 
unpredictable process guided by values and principles. 
QWL is an unfolding process whereby workers, manage- 
ment and unions engage in joint discovery. Because it 
involves the making of long-term choices, it is of strategic 
importance. 


The kind of choices and the way in which they are made 
_ within organizations has an impact upon other life 
spaces, such as the family, the community and society as 
a whole, both because of the movement between those 


spaces of the same people and because of the linkages 
in terms of shared values in each setting. The product of 
work is people. In other words, the real meaning of QWL 
lies beyond the quality of working life. 


QWL FORUM 


Management and Labour Discuss the 
Quality of Working Life 


ALabour Point of View: An 
interview with Cliff Pilkey, 
President of the Ontario 
Federation of Labour 


QWL Focus: Why did you become involved in QWL? 


Pilkey: | was concerned about the alienation, par- 
ticularly of younger workers, in the work 
place. | felt that change had to take place to 
give workers input into the process. | had 
the privilege of attending a conference in 
Chicago and listening to workers who had 
been participating in quality of working life 
programs. They felt that QWL was a mech- 
anism through which they could address 
themselves to the question of more desir- 
able working conditions. | supported QWL, 
but approached it with great skepticism as 
to its success in giving workers some Say in 
the decision-making process relating to 
their jobs. Nevertheless | was prepared to 
take whatever risks were involved to see 
through some experimentation in QWL. 


QWL Focus: How would you define the quality of work- 
ing life? 


Pilkey: My definition of a quality of working life 
program is that, in the initial stages, it 
should be a process where management is 
prepared to consult with the employees. | 
think that workers should have some say in 
jobs that they must perform eight hours a 
day or longer. Management has to set up a 
mode of communication with workers so 
that they are not just harnessed to a 
machine without knowing what's going on. 
In addition to the job process | really think 
that a quality of working life program should 
look at the whole question of health and 
safety. | think ultimately it must look at the 
social problems that either emanate from 
the job process or affect the job itself. 


QWL Focus: Do you see a relationship between QWL 
and collective bargaining? 


Pilkey: | think that there is a subtle relationship. If 
one could set up a QWL program where 
workers had some say in the decision- 
making process in relation to their jobs, that 
could very well be reflected in the collective 
bargaining process in terms of changed 
attitudes, better communications between 
the parties and a sharing of what the 
enterprise is all about. A much better 
climate for the collective bargaining pro- 
cess could develop. | think that a QWL 
program initiated in an enterprise has to be 
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part of a written agreement. Whether it is 
part of a collective bargaining agreement is 
another question but certainly there should 
be some formal documentation of the con- 
cept and process. 


How does QWL impact upon the adversary 
system in Ontario? 


While | think that there may be spinoffs 
from QWL in terms of more cooperation 
between the parties, | do not see the elimi- 
nation of the adversary system. However, 
there may be some lessening of the bitter- 
ness that emerges as a result of the adver- 
sary system. There may be better com- 
munication involved ina QWL program. But 
| would not want anyone to believe that this 
is an alternative to the adversary system. 


Do you think QWL will become an accepted 
approach in the future? 


We are going to have to go through experi- 
mental stages to find out whether it is 
acceptable or not. | don’t think that it is 
going to be any overnight phenomenon. | 
think that it is going to take time. 


What will be the impact of QWL on the 
labour movement? 


| think that there will be some impact on 
it—to what degree is questionable. | think 
that there could be some changes in terms 
of attitudes, changes in relation to the 
ies of involvement of workers in their 
jobs. 


Is the Ontario Quality of Working Life 
Centre the appropriate vehicle? 


| think that it is the right type of vehicle 
because it is perceived as a neutral organi- 
zation. It must not be perceived as being 
one-sided. If the unions were to set it up 
then it would have a stigma attached to it 
and vice versa if management were to 
establish it. The Centre has the advantage 
of representing mutual interests. 


A Management Point of 
View: An interview with 
Ralph Barford, President, 
_ Valleydene Corporation 

=" Limited 

Why did you become involved with the 
QWL Advisory Committee? 


| listened to General Motors/UAW people 
present their experience with QWL ina ses- 
sion in Chicago. At first | was fairly skepti- 
cal. | thought it was a new buzz word for 
some manipulative technique that would 
be used for some ulterior purpose. But as 
that session wore on | became more and 
more impressed with the fact that it was 
basic good management. There is nothing 
new in that. It also seemed that this was a 
healthy way for unions and management to 
cooperate. From there we formed an infor- 
mal committee and went to the Cabinet of 
Ontario and asked for funds to set up the 
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Centre to promote this movement in 
Ontario. Cabinet had the courage to give 
this money although it is not a fast payback. 
This is nothing with a short time horizon so 
it takes a lot of political courage to get 
something going that might extend beyond 
an individual politician's time horizon. 
Progress won't be rapid but each gain is 
significant to the human beings affected 
and if it gains momentum, it could be wide- 
spread throughout Ontario. 


How would you crystallize the meaning of 
QWL? 


Firstly, there are alot of things QWL is not. It 
isn’t just restructuring of work, it isn’t better 
communications as such, it isn’t better 
dialogue, it isn’t union and management 
working together. | think that in its very 
broadest sense it is people working 
towards a common task with adequate 
understanding and adequate leadership. It 
is acommon goal, it is listening, leadership, 
it is participation by the people involved in 
the decisions affecting their tasks. It is the 
old story—the man who knows best how to 
do the job is the man doing it. QWL to me is 
human participation in reaching shared 
goals through performing tasks. 


What are the goals of QWL then? 


The goals of QWL are to increase the satis- 
faction and feeling of accomplishment by 
each of the participants in reaching com- 
mon goals and in performing his or her 
individual task. You get that through partici- 
pation and understanding. 


Are we turning people on for the sake of the 
people themselves or do we have an objec- 
tive that goes beyond that? 


Well, if you turn people on all the other 
objectives come into focus. If the people 
are turned on about doing a task, then the 
task is done better, faster and more effec- 
tively. 


What, in your view, is the future of QWL in 
Ontario? 


Given the political courage to maintain 
funding, it is going to have a great future. 
We have a work force that is getting older 
and whose growth is diminishing, but we 
are the manufacturing centre for this coun- 
try. So the demands on our skill and trades 
are going to get greater. It is going to be 
necessary for people to enjoy their work, 
and to accomplish this the quality of work- 
ing life is central. | think it will be increas- 
ingly necessary for organizations to adopt 
this approach as a matter of economic 
necessity. In Ontario we are doing some- 
thing, as opposed to sitting around wring- 
ing our hands about shortages of skill, 
labour, and trained workers, people not 
enjoying their jobs, high — turnover, 
absenteeism—all the things that are 
symptomatic of dissatisfaction in the work 
place. Those things are going to become 
incredibly costly in the future. 


What implications does QWL have for 
labour-management relations? 


Unions and companies have many more 
common than dissimilar concerns. They 
tend to extend the confrontational relation- 
ship of collective bargaining to all their rela- 
tionships. However, their relationship is 
basically one of joint objectives and only 
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occasionally does bargaining interrupt. 
Quality of working life generally is going to 
improve that relationship. But, giving peo- 
ple more participation can be very threaten- 
ing to managers. Management, especially 
first line Supervision, can feel very 
threatened and that could be very detri- 
mental to labour relations. Similarly, if the 
union members feel that this is a ploy to 
increase productivity, they can feel very 
threatened. 


How is QWL changing the role of manage- 
ment? 


It opens it up more. It makes managers 
have their decisions tested by the people 
who work for them and by their peers. It 
opens up the whole process. Japan is cited 
as a great example in high productivity. In 
Japanese companies the decision-making 
process is extremely open and everyone's 
support is enlisted before a decision is 
made. Once it's made, it can be 
implemented very quickly. In North 
America managers tend to make decisions 
faster in order to appear personally 
dynamic before that support is enlisted. 


How translatable are some of the innova- 
tions being carried on in Europe and Japan 
to the Ontario situation? 


The industrial relations in any country 
reflect very deeply its culture, structure and 
heritage. You can examine what other 
countries have done and assess its com- 
patibility with our culture. But our culture 
here in terms of labour-management rela- 
tions is very different from that of either the 
United Kingdom or the United States. 


How applicable is QWL to the different sec- 
tors in Ontario? 


It’s translatable into any sector, public or 
private, but it is going to be more a function 
of the willingness of the institutions, both 
union, management and government, to 
experiment with new forms of organization 
and working and sharing. 


What is the impact of technology upon the 
quality of working life? 


The knowledge revolution, devoted to 
ideas, will impact as enormously on the 
human condition as the industrial revolu- 
tion, which was devoted to things. One of 
the dangers of microelectronics is that 
society could become very compartmen- 
talized. Workers are going to be highly 
skilled, highly intelligent, and trained in the 
choice of options. Unless work or tasks are 
interesting, involving, consuming, | think 
people will get bored. 


What is the meaning of QWL? 


What we are talking about, in my terms, is 
people getting more enjoyment out_ of 
doing what they have to do. And why not? 
It’s very hard to quantify the benefits that 
come out of that. But if as many people as 
possible are enjoying what they have to do 
anyway | think the quality of working life 
improves. | think managers also enjoy 
working more. People who work in such 
organizations get more satisfaction when 
there is a shared sense of purpose as 
opposed to their being mere replaceable 
parts. 


Dr. Hans van Beinum 
Executive Director 
Ontario Quality of Working 
Life Centre 


The Ontario Quality of Working 
Life Centre 
Background 


The Ontario Quality of Working Life Centre was estab- 
lished by the Ontario government in December 1978 on 
the recommendation of a joint Union Management Advi- 
sory Committee. The Committee continues to play an 
active role in the development of Centre policies and 
programs and is itself an illustration of the principles of 
joint involvement and shared responsibility, principles 
which underlie the Centre's approach to enhancing the 
quality of working life. The Committee is comprised of the 
following members: 


T. E. Armstrong, Q.C., 
Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Chairman. 


Sean O'Flynn, 
President, 
Ontario Public Service 


Ralph Barford, Employees Union. 

President, Clifford Pilkey, 

Valleydene Corporation President, 

Limited Ontario Federation 
of Labour. 


Stewart Cooke, 
Director, District 6, 
United Steelworkers 
of America. 


Robert White, 

United Auto Workers 
Director for Canada 
and International 
Vice President. 


William Dimma, 
President, 
A. E. LePage Limited. 


Robert Hurlbut, 
President, 
General Foods Limited. 


William Macdonald, Q.C., 
McMillan, Binch. 


R. Terrence Mactaggart, 
President, 

Niagara Institute, 
External advisor to the 
Committee since its 
inception 


The aim of the Centre is to contribute to the improvement 
of the quality of working life in Ontario. There are five 
major program areas through which this goal is pursued: 
consultation, field project work, education, information 
services and research. Each edition of QWL Focus will 
highlight developments in one or more of these program 
areas. This edition will “focus” on initial action in the field 
project and education program areas. Further informa- 
tion about the services of the Ontario Quality of Working 
Life Centre can be obtained by writing the Centre at: 


Ontario Quality of Working Life Centre, 
Ministry of Labour, 

15th Floor, 

400 University Avenue, 

Toronto, Ontario 

M7A 1T7 


or by calling (416) 965-5958. 


Field Projects 


The Ontario Quality of Working Life Centre believes that 
if QWL is to become more than just a fashionable idea or 
another piece of academic jargon, it must prove its rele- 
vance, usefulness and strength on the shop or office floor. 
The Centre believes that managers, unionists and work- 
ers can only learn about and judge the merits of QWL 
through first-hand experience. The Centre therefore 
offers a broad-ranging consulting service to organiza- 
tions interested in developing long-term QWL projects. 


The Centre is currently actively engaged with several 
joint union-management clients in both the design of new 
work systems (greenfield sites) and the redesign of exist- 
ing systems. The range of client organizations includes 
chemical processing plants, an auto assembly plant, an 
electrical manufacturing operation, an engineering divi- 
sion, and a mineral refinery. 


Examples of the types of activities in which the Centre 
and its clients have been involved include: the develop- 
ment of a philosophy statement to guide the QWL project; 
the design and implementation of tailor-made workshops 
to help participants apply the concepts and tools of 
socio-technical systems analysis; the development of a 
QWL diffusion strategy; and the formulation of an evalua- 
tion strategy and method consistent with the principles 
and values underlying the quality of working life. 


Being a “field project” requires the organizations to play 
an active role in the QWL change process. The Centre’s 
involvement in any project is based on the client system 
being willing to take responsibility for managing the pro- 
cess of organizational change. The Centre does not bring 
any standard package of solutions to its clients. Instead, 
management, union, workers and Centre staff are 
involved in a joint clarification of values and a search for 
ways to enhance the quality of working life and the effec- 
ees of the organization in the day-to-day realities of 
its life. 


While each field project is unique and is in fact writing its 
own history, certain principles are emerging which seem 
consistent across all projects. These principles have to 
do with issues such as the nature of the organizational 
change process and the nature of learning and planning 
in an uncertain and ever-changing environment. Future 
eee of QWL Focus will elaborate upon these prin- 
ciples. 


Education 


In order to enhance the development and facilitate the 
diffusion of QWL in Ontario, the Centre offers a wide- 
ranging education program. Several events have been 
co-sponsored by the Centre in collaboration with other 
relevant institutions such as the Niagara Institute, 
Lambton Community College and York University. To 
date the program has included three one-day introduc- 
tory sessions for up to one hundred people per session; 
four intensive two-and-a-half-day seminars for twenty- 
five to thirty people; and several tailor-made events 
designed to meet the needs of a particular client system 
(e.g., understanding and applying the concepts of socio- 
technical systems analysis and design) or to encourage 
in-depth exploration of an important area of concern 
within the QWL field (e.g., evaluation of QWL projects). 


Each event in the education program is characterized by 
the same values and principles which underlie quality of 
working life. The quality of learning of each event is 
considered a shared responsibility of both the staff and 
participants, with considerable time allocated to allowing 
the participants to discuss their concerns, questions and 
hopes regarding QWL. Also, the key concepts of QWL 
are tested against reality by providing for a dialogue 
between the participants and representatives of on-going 
projects and by encouraging the participants to examine 
these concepts in the context of their own work setting 
Most events have a union, a management and a joint 
union-management focus which allows for the develop- 
ment of a shared understanding of QWL while meeting 
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the specific needs of each interest group. Finally, the 
design of each event is not specified in unnecessary 
detail. Only minimal critical guidelines are developed 
beforehand. The process of learning about QWL must be 
consistent with practice in the workplace and this means 
learning to deal with uncertainty and emerging Issues. 


In future, in addition to introductory sessions, the Centre 
expects to offer a one-week residential program on the 
process of socio-technical systems analysis and design, 
a workshop on the role of supervisors in QWL projects 
and a series of linked sessions dealing with QWL and 
trade unions. 


QWLCLEARINGHIOUSE 
Recent Events 


Ottawa— The Union of National Defence Employees and 
the Department of National Defence have agreed to pro- 
ceed in the joint exploration of Quality of Working Life 
concepts. A sub-committee of the National Labour- 
Management Relations Committee in February, 1980 
was formed to examine the current situation in the 
Department to determine the extent to which elements of 
QWL exist through informai developments and to study 
other QWL projects in both the public and private sectors. 


Ottawa—Labour Canada recently hosted the UCLA 
Center for Quality of Working Life Network meeting, May 
7-8, 1980. The focus of the meeting was “The Practical 
Use of Analytical Tools and Techniques in Organizational 
Design and Redesign”. 


Toronto—The Ontario Quality of Working Life Centre in 
association with the Faculty of Environmental Studies of 
York University held a one-day seminar on QWL on Feb- 
ruary 8, 1980. Approximately 120 participants attended. 


Toronto—The John Cotter & Associates course on 
“Design of more effective organizations to improve the 
quality of working life” was held, March 17-21, 1980. 


Toronto— The Ontario Federation of Labour held a con- 
ference entitled “Trade Unions and Technology”, April 
17-18, 1980 at which a keynote address was given by 
Professor A. Rockman of York University on “Compara- 
tive Revolutions: The Mechanical and the Electronic 
Revolutions”. 


Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont.—The Ontario Quality of 
Working Life Centre in association with the Niagara 
Institute held a joint union-management seminar on the 
Quality of Working Life, January 28-30, 1980. 


Toronto— York University’s Centre for Research on 
Environmental Quality and the Royal Society of Canada 
held the Sixth Annual Symposium at York University, 
June 9-10, 1980. The theme of the symposium was 
“Prospects for Man—Computers and Society”. 


Calgary, Alta. —John J. Cotter and Associates presented 
a one-week residential course on “Designing Effective 
Organizations to improve the quality of working life”, 
June 23-27, Paliser Hotel. 


Harrison Hot Springs, B.C.—A one-week event was held 
by the Canadian Labour Congress (Winter School) on 
QWL as it Affects Labour”, March 10-14, 1980. 


Victoria, B.C.—The School of Public Administration of 
the University of Victoria, in association with 
B.C. Research of Vancouver, organized a conference on 
The Redesign of Work” from March 13-15, 1980. 


Parksville, B.C. —B.C. Research held a one-week resi- 
dential course on “Job and Organizational Design”, June 


15-20, 1980 at the Island Hall Hotel. 


Forthcoming Events 
Toronto—First Global Conference on the Future: 


“Through the 80’s:Thinking globally, acting locally” will be 


the theme of a conference to be held July 20-24, 1980, 


organized by the World Future Society and the Canadian 
Futures Society. For further information please contact 
First Global Conference on the Future, Suite 1701, 1 
Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario, M5E 1E6. Tel. 
416-361-1080. 


Toronto—The Faculty of Administrative Studies at York 
University and the Free University of Berlin will hold a 
major conference on “Management under Differing Value 
Systems”, York University, October 14-18, 1980. Con- 
tact: Dr. Klaus Weiermair, Assoc. Professor, Faculty of 
Administrative Studies, York University, 4700 Keele 
Street, Downsview, Ontario, M3J 2R6. _ Tel. 
416-667-2532. 


Toronto—A forum on the changing workplace and the 
changing meaning of work has been scheduled for the 
Ontario Science Centre in Don Mills on November 4, 
1980. It’s being organized jointly by the Niagara Institute 
and the Institute for Research on Public Policy. The forum 
is one of four day-long meetings in November, December, 
January and February sponsored by the Institutes on 
critical issues in the 1980's. Contact: The Niagara 
Institute, Box 1041, Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ontario, LOS 
1J0. Tel. 416-468-2151. 


Toronto—An international conference on the Changing 
Meaning of Work and Future Society is being planned for 
Summer, 1981 in Toronto. A national steering committee 
is presently being formed which will, in collaboration with 
the International Council for the Quality of Working Life, 
coordinate the design and planning of the conference. 
Further information will be given in the next issue of QWL 
Focus. 


Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ont.—The Ontario Quality of 
Working Life Centre will be holding a joint Labour- 
Management seminar on the quality of working life in the 
Fall, 1980. The seminar will be an intensive, two- 
and-a-half-day residential event at the Niagara Institute. 
Contact: The Ontario Quality of Working Life Centre. 


QWLAIEFERIENCE 


Selected Readings: 


An Introduction to the Quality of 
Working Life 


The Ontario Quality of Working Life Centre operates an 
information service which includes the distribution of 
information kits, brochures, etc., the performance of 
literature searches, and the publication of papers on 
QWL. For information contact: Janine Murray, Program 
Coordinator, Ontario Quality of Working Life Centre. 
Tel. 416-965-5958. The following articles are a sam- 
pling of some articles which introduce QWL. They are 
available free of charge from the Information Service. 


1 
Bluestone, Irving. “Human Dignity is what it’s all about.” 
In Viewpoint, Vol. 8, No. 3, 1978. pp. 21-24. 
e Argues that QWL programs are essentially an exten- 
sion of the basic goals of unionism and lists seven funda- 
mental conditions which should prevail when QWL pro- 
grams are implemented. 


Cherns, Albert. “The Principles of Sociotechnical 
Design.” In Human Relations, Vol. 29, No. 8, April 
|» 1976. pp. 783-793. 

¢ Outlines nine principles of socio-technical design. 


Davis, Louis E. “Optimizing Organization -Plant Design: 
A Complementary Structure for Technical and Social 
Systems.” In Organizational Dynamics. Autumn, 
1979. pp. 3-15. 

e Social system design is implicit in technical system 

designs, but too often engineers ignore it and this results 

IN a growing “mismatch” between the functions and pro- 

cesses of the technical system and the requirements of 

the social system. The article outlines a systems-based 
socio-technical design which involves joint optimization 


of technical and social systems. 


Davis, L. and Sullivan, Charles. “A Labor-Management 
Contract and Quality of Working Life.” In Journal of 
Occupational Behavior, Vol. 1, 1980. pp. 29-41. 

e Outlines the way in which a QWL program was 

implemented at a Shell Canada plant and focuses on the 

labor-management contract which resulted. 


Emery, Fred and Thorsrud, Einar. “Appendix 1: A partici- 
pative approach to the democratization of the work 
place”. In Democracy at Work, international series on 
the quality of working life, Vol. 2, Editor-in-chief, Hans 
van Beinum. Published by Martinus Nijhoff Social Sci- 
ences Division, Leiden, 1976. pp. 158-177. 

e Article describes concepts which aid in the redesign of 

jobs and then reports on the practical problems of 

organizing work-shops for re-designing work. 


Guest, Robert. “Quality of Work-Life—Learning from 
Tarrytown.” In Harvard Business Review, July-August, 
1979. pp. 76-87. 

e Acase history of a QWL program at Tarrytown, N.Y., a 

General Motors car assembly plant. 


Harman, Sidney. “The Transforming Influence of a Work- 
Quality Program.” In Advanced Management Journal, 
Vol. 41, No. 1, 1976. pp. 4-12. 

e Author discusses QWL project at the Automotive Divi- 

sion of Harman International Industries at Bolivar, Tenn. 

He outlines organizational changes and benefits to the 

company and employees which have resulted from 

increased employee participation. 


La Berge, Roy. “The Shell Chemical Plant at Sarnia”. In 
The Canadian Personnel and Industrial Relations 
Journal. Vol. 27, No. 1, Jan. 1980. pp. 12-20. 

e A review of a case study by D.A. Ondrack and M.G. 

Evans of the University of Toronto which outlines the 

development of the QWL program at a Shell Canada 

plant from early planning stages to implementation of the 
program. 


Reimer, Neil. “Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers Interna- 
tional Union and the Quality of Working Life—a Union 
Perspective.” Reprinted from: Quality of Working Life: 
The Canadian Scene, Labour Canada, Winter 1979. 
pp. 5-7. 

e Article outlines twenty years of OCAW work in QWL 

programs. 


Taddeo, K. and LeFebvre, G. “The New Work Ethic.” In 
The Labour Gazette, July, 1977. pp. 305-308. 

e In their discussion of QWL, the authors focus on four 

values which they believe are essential to the success of 

QWL projects: security, equity, individuation and democ- 

racy. They then provide criteria for designing jobs in 

accordance with QWL principles. 


Tripartite Steering Group: On Job Satisfaction. “Making 
Work more Satisfying.” 

e Article offers general guidelines in regard to job- 

redesign and points out potential advantages of adopting 

new approaches. 


Trist, Eric. “Adapting to a Changing World.” Presented at 
the 6th International Personnel Conference, 
Nov. 1977. 

e Compares key features of old organizational paradigm 

with new QWL paradigm and argues that adoption of 

QWL programs are crucial for the survival of modern 

organizations. 


United Auto Workers (UAW) Statement, May 15, 1979. 

e The statement supports QWL in general, but warns 
that if QWL projects are to be successful, they must 
involve leadership of unions at both local and interna- 
tional level with full input from union employees directly 
affected. 

United Steelworkers of America (USWA) Policy State- 

ment on Quality of Working Life. 

e Policy statement on QWL by United Steelworkers of 
America differentiates between QWL as defined by 
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employers and QWL as defined by employees. It empha- 

sizes the role of the union in ensuring employees rights 

and advocates a policy on QWL which ensures workers 
rights. 

Walton, Richard E. “Work Innovations in the United 
States.” In Harvard Business Review. July-August, 
1979. pp. 88-98. 

e Examines work innovations in terms of a three-level 

conception which illustrates how techniques, outcome 

and culture relate to one another. He concludes that work 
improvement efforts that have both productivity and qual- 
ity of work-life as goals are more likely to succeed than 
projects that stress one goal to the exclusion of the other. 


New Journals 


Journal of Occupational Behaviour (JOB) —A new quar- 
terly, the Journal of Occupational Behaviour, began publi- 
cation in January, 1980 and has issued three numbers to 
date, January, April and July. Articles of particular rele- 
vance to Canadian developments are those by L.E. Davis 
and C.S. Sullivan, “A Labour-Management Contract and 
the Quality of Working Life”, vol. 1, issue 1, pp. 29-42; and 
by K.M. Srinivas, “Humanization of Worklife in Canada: 
Progress, Perspectives and Prospects’, vol. 1, issue 2, 
pp. 87-118. JOB will cover such topics as innovations in 
job design, career development, retraining and retire- 
ment, and QWL. Enquiries: Subscription Dept., John 
Wiley & Sons Inc., 605 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016, 
USA. 


Network Notes —Network Notes, while not strictly a jour- 
nal, is of particular interest to those interested in estab- 
lishing and reinforcing the linkages between practitioners 
in the field. It is an occasional medium for dialogue 
amongst those involved in participatory democracy —at 
work, in education systems, in communities, etc. It is 
based on the contributions of people worldwide which are 
then copied and transmitted in an unedited version to 
subscribers. Each country is assigned a coordinator 
responsible for distribution and publicity of the Notes. In 
Canada contact: K. Srinivas, University of Regina, 
Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada. Contributions, how- 
ever, should be sent directly to: Alistair Crombie, Center 
for Continuing Education, ANU, Box 4, ACT 2600, Can- 
berra, NSW, Australia. 


New Reports 


e Human Resource Management—Changing Times in 
Alberta. Professor Terrence White has recently com- 
pleted this report for the Alberta Department of Labour. 
Copies may be obtained from: Mr. L. LeClair, Director, 
Labour-Management Services, Alberta Labour, 9th floor, 


IBM Bldg., 10808—99th Ave., Edm 
ees onton, Alta. 


e QWL—The Changing Role of the Supervisor and 
QWL—Measurement and Evaluation. Labour Canada’s 
QWL Unit will shortly be publishing these two booklets in 
its series on QWL topics. Copies may be obtained from: 
Labour Canada, QWL Unit, Labour Canada, Ottawa 
Canada, K1A 0J2. Tel. 819-997-2861. 


¢ Improving Productivity and Quality of Working Life in 
the Public Sector: Pioneering Initiatives in Labor-Man- 
agement Cooperation. This is a two-year study of ten 
public sector QWL Bidee in the U.S. undertaken on 
behalf of the U.S. Civil Service Commission by members 
of the Management and Behavioural Science Centre 
Wharton School of Business, U. of Pennsylvania (Princi- 
pal investigtor, Professor Eric Trist). Free copies may be 
obtained from: U.S. Office of Personnel Management 
Office of Intergovernmental Personnel Programs, PO. 
Box 14184, Washington, D.C.20044.U.S.A >. 


Forthcoming Books 


Canadian Experiences in Work Design —A casebook on 
work design in Canada is being prepared by an editorial 
committee composed of Eric Trist, York University, Fac- 
ulty of Environmental Studies; Barton Cunningham, 
School of Public Administration, University of Victoria; 
Hans van Beinum, Ontario Quality of Working Life 
Centre: Terrence White, University of Alberta; and Brian 
Wharf, University ef Victoria. A call for cases is sent out as 
per this issue of QWL Focus. Suitable topics include 
action research in organizational and job design. Contri- 
butions should be forwarded to: J. Barton Cunningham, 


School of Public Administration, University of Victoria, ° 


Victoria, B.C. V8W 2Y2. The deadline is November 15, 
1980. 


Research in Progress 


Community-Economic Development in Sudbury, Ontario 
This project, under the direction of Professor Eric Trist of 
York University’s Faculty of Environmental Studies, will 
achieve the following objectives: a. the accumulation and 
analysis of research data and information to contribute to 
the understanding of the community-based development 
process; and b. a study of the opportunities and con- 
straints surrounding the development of QWL projects in 
the community. 


Work Unit Linking Arrangements 

This project, under the direction of Dr. Harvey Kolodny of 
the Faculty of Management Studies of the University of 
Toronto, will investigate the range of ways in which rela- 
tively self-managing work units are linked to the larger 
organizations in which they are imbedded and the contin- 
gencies, i.e. technology, that determine the adoption of 
one linking arrangement versus another. The study will 
be completed by September, 1980. The study is funded 
by the Ontario Quality of Working Life Centre. 


Absenteeism and the quality of working life 

A study of absenteeism in a 450-person, medium to 
heavy manufacturing plant in southwestern Ontario, is 
being conducted by Jeffrey Gandz and Alexander 
Mikalashki of the School of Business Administration of 
the University of Western Ontario. The purpose of the 
study is to investigate the relationship between a number 
of dimensions of the quality of working life in an organiza- 
tion and absenteeism and turnover within that organiza- 
tion. At the present time analysis of data is still underway, 
but the authors expect to have a completed monograph 
on the study by August, 1980. 


Volume | Issue 2 | March 1981 


® 
This issue uses the theme of ‘starting up ta J tm U a 
a project’ as the major interest. This is not 


an attempt to provide a ‘how to’ manual, 
but simply to describe common elements 
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in the start-up phase and identify critical 
questions which need to be understood and redesi ro ect 
dealt with. The FOCUS section of the 


newsjournal deals specifically with the 
conceptual basis of starting up a redesign 
project. Inserted in the text are a series of The beginning of a QWL project should be recognized as not simply the introduction of a 


quotes expressed by key people from new program, or the initiation of merely some ‘other way’ of doing the job but as a major 
actual ongoing projects. The FORUM commitment to becoming involved in a living process. Indeed, change and growth are so 
section reproduces in more detail the var- complex that the organization becomes involved in a continuous loop of action and 

ious views and experiences of these people, | reaction. The process is a living thing, something that has many facets, spreading in every 
thus providing an interesting balance to direction. It cannot be conveniently restricted to some narrow confine. No matter how or 
the theme of this issue—Starting Up where it starts, it will create change and growth throughout the whole organization. 


Redesign Projects. 


Outlining the process or attempting to 
describe ‘how to do it’ is difficult, 
because there is no one ‘recipe’ for suc- 
cess of a QWL project. Each situation is 
unique and demands a tailor-made 
approach; together with a clear under- 
standing by both management and 
union of the full implications of this fun- 
damentally different way of organizing 
work. 


Separate stages, in reality, are hard to 
isolate; the boundaries between stages 
are blurred by the flow of events. Never- 
theless, from the very beginning key 
steps and issues can be recognized that 
will both occur within the particular 
stages of the project and continue to 
recur at unpredictable points during the 
growth of the project (see diagram). 


It is of paramount importance that the 
union and management groups work 
through the process jointly and reach a 
good working understanding of each of 
the key steps and issues. Decisions 
reached or avoided will have significant 
consequences for the whole project. 
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FOCUS continued from page I 


There will be certain issues, which centre 
around key factors for that particular 
project, that will continue to surface 
through the stages of the project. Such 
issues cannot be completed on a once- 
only basis. The organization needs to 
feel sufficiently comfortable with the 
ongoing process to be able to continue 
to deal with these recurring concerns. In 
the same way they must be able to han- 
dle the often stressful changes that may 
occur in initial aims and expectations 
due to the deepening understanding that 
each group develops as the project 
unfolds. 


This section of the news journal identi- 
fies the main steps and key issues that 
have to be confronted during the start- 
up phase of a QWL redesign project. 
Not an exhaustive list, nor exclusive, the 
issues dealt with are, however, recog- 
nized as ‘key’ and the effective ‘working 
through’ of these issues is critical to the 
progress of any project. 


The body of this section dealing with 
‘start-up’ has been extracted from a 
longer paper: ‘Stages, Steps and Critical 
Issues in the Development of QWL Pro- 
jects in Existing Organizations’ being 
prepared by Tom Rankin of the QWL 
Centre. In the Forum section that fol- 
lows, QWL Centre staff member Janine 
Kitchen speaks with a number of people 
involved in on-going QWL projects 
about their experiences around some of 
the steps, stages, and issues identified in 
the introductory paper. It is interesting 
to note how closely the general points 
made in the paper are actually reflected 
in the real situations. 

LE 
Developing a sense that things could be 
better 


There is a wide range of concerns that 
might stimulate either management or 
the union to explore QWL: feelings that 
the skills and abilities of people are being 
under-utilized, that jobs are too boring 
or that workers are being overcontrolled 
by supervisors; concerns that communi- 
cation via the ‘proper’ channels is often 
slow and distorted, that managers are 
always fighting fires and can’t find the 
time to plan, that younger employees are 
not committed to the workplace; poor 
performance on indicators such as 
absenteeism, turnover, grievance rate 
and productivity; a general sense that 
the organization is not as effective as it 
could be, now or in the future. 


It is usual during this step for some peo- 
ple to have read about innovative work 
arrangements that have been tried by 
other companies and unions. This often 
opens up the idea that there might be a 
‘better way’. A danger is that people may 
avant to rush into a project and copy 
what is being done elsewhere, disregard- 
ing both the uniqueness of their own 
situation and the fact that QWL cannot 
be implemented in the same manner in 
which one plugs ina kettle. This often 
happens when QWL is being considered 
in order to help overcome a crisis. 


Sometimes people will reject new 
approaches preferring traditional ways 
(better the devil you know) no matter 
how ineffective these ways have become. 
This is because people often prefer to 
hold on to a certain past rather than deal 
with an uncertain future. It is sometimes 
appropriate to link but not confuse the 
idea of a QWL project with previous 
developments in an organization such as 
the values underlying a management 
development program or the gains 
achieved by the union in collective bar- 
gaining. Coping with uncertainty is a 
challenge we all face every day. Signifi- 
cantly changing the workplace can either 
build this uncertainty to intolerable lev- 
els or help people learn to develop ways 
and means to adapt more effectively. 
This requires addressing people’s fears 
as well as their hopes. 


In non-crisis situations people often 
have a ‘why bother’ attitude, interpret- 
ing the suggestion that things could be 
better as a criticism of not only current 
practices but also their personal compe- 
tence. Overcoming this attitude involves 
helping gain an appreciation not only of 
the changing demands the future will 
make on the organization but also of the 
need and will to actively shape this 
future rather than passively accepting 
whatever fate hands out. 
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Deciding on the use of a consultant 


Many of the difficult issues involved in a 
QWL project can be worked through 
more easily with the help of a consul- 
tant, either internal or external to the 
organization. It is extremely important 
to get the right kind of people to fill this 
role. Above all, a consultant to a QWL 
project must understand and be comfor- 
table with the difference between being a 
facilitator and being an expert. Whereas 
an expert tends to be someone who 
‘knows the answers’, a facilitator is 
someone who works with people to help 
them find their own answers. It is essen- 
tial that the participants ina QWL 


QWL redesign project 


a process 


The boundaries between 
stages are not fixed. Some 
steps will recur within dif- 
ferent stages. Sequence of 
steps are different in 
different projects. 


Thinking y 
about it 


® Diffusing project and 
institutionalizing QWL 


circumstances 


union and management 


_ @ Assessing development of project 


@ Learning how to deal with unpredictable 


_ @ Recognizing re-emergent issues or 
problems and developing fresh 
strategies to deal with them 
@ Reassessing the ‘what’s in it’ for 


© Developing a sense that things could 
be better 

@ Approaching the other side 

® Gathering information about QWL 


® Determining what’s in it for management 


and union 
© Assessing the conditions necessary to 
proceed with a project 


force 


situation 


change 


Maintaining it 


Deciding whether or not to use 
a consultant 

@ Designing a structure to carry out 
project (i.e. a joint union-management 
steering committee) 

@ Drawing up project guidelines 

® Deciding where to start 

® Approaching the site 

® Setting up organization design task 


@ Training in how to analyze current work 


@ Analyzing current work situation and 
implementing suggestions for 


Doing it 


Living with it 


A graphic representation of a QWL process 
can never really capture the essence of the 
actual life experience, but perhaps this model 
presents some of the ideas and flow of events 
in a manner that suggests the development of 
the project. 


_ program really own the program 


_ themselves. They must take responsibil- 


ity for working through their difficulties 


_ and learning from their own experiences. 


Too much dependence on the ‘expert’ 
_ will interfere with the learning which is 


essential in order for the program to 


_ become a healthy part of the on-going 


life of the organization. 


For the consultant, the role of facilitator 
1s not an easy one. He/she must continu- 
ously make decisions about when to 


offer assistance and guidance and when 
to stand back and let people handle their 
problems in their own way. 


The use of a consultant in a QWL pro- 
ject raises several questions. Who is the 
‘client’ of the consultant, who chooses 
the consultant, who pays, how does the 
consultant’s role interact with other peo- 
ple’s roles, when is a consultant no 
longer needed? All of these questions 
need to be addressed involving as many 


of the people affected as possible — 
including the consultant. 
I SRE ESO GMRIT SS ESS 
Approaching the other side 


The first step is usually taken by either 
management or the union acting alone. 
The manner in which the initiators 
approach the other side will often create 
the whole tone of the ensuing dialogue. 
As the process itself requires much 
meaningful consultation between sides 
and as it is not possible for one side in 


isolation to acquire the necessary know- 
how, the involvement of the other side 
must be recognized as an invitation to 
begin an exploration of QWL. Plans will 
come later, at this stage union and man- 
agement need to jointly seek out not 
answers, but questions. 


In terms of when and at what level to 
make the approach, it depends on the 
particular situation. There are several 
successful QWL projects which have 
developed out of decisions at the bar- 
gaining table, there are also cases where 
raising the question of QWL has been 
seen as a ploy, put forward to undermine 
the bargaining process. In some cases 
discussion between the two parties be- 
gins at the local level, e.g. plant manager 
and local union president; in other cases, 
discussion first takes place between 

more senior executives from both sides. 
In any case, both local and senior con- 
nections are essential. 
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Gathering information about QWL 


In order to familiarize themselves with 
the values, principles and concepts 
derlying QWL, management and 
union can read articles and case studies, 
d seminars and visit other organiza- 
ions. By proceeding in a joint fashion 
right from the start, management and 
union can avoid some of the problems 
t y emerge (e.g. jealousy, feeling of 
being second-class citizens), when one 
side is ‘out of syne’ with the other or ina 
more powerful position as a result of 
having attained more information. 


This does not mean that during this step 
or others management and the union do 
not at times act separately as well as 
jointly. Each will have different informa- 
tion needs and different sources of infor- 
mation. What is required is that 
management and the union both 
develop a shared understanding of the 
why and what of QWL, and a language 
for talking about the relevance of QWL 
for their own workplace. 


A second issue to be noted during this 
period is the tendency to look at only the 
good side of QWL projects. Failures are 
rarely publicized and people ignore at 
their own risk the fact that engaging in 
QWL will require a fair share of blood, 
sweat and tears. 


While visiting other sites provides an 
opportunity to learn how QWL con- 
cepts are translated into practice, there is 
a danger that people will spend an inor- 
dinate amount of time looking for the 
site with a set of characteristics which 
match those of their own organization. 


Such a site does not exist. One must inev- 
itably look at one’s own situation. 


“You have,to develop your own ball 
game. You cannot transpose one set of 
conditions that have worked in one site 
to another site.” 

John Klauke, Polysar 


(= Se SS 
Determining what’s in it for management 
and union 


This involves both sides spelling out and 
thoroughly discussing separately and 
together their expectations, including 
both hopes and fears, of a QWL project. 
Is it making the work-place more inter- 
esting, involving workers in the decision- 
making process, reducing unnecessary 
conflict, or all of these things? What 
about reductions in turnover and absen- 
teeism? Is increased productivity an 
expected outcome? Often both managers 
and unionists who do not see increased 
productivity as a primary objective of 
QWL, do recognize the benefit of being 
able to improve organizational effective- 
ness as a by-product. 


“We hoped that the company would 
end up with better productivity 
because if the company does better, 
we do too. It’s much easier to 
negotiate when they have made lots of 
money than when they are broke.” 
Bill Burgess, ECW, Polysar 


Is QWL seen as something to try in order 
to help overcome a short-term crisis 

but not as a fundamentally different 
way of organizing work and therefore to 
be abandoned when the crisis no longer 
threatens? The shared vision of QWL 
which will emerge out of this step will 
have significant implications for the 
strategies utilized in carrying out the 
actual project, the criteria for evaluation 
and the very meaning of the project for 
the various stake-holders involved in the 
project. 


The key issue for management in this 
step 1s concern over loss of power. It is 
important that managers from both line 
and staff at all levels be involved in the 
deliberations. QWL is an organization- 
wide concept and its implementation is 
not contained to just the shop floor. It 
has significant implications for the roles 
of various managers and these implica- 
tions should be discussed before initiat- 
ing a project. 


“The union entered into it with some 
degree of skepticism and a lot of 
caution and I don’t think we entered 


into it in any different way. In fact, 
with some managers, it was more than 
skepticism, it was clearly a pre- 
determined position to uphold tradt- 
tional management practices. I think 
however, that there was a consensus 
on the part of management that if 
individual employees participated to 
a greater extent we would achieve 
more productivity.” 

Harold Giles, CGE 


On the union side, major concerns 
include whether or not the adversarial 
relationship will be weakened and how 
the project might affect the relationship 
between the union executive and the 
membership, e.g. will the executive be 
seen as getting into bed with 
management? 


“The basic relationship between the 
union and the company has not really 
changed- the union certainly is not 
reluctant to stand up and say that they 
are being hard done by, and at the 
same time, management is not reluc- 
tant to stand up and say that the union 
has too much control and we are not 
getting the job done.” 

Harold Giles, CGE 


At what point should you proceed with the 
project? 


In this step management and union 
assess whether or not certain conditions 
are present and strong enough to facili- 
tate the development of a successful pro- 
ject. The final decision cannot be based 
solely on facts and figures; intangible 
factors play a crucial role. 


Conditions include some level of real 
commitment from senior management 
and a degree of support from the 
national and/or international levels of 
the union. 


“The thing that is needed is a total 
commitment right up to the leadership 
of the union and right up to the board 
of directors of the company. People 
have to be involved, they have to know 
whai’s going on and they have to 
support it.” 

Joe Fabian, Polysar 


Commitment must be both sufficiently 
strong and widespread to survive the turn- 
over of key particpants from both 

union and management. When commit- 
ment to QWL is embodied in just one or 
two people, it is unlikely the project will 
be sustained in the long run. While the 


best test of commitment is the willing- 
ness to commit resources, such as time, 
money and energy, commitment which 
is borne out of belief in the principles 
and values underlying QWL will be 
more helpful than commitment which 
arises from opportunistic short-term 
career interests. 


Mutual trust and relative power are cen- 
tral issues in this step. If the trust level is 
low due perhaps to a history of manage- 
ment change proposals that never quite 
worked out as planned, this step and 
indeed the entire process to date will 
have been characterized by suspicion 
and a testing out of each side’s motives. 
It is therefore necessary to allow time for 
both sides to work through these suspi- 
cions. If the joint exploration of QWL 
preceeding this step has not built up suf- 
ficient trust, energy and resources must 
be focussed first on improving the 
union-management relationship. This 
can sometimes take a long time. 


“T would suggest that some 
management-union relationships 
would not be conducive to quality of 
working life programs, and if that’s 
the case, the first thing they would 
have to do is sit down and work out 
their problems.” 

Jim Heard, IFPTE, CGE 


Programs such as relationship by objec- 
tives, labour management committees 
and union management intergroup pro- 
cesses are sometimes necessary prerequi- 
sites to launching a QWL program. 


Finally, the more equal the power posi- 
tions between the two sides the better the 
chances of a successful project. A man- 
agement or union which is anxious 
about its own security or feels at a signif- 
icant disadvantage vis-a-vis the other 
party in the adversarial relationship will 
be unable to give a project the attention 
and support it will require. 
Se I SS 
Deciding where to start 


A QWL project can start in the entire 
organization at once, in several parts at 
the same time, or in a single area. While 
_ the choice of the entire organization 
requires a lot of resources and puts con- 
siderable strain on the organization and 
its people, it does get around the prob- 
lem of later having to spread the success- 
ful experience of the ‘pilot’ project to the 
rest of the organization. 


The issue of the spreading, or diffusion, 
of what has been learned in a part of the 
organization to the whole is also an 


Giant power transformers built by Canadian General Electric Company at Guelph 
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CGE and International Federation of Professional and Technical Engineers are jointl) 


engaged in a QWL project at Guelph. 


important consideration when choosing 
to start in several as opposed to a single 
site. While starting in a single area may 
allow management and union to focus 
their time and resources better and per- 
haps retain more control over the nature 
and speed of change, it does have disad- 
vantages. Creating conditions in one 
part of the organization that makes it 
different from all other parts of the 
organization should be handled care- 
fully. If one part of the organization is 
perceived as being granted favours and 
given special attention, feelings of resent- 
ment and envy can arise in the rest of the 
organization. If left unchecked such a 
situation will not only reduce the chan- 
ces of success within the pilot project 
itself but also greatly decrease any 
chance that the other parts of the organi- 
zation will be willing to learn from the 
experience of the pilot area. It is essen- 
tial, right from the start of a QWL pro- 
ject, to give careful attention to the 
relationships between any pilot site(s) 
and the rest of the organization. 


Despite issues of diffusion, practical con- 
straints make it necessary for most 
organizations to begin their QWL pro- 
ject in a smaller part of the whole. There 
is a wide range of factors that should be 
considered when choosing a start-up 
site; which factors are the most impor- 
tant will depend very much on the unique 
characteristics of each situation. 
Certainly an over-riding factor in the 
success of the pilot project itself is the 
commitment of the key management 
and union people for the particular area. 
If the site manager and supervisors and 
area union people do not support QWL 


and are not willing to be actively 
involved and provide leadership, chan 
ces of success are slim. 


“Our top management are all for this 
project, right from the president down 
to our plant manager, but I don’t think 
they have given enough vocal support 
to it. Middle management people, 
first-line supervisors, have not been 
involved and they feel that they will be 
left out. In hindsight, perhaps we 
should have started there rather than 
here with hourly people.” 

Bill Burgess, ECW, Polysar 


On the other hand, a focus on later diffu- 
sion may lead to a very different choice. 


“We said, if we want this to work, we 
want it to work everywhere in the 
plant, not just the easy spots, so we 
will try the hardest spot possible... 
... fit would work there, it would 
probably work anywhere.” 

Bill Burgess, ECW, Polysar 


Another factor important to diffusion 1s 
the similarity of the site to other areas. If 
the pilot area is seen as unique because 
of certain characteristics, what is learned 
there may be rejected as being irrelevant 
for other locations. 


In reality, consideration is usually given 
to both initial success and later diffusion 
when choosing a start-up site. Finally, 
whatever the basis for the choice, the 
pilot area should be one that provides 
real opportunities within it for making 
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some significant changes. It must actu- 
ally be possible for everyone within the 
area to have a responsible and meaning- 
ful job. That is, within the area there 
must be some real responsibilities for sig- 
nificant decisions and a good variety of 
tasks which go together to make a recog- 
nizable whole piece of work. 

as RED RR RES LTD PL AER 
Deciding on a joint union/management 
structure 

Se ee 
In order to make sure that the project is 
owned and controlled by management 
and union, some type of formal organi- 
zation is required. Management and 
union must decide what structure, 1.e. set 


of relationships established to organize 
work will enable the project to be carried 
yut most effectively. No one structure is 
ach has its advantages and disad- 
ss and depends on the situation in 
sstion. Structure can also change over 


Orten a two-level s 


tructure Is estab- 
lished. The first level is usually called the 
ittee and the second level, 


steering comn 


he organization design task force. The 
ering committee might consist of the 
al unior itive and the plant man- 
and key members of his manage- 
am. Thei could include 


out the goals of the project, spec- 
le project guidelines, providing 
o the people actually involved 
ect, developing a project eval- 
irategy, and relating the project 
of the organization. Member- 
hip on the two committees can overlap. 
SE 0 os ee re ORT REED 
Drawing up the project guidelines 


nis step involves union and manage- 
‘awing up an agreement that 
specifies the principles, objectives, guide- 
lines, rules and constraints under which 
a project will proceed. For example, it 
could state that there will be no loss of 

b, pay or seniority by any worker, 
super isor and manager as a result of 


“There are agreements that are 
necessary both orally and perhaps in 
some cases in writing—the kind of 
agreement that says that the parties 
will not amend the collective agree- 
ment during the process. I think it is 
necessary to have an agreement in 
principle as to what it is you mean in 
rather broad terms but at least enough 
to give you some direction.” 

Harold Giles, CGE 


Agreements often include statements 
that express the values about people and 
organizations which are inherent in 
QWL. These agreements may outline 
the goals of the project, how productiv- 
ity gains, if they occur, will be shared, 
the status of the collective agreement 
during the life of the project, termination 
procedures and a commitment that both 
parties will adopt a flexible problem- 
solving attitude to difficulties which will 
inevitably emerge. 


It is important to note that this agree- 
ment is not cast in concrete, but is a 
working document which will require 
updating as the project evolves. It is also 
necessary to realize that while either 
side, by evoking a termination state- 
ment, may return the outwardly visible 
changes in some aspects of the project 
such as shift starting times, back to their 
original condition, less visible, but 
equally significant changes such as peo- 
ple’s expectations of their job cannot be 
turned back in the same manner. 


An overview of part of the Polysar complex in Sarnia, Ontario. | The Energy and 
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Approaching the site 


Workers and supervisors in the site 
under consideration should have an 
gpportunity to ask questions and discuss 
the QWL concept before making a deci- 
sion on whether or not to proceed. The 
steering committee should feel comforta- 
ble in explaining QWL and answering 
any questions. The committee needs to 
pay attention to what words they use to 
describe the project. Referring to the 
project as an ‘experiment’ , while con- 
veying the message of an opportunity to 
learn, also evokes connotations of 
manipulation and control. 


The workers and supervisors in the site 
under consideration should not be pre- 
sented with ‘an offer they cannot refuse’ 
as it is often difficult to question, let 
alone say no to overtly enthusiastic com- 
pany and union presidents. 
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Chemical Workers Union and the company are jointly engaged ina QWL 


Program at Sarnia. 


Finally, no matter how careful one is, it 
is sometimes inevitable that people’s 
expectations will be raised to unrealistic 
levels. This can be minimized, but not 
altogether avoided, by forcing some dis- 
cussion of the hard realities of imple- 
menting a QWL project. 


“Generally people understand that 
these things take a long time, it is 
usually the younger employees who 
are more impatient. The more exper- 
ienced employees certainly understand 
that everything in a big business takes 
along time and they are not hard to 
convince. They take a more realistic 
approach to the thing. You cannot 
emphasize too much at the beginning 
that these things take a long time.” 
Jim Heard, IFPTE, CGE 


Setting up the organization design task 
force 


As mentioned earlier, a two-level struc- 
ture is usually established to manage and 


implement the project. The first level, as 
described earlier, is called a steering 
committee. The second level is often 
called the organization design task force. 


Consideration must be given to member- 
ship and to the role of the design task 
force. In addition, the relationship 
between the steering committee and the 
task force must be carefully thought 
through. 


As for membership, if the site is small 
enough, literally all workers, shop ste- 
wards and supervisors can be members 
of the task force. In cases where 
numbers preclude such participation it is 
wise to allow the workers to choose their 
own representatives and to ensure that 
other key stake-holders, such as the shop 
steward, supervisor and representatives 
of groups who service the site such as 
maintenance, are members of the com- 
mittee. Recruitment of people for the 
task forces is rarely a problem when the 
key leaders from union and manage- 
ment communicate through their actions 


the importance of the project. Criteria 
underlying the selection of members to 
both the steering committee and the task 
force include the principle that people’s 
commitment is a product of their parti- 
ciption and that certain people because 
of their knowledge, power or status need 
to be involved in the project. 


The role and mandate of the task force 
might permit it to analyze and generate 
suggestions for the redesign of the exist- 
ing work system, but not include the 
authority to decide what can be imple- 
mented, the latter being the responsibil- 
ity of the steering committee. In other 
situations, the task force can be given 
power to implement with the steering 
committee providing the necessary co- 
ordination and support. 


For selected readings on starting-up 
QWL projects, see the REFERENCE 
section on page 21. 


FORUM 


The following interviews took place at 
two locations in Ontario where there are 
QWL projects in progress. These 
examples provide real life settings to 
illustrate some of the suggested stages 
and steps discussed in the FOCUS part 
of the news journal. 


When reading the interviews, it is 
important to remember that each project 
is still very much in the ‘infancy’ stage. 
As was stressed in the FOCUS section 
each QWL project is both a complex and 
difficult process and is unique to the 
particular setting. Recognizing this, the 
participants in both projects have 


requested that our readers do not contact 


them directly. 


The people concerned have generously 
agreed to share their experiences in these 
interviews and certainly do not want to 
be viewed, or called upon, as ‘experts’ by 
our readers. Should you want any 
further information or assistance, please 
do not call the project, contact the 
Ontario Quality of Working Life Centre 
directly. 


What happens 


at the site 


Interview with Jim Heard 
QWL Internal Resource 
Person at CGE, and 
Harold Giles, Manager. 
Human Resources 


Development Systems 
section at CGE* 


FOCUS: What made you first consider a 
Joint union-management OWL program 
at CGE? 


Harold Giles: First of all, we endeav- 
oured to increase our own understand- 
ing of employee participation and to 
develop a relationship with the IFPTE, 
and the other unions. We started off on 
the same level of understanding as the 
union. We were going to some seminars 
on the quality of working life which we 
invited the union to attend with us. 


At the same time, the company was in 
the process of buying a sophisticated 
computerized engineering design and 
drafting system. We looked upon that 
system as an opportunity to examine our 
total organization and our traditional 
practices of managing people and tech- 
nology. We believed that the traditional 
ways of managing the technology and 
people would not lead to the most effec- 
tive use of that computer system. It was 
the introduction of that technology that 
gave us the opportunity to identify a 
program. 


The initial contact with the union was not 
on the basis of having a program per se 
but rather an increased level of under- 
standing. We went to the union and had 
several discussions on some of the issues 
we had to face up to when we installed 
the system. We arrived at a consensus 
with the union that some of the issues 
were not going to be solved by doing the 
same things we had done before. We had 
a couple of sessions with Eric Trist and 


then became aware of the QWL Centre 
and had our first joint session with Hans 
van Beinum. 


FOCUS: On what were your initial discus- 


sions focussed? 


Harold Giles: We focussed on two issues. 
On the one hand was the issue of human 
resources—how could we make people 
more satisfied with the jobs they are 
doing? On the other hand, how could we 
make people more effective allowing 
them to participate more in the job? 


FOCUS: What stimulated the union to 
start thinking about OWL? Was there a 
definite starting point or did it just grow? 


Jim Heard: I think the first exposure that 
the union had to it was when Harold 
Giles invited us to take part in a one-day 
seminar, part of which had to do with 
quality of working life. Hans van Bei- 
num gave a short talk on some of the 
principles of QWL. We did some 
research and we found out what some 
QWL projects were about. Most of us 
vere favourable to the idea and found 
it there might be some benefits that 
ccrue from getting involved in QWL. 
sally, | was asked by Jack Church- 
he Plant Manager, if I would 
ite in a project. We felt that we 
ick out at any time and so we 
itatingly decided to cooperate and 
e it. Shortly after that Hans van 
n and Jacquie Mansell came to 
he plant and we had a rather thorough 
discussion about QWL. By that time we 
had some knowledge what QWL pro- 
ects were about so we had lots of ques- 
tions and from the answers we had from 
Hans van Beinum and Jacquie Mansell 
we decided to go with it and see where it 


eR he 
would lead. 


FOCUS: How did the union find out about 
OWL? 


Jim Heard: Our main source of informa- 
tion was a pamphlet written by the 
UAW on QWL. They did not seem to be 
very innovative and we thought we 
could do better than that. We thought 
we could explore it in a more expanded 
way since their project appeared to be 
very limited in scope. 


FOCUS: What were some of the things 
management expected might come from 
engaging in a joint OWL project? 


Harold Giles: We looked for two out- 
comes. The first was that the technical 
system would be maximized. We would 
make effective use of the technology and 


Jim Heard, IFPTE, CGE 


the people, consistent with the collective 
agreement. We hoped that some of the 
human resource issues that flow from 
putting in new technology such as hours 
of work, pay systems, job security, and 
classification structures could be 
resolved for the benefit of the individual 
employee, the union and management. 
And again, there was a question of 
productivity. 


You can’t have a quality of working life 
program in one facility. The project has 
to expand in order to sustain itself. In 
order to do that, you must look at the 
total organization. It now seems appar- 
ent that the project will go beyond the 
drafting union into some of the non- 
union professional and clerical areas. 


FOCUS: Did management have any reser- 
vations at the outset of the project? 


Harold Giles: Well, Jim said that the 
union entered into it with some degree of 
skepticism and a lot of caution and I 
don’t think we entered into it in any dif- 
ferent way. In fact, with some managers, 
it was more than skepticism, it was 
clearly a pre-determined position to 
uphold traditional management 
practices. 


I think, however, that there was a con- 
sensus on the part of management that if 
individual employees participated to a 
greater extent, we would achieve more 
productivity. It was the way to do it that 
was in question. Some typical questions 
that were raised were: “‘Does this mean 
that we will not have any more supervi- 
sion?” “Does this mean that managers 
no longer will be able to manage in the 
traditional way in terms of planning and 
control?” The basic reason for having 


managers and supervisors in the first 
place still remains in effect. 


There was also some skepticism as to the 
degree of success we would have and our 
ability to take it beyond one small 


group. 


FOCUS: What kinds of measurements 
have you used to evaluate the project at 
this stage? 


Harold Giles: We made an initial 
assumption that we were not going to 
deal with it as a program but rather as a 
process. As a result of that, while we 
have some measurement point along the 
way, there is no absolute time schedule 
that has to be met to achieve success. We 
do measure what we have achieved and 
what needs to be done but it’s more on a 
continual basis. 


One thing you have to understand about 
Canadian General Electric is that we are 
a very decentralized corporation. Each 
business has a good deal of autonomy 
and what may work very well in our 
power transformer business in Guelph 
may not work very well in our businesses 
in Peterborough, Toronto or Trent. Both 
because of the kind of technology those 
businesses use and the kinds of tradi- 
tional management styles in place, the 
kinds of unions in office, and the levels 
of understanding that exist. It is very dif- 
ficult to plan in the normal traditional 
way because you find that when you 
accomplish one particular objective, you 
may have to back up and start over 
again. It isn’t a linear kind of thing. 


FOCUS: What was the union’s reaction to 


management's proposal to start up a 
QWL project? 


Jim Heard: When we first started talking 
about technological change in the form 
of computerized drafting, everybody 
thought it would replace the draftsmen. 
We had some experience with one sys- 
tem and found that was not the case; so 
we got over our initial fears in that 
regard. By the time the second system 
came in, the executive of the union had 
decided that the thing to do was get in 
on the ground floor and, as much as pos- 
sible, run it. That way, we could gain 
some control. 


We knew that a lot of our membership 
were apprehensive about the new com- 
puterized equipment because many of 
them are older and have been with the 
company 20 or 30 years. They have per- 
fected their skills over that number of 
years and to have them start on some- 


thing brand new would be difficult. We 
realized that we were going to have to 
convince people that they should 
participate. 


At the present time, the supervisors in 
drafting are in fact excellent draftsmen. 
Probably that was one of the reasons 
they were chosen to be supervisors, but 
people are hesitant to ask them ques- 
tions because they feel in doing so, they 
would be illustrating their ignorance and 
this fellow who has all this knowledge 
also has control of their standard of liv- 
ing. We thought if we could take the lat- 
ter job away from them, then we could 
replace that with a teaching role. We 
have to convince the supervisors first of 
all that they might be better as trainer- 
teachers. 


FOCUS: Why did the IFPTE engage in 
OWL? 


Jim Heard: We thought that we could 
financially benefit these people by hav- 
ing them learn new skills. We also felt 
that draftsmen would become more val- 
uable to the company if they had a wider 
variety of skills. The QWL project gives 
us a forum for airing our frustrations 
with benefits and with the job. There are 
a lot of draftsmen who have some very 
good ideas of how things should be 
done, but who have never in the past 
been given the opportunity to express 
themselves in that regard. We find now 
that a lot of people in the QWL project 
are expressing these kinds of ideas. In 
the past, that was management’s job and 


we just did not worry about it. If they 


put us out of business, it was just too 
bad for them. That’s not the case any- 
more. Most people are really taking an 
interest and feel that they can do things 
better and have some good ideas. 


FOCUS: What about raising unrealistic 
expectations on the part of participants, 
whether management or workers? 


Jim Heard: Generally people understand 
that these things take a long time. It is 
usually the younger employees who are 
more impatient. The more experienced 
employees certainly understand that 
everything in a big business takes a long 
time and they are not hard to convince. 
They take a more realistic approach to 
the thing. You cannot emphasize too 
much at the beginning that these things 
take time. 


FOCUS: What were some problems that 
the union thought might arise at the outset 
of the project? 


Jim Heard: Some people are against the 
project simply because it means change. 
There are other people who traditionally 
do not like a union executive to collabo- 
rate with management. As a union exec- 
utive, we see no problem as yet of 
entering into this project. We have 
stated that if there is some benefit and it 
means changing our contract—we are 
more than happy to sit down and discuss 
it at any time. 


FOCUS: What are some of the benefits 
which are visible at this stage of your 
project? 


Jim Heard: One good thing which has 
come out of it is that the union and man- 
agement have more opportunity to dis- 
cuss things and consequently have 
become more comfortable with each 
other. I think that has lead to better 
problem-solving skills on both parts. 
When you get to know somebody a little 
better through more interaction, things 
work more easily. Traditionally, drafts- 
men don’t have the opportunity to 
develop good communication skills. One 
of the ways they develop them is to take 
a position on the union executive where 
they have an opportunity to attend meet- 
ings and do a lot of talking. The QWL 
project also gives some of the employees 
an opportunity to do that more often 
and the more you do it, the better you 
become at it. 


FOCUS: How did the union come to 
terms with the issues it faced when enter- 
ing the program? 


Jim Heard: We sat down and discussed 
QWL. We tried to envision some of the 
things that the company could be doing 


Harold Giles, CGE 


to harm us through this program and 
how we would deal with them if they 
came up, but we came to the conclusion 
that if anything happens that the mem- 
bership feels is detrimental to the associ- 
ation, then we can just stop the project. 
Ultimately, that’s the key. 


We certainly saw productivity as one of 
the company’s prime concerns. We have 
had in the past numerous productivity- 
related programs. All of them have been 
complete failures. The big difference 
between this project and the others is 
that the others were controlled by the 
company. The QWL project is different 
in that it has to come from the people. 


FOCUS: What were some of manage- 
ment’s concerns at the beginning of the 
project? 


Harold Giles: On the part of first-line 
supervisors, there was a concern that 
they would have decreased control and, 
as a result of that, since they are mea- 
sured by how well their section is doing, 
their output might fall and consequently 
have a negative impact on them. I think 
that was true of some managers as well. 


There also was a concern on the part of 
some managers and supervisors that by 
having the union involved we would be 
giving too much control to the union as 
an institution and the effectiveness of 
our procedures would be reduced. There 
was also concern that management’s 
rights would be affected by having union 
participation. However, the basic rela- 
tionship between the union and the com- 
pany has not really changed—the union 
certainly is not reluctant to stand up and 
say that they are being hard done by, 
and at the same time, management is not 
reluctant to stand up and say that the 
union has too much control and we are 
not getting the job done. 


FOCUS: How important was the intro- 
duction of new technology to getting the 
OWL project started? Was it a catalyst? 


Harold Giles: I believe that you must 
have two conditions for an effective 
start-up. I think the first condition you 
must have is a business need i.e., you 
have to improve your results. You have 
to have some reason why you want to 
change the way you are doing business. 
The second thing you need is a sufficient 
number of disciples and a sufficient 
degree of receptivity on the part of man- 
agement, unions and the individual con- 
tributors to accept that the way we 
manage has an impact on the way peo- 
ple feel and the success of the business. 


im Heard: Given what the union knew 
bout QWL, we probably would have 
n receptive with or without the new 
ditional way, but it was 
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Interview with Barry Hay- 
ton, Vice President North 
and South America 


and South America, 
Rubber, Polysar.* 


FOCUS: When did Polysar management 
decide to initiate a QWL program? 


Hayton: The company had a terrible 
labour relations record during the late 
50’s and through the middle of the 60’s 
characterized by a legalistic type of 
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approach to labour relations. In 1966 we 
decided to turn this around. A group of 
management people sat down and deve- 
loped a labour relations policy which 
said we are adults and we intend to work 
in a businesslike way and share informa- 
tion with the union and workers. We 
also developed a philosophy that is still 
very fundamental to this whole 
approach. The philosophy is that people 
are responsible, can be trusted, and 
therefore we should provide opportuni- 
ties for people to progress and learn as 
individuals. 


We have operated in that manner and 
during the early to mid 70’s we began to 
build some trust with the union—it takes 
time when you have had a bad relation- 
ship. As we became comfortable with 
one another, we began to explore with 
the union how to bring that philosophy 
right to the shop floor to get people 
involved and make it real. It is fine to 
talk about it and have it in writing but 
until it begins to impact on the guy who 
is operating the plant, it really does not 
have a lot of meaning. 


We are going through a phase where 
there is a lot of retirement—so older peo- 
ple are flowing out and younger people 
are flowing in. We are also building a 
number of new plants here, we are 
expanding this operation, so there is an 
additional inflow of young people. They 
want to be treated as individuals and 
they want to have a say in how their 
work schedules are worked out. I don’t 
think they are being unrealistic, and if 
we can design a work system that meets 
those expectations and entitlements, I 
think we will have a tremendous compet- 


itive advantage. That is what is driving me. 
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FOCUS: How did you go about trying to 
do this? 


Hayton: It was during one set of negotia- 
tions that we made a presentation to the 
union saying there is an approach 
around that is consistent with our philo- 
sophy, why don’t we take a whack at it. 
What we ended up with was a one-page 
letter which said, we are prepared jointly 
to enter into a QWL program. 


We formed a steering committee and 
started a pilot project in our oldest 
plant—the plant where we had the worst 
labour and human relations problems 
and we have been working in that plant 
for the past three years. 


I think there is only one real way to start 
up a QWL project. As management, you 
have got to take the first step, the first 
risk in order to demonstrate credibility 
and until you do that, you both tend to 
stand back and tentatively touch one 
another and nothing really happens. The 
other thing that happens is that there are 
a lot of people on this bandwagon. Com- 
panies.and the unions have to be very 
careful because every company has its 
own characteristic individuality and 
there is no magic approach you could 
take from one company and apply to 
another. You have to feel your own way’ 
and do things that make sense to you. 


FOCUS: Could you identify some key ele- 
ments that should be present when start- 
ing a OWL project ? 


Hayton: If there isn’t some base of trust 
already established there and if you can’t 
sit down and talk with one another 


openly and honestly without getting 
emotional, then you must work on your 
relationship. The other thing is that both 
union and management should have an 
ability to sit on the other side of the table 
and have an appreciation of the other 
guy. You must be prepared to take risks. 
You don’t go into this thing saying, Iam 
going to get a million dollars, that’s not 
the way it works. You really have to go 
into it and say, there are good people out 
there, they are responsible, they have 
needs which we are not meeting and let’s 
get at it. Be prepared to take some novel 
approaches. 


The other thing we did that I think 
might help people wanting to get into 
this type of program is that we set up a 
budget which we jointly administered— 
a quarter of a million dollars the first 
year. It’s administered by the steering 
committee to send people on courses 
and so on. I think that’s a visible demon- 
stration that you are serious and also 
gives people the responsibility of spend- 
ing and saving money. It’s the steering 
committee’s budget, not the company’s. 


FOCUS: Is there any one key thing that 
you have learned from the experience so 


far? 


Hayton: There is just no recipe that you 
can transfer from one plant or one com- 
pany to another. Each company and 
every bargaining unit is unique and you 
have to recognize that. It is a danger 
because there are some people who are 
selling a standard approach that sup- 
posedly is going to work for everybody. 


* At the time of the start-up of the 
program, Barry Hayton was the Sarnia Site 
Manager for Polysar. 


Interview with Frank 
Hubbard, Employee 

Affairs Consultant to 
Polysar.* 


FOCUS: Can you describe how the OWL 
project at Polysar began? 


Hubbard: At the time the project began I 
was in an elected full-time position as 
chief steward of the union at Polysar. 
Historically, the union and company 
have collaborated in a number of areas. 
For instance we had a very effective joint 
safety and health committee which was 
in existence prior to any legislation and a 
joint approach to solving the alcohol 
and drug problems of the hourly 
workers. We consulted daily with the 


company and could get information 
when we requested it. In other words, we 
were operating in a very open 
environment. 


During the 1977 negotiations somebody 
suggested that we get involved in QWL. 
We didn’t have the faintest idea what 
QWL was. We knew that some of the 
multi-nationals were engaged in team- 
work programs. QWL has a pretty nega- 
tive connotation for us, because these 
companies were using QWL to prevent 
unionization of the facilities. Initially, 
we didn’t want anything to do with 
QWL, because if it could be used to pre- 
vent unionization, then it could proba- 
bly be used for de-unionization. 


We had a hard time, making a decision 
to become involved. When we did make 
the decision to become involved, it was 
done through a letter of understanding 
that would allow the negotiating com- 
mittee for the union to study QWL. The 
only commitment we made was to 
become more familiar with QWL. We 
spent several months, talking to people 
from Steinberg’s and the United Food 
and Allied Workers, and we sent some 
of our people, both union and company, 
to John Cotter programs (Ed. Note—an 
introduction program in QWL theory 
and methods) that were run in Toronto. 
We got films and books and tried to edu- 
cate ourselves about QWL. The more we 
looked, the more we became convinced 
that we really didn’t want to engage ina 
project because we felt we were already 
doing it through the collective bargain- 
ing process. 


FOCUS: What were some of the union's 
major concerns? 


Hubbard: We had some real concerns 
over the motivation of some of the line 
people in Polysar. We listened for key 
phrases in our dialogue such as “‘we 
should be able to improve productivity” 
and “‘the bottom line should be 
impacted”’. To us that is another form of 
manipulation. We spent about eight 
months running around in circles until 
we decided to take a little bite of this 
thing to see how it tasted. The company 
suggested that we take this “little bite” 
out of a place called Stereo which had a 
fairly good working relationship 
between supervision and hourly 
workers. Another suggestion was the 
new Styrene plant. 


We suggested the Copolymer plant 
where our grievance case load was really 
high. The working conditions were 
deplorable and relationships very tense. 
We felt that if it would work there, then 
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the chances of success elsewhere would 
be pretty good. 


FOCUS: What did you expect from the 
project? 


Hubbard: We expected that we could 
reinforce the things that we had been 
doing for years anyway without calling 
them QWL. It was just a natural way to 
operate. We hoped that we could further 
develop the kind of relationship that we 
had begun with the company and at 
least in the short term solve some of the 
problems that existed in Copolymer. We 
really didn’t like spending our time on 
grievances. There are many better things 
that we could devote our time to. 


FOCUS: How did you deal with getting 
the support of the membership for starting 
the project? 


Hubbard: Those that were against it said 
we were in bed with the company but we 
handled it by going to the membership. 
We told them that we could terminate it 
at any time. Any of the things the task 
force worked on that enfringed upon the 
collective agreement would have to be 
authorized by the steering committee 

on which the union had equal 
representation. 


Copolymer was about 30 years old and 
at that time there was talk of new tech- 
;ologv that would have made it obsolete 


because financially it didn’t contribute 
nervous and the company reinforced 
that because they hadn’t spent any 
money in upgrading and necessary 


maintenance. 


FOCUS: Did the union have particular 


: od vA >) 
fears about its own role? 


Hubbard: We never sat down and articu- 
lated it, but I think we wondered 
whether or not to allow the company 
sess to the membership. We were 
afraid that some people would imple- 
ent something that might be good for 
iat small group but would be bad for 
whole. We put in some checks that 
that through the steering com- 


we would maintain the ultimate 
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IWL project to develop? 


i: One of the things that we 
about during that seven months 

s this animal called trust. We came to 
the conclusion that you really couldn’t 
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trust. You really couldn’t buy 
you had to do was earn trust 
i demonstrate it in the realities of the 
. Does the company really 

s with the goods when we ask 
ions? Do managers say one thing 
lo something else? Are there hidden 


though we had demonstrated that we 
could do a lot of things together. 


One of the things that we pressed for 
related to power. What power boils 
down to in an industrial community is 
the ability to utilize funds. We spend a 
lot of time defining what sorts of power 
the task forces would have in the area of 
spending funds, without having to get 
approval. These committees weren’t put 
together just to make recommendations. 
They were put together to effect change. 


I think it’s really important for trade 
unions to recognize also that, inan 
industrial setting and a corporate struc- 
ture, there’s a triangle with a base and an 
apex, and power rests at the apex of the 
corporate triangle. In the trade union 
movement, the triangle is inverted and 
really the Chief Executive Officer of a 
trade union movement or the President 
of a local union or the Chairman of a 
bargaining committee really doesn’t 
have any power. The power rests with 
the base and that’s the membership. 


The role of a chief steward is to effect 
change through that power base. That’s 
the reality that we work with. It isn’t 
really a service organization, it’s an 
instrument to effect the change that is 
requested by the membership. 


* At the time of the start-up of the 
program, Frank Hubbard was Chief 
Steward ECW at Polysar. 


Interview with Joe Fabian, 
Manager, Employee 


Relations Division, Polysar 


FOCUS: Can you describe how the project 


was initiated at Polysar? 


Fabian: Polysar first got involved with 
QWL in the 1978 negotiations. We were 
interested as a company in starting up 
something in terms of redesigning jobs. 
During the process of collective bargain- 
ing in March 1978, the union and the 
company exchanged a letter which in 
effect said that they would jointly under- 
take to examine the feasibility of work 
redesign or quality of working life pro- 
ject. The thrust behind that letter 
initially came from our site manager. 
Then both parties commenced the long 
process of talking about what they had 
in mind. The process was kicked off in 
August, 1978 when we actually signed an 
agreement to undertake this project. The 
agreement spells out in substantial detail 
just what it was that we were going to 
explore together. 


FOCUS: What were management’ rea- 
sons for initiating a OWL project? 


Fabian: The general thrust behind our 
program is that if we dedicate ourselves 
to positively changing the work environ- 
ment for employees, then as a very natu- 
ral flow from that, they will in return 
contribute even more to their company 
and therefore to their own long-term 
livelihood and security. If you effect pos- 
itive changes in the work environment, 


then you’ll see that productivity will spin 
off from those changes. Quite frankly, 
that’s exactly what has happened. 


FOCUS: What were some of the reserva- 
tions you had upon entering the project? 


Fabian: When you give people some 
responsibility and authority that they 
traditionally have not had, they may 
handle it well or poorly. So we did have 
some concerns. To deal with them, we 
developed an ongoing steering commit- 
tee made up of members of management 
and the union local bargaining commit- 
tee. That was done so that if there were 
any recommendations coming from the 
Copolymer unit, we would have an over- 
view to ensure that nothing under the 
collective agreement between the parties 
would be violated and to review and 
approve proposed changes. In any 
union-management environment both 
parties have many sacred cows. We had 
to build up a fair amount of trust and 
respect between us. People who have 
been historically in an adversary posi- 
tion don’t make this transition easily. 


F OC US: Did management have any fears 
about starting the program? If so, have | 
they materialized? } 


Fabian: One of the negative aspects of 
the program is the question of what 
happens to the supervisor when 
employees have a very substantial input 
into how they do their work. We see the 
foremen as trainers or co-ordinators 
with an ultimate responsibility for seeing 
the work is accomplished. 


FOCUS: What structures did you set up 
to guide the OWL project? 


Fabian: We developed a central steering 
committee and task force in the work- 
place. We also established a facilitator to 
do three things—to facilitate the QWL 
process in general; to provide a link 
between what was going on in the plant 
and the steering committee; and to facili- | 
tate the process within the task force 
itself. The individual selected for the role | 
was the manager of manpower planning | 
and development. That role requires a 
person with both planning and inter- 
personal skills. The steering committee 
has been the power core and the group 
that prompts things to happen else- 
where. We get feedback from areas in 
the plant about changes that are being 
sought and as a steering committee, we 
assess them and then tell them whether 
or not to proceed. We have a system of 
recording everything that happens and 
from the record we are able to assess the 
progress being made. 


FOCUS: How did you decide where to 
start? 


Fabian: Our work force is spread out 
over many plants and activities, so one 
of the questions asked was “‘where do we 
start?” Do we start everywhere or do we 
take one piece, start there, and then spill 
over to the rest of the operation? Then of 
course, the question was, if so, which 
piece are we going to take? The decision 
that we made together as a union and 
company was to take what we consider 
the most difficult area in our operation 
to work in, and that was called the Co- 
polymer area. It’s a very old facility and 
not a very clean place to work. In spite 
of the facilities however, the people were 
loyal employees—loyal to both the com- 
pany and their union. 


FOCUS: Has the QWL approach been 
used in other areas of the operation? 


Fabian: Yes, we’re building a new Butyl 
plant. There is a task force in place that 
is involved in the total design of how 
work is going to be done in that plant, 
right from the date that the plant went 
on the drawing board. We feel that once 
we get going, many of the problems that 
we faced at start-up would have been 
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dealt with and that we are going to have 
a very smooth transition in the new 
plant. We also have another small plant 
that is being built and the same kind of 
task force is working there. The different 
work areas all want to get involved in 
task forces and start to examine their 
respective work areas. We see 1981 as 
being a year in which we will make a 
major thrust in spreading the program 
right through the operation. 


FOCUS: What are some of the conditions 
you see as necessary to starting up a OWL 
project? 


Fabian: The thing that is needed is a 
total commitment right up to the leader- 
ship of the union and right up to the 
board of directors of the company. Peo- 
ple have to be involved, they have to 
know what’s going on and they have to 
support it. 


FOCUS: At this early stage in the project, 
have you seen any immediate benefits? 


Fabian: When you have 2,000 people in 
a work place doing their respective jobs, 
they come from many backgrounds and 
they have all kinds of untapped resour- 
ces. Normally, you never have an oppor- 


tunity to probe those resources. They 
never have an opportunity to demon- 
strate what they can truly do. While the 
program is not perfect, it is beginning to 
create the atmosphere whereby they can 
do things both for themselves, for the 
company, and for the union. 


FOCUS: Have you learned any lessons 
from this experience which might be of 
benefit to others? 


Fabian: I think you have to start with an 
operating philosophy and then you have 
to appreciate that there are great gains 
to be made by everybody through the 
process. Don’t try to embark on the pro- 
cess on the basis that it is going to 
improve productivity because that is not 
going to work. It will work if you 
approach it from the point of view of try- 
ing to positively change the work envir- 
onment for the people because then 
they'll give it back to you many times 
over. 


I think the other thing that you need is 
the right people to start it off. You can’t 
start up with people from both sides who 
are in very strong adversary roles. There 
has to be an appreciation that both sides 
are prepared to adopt change. If you 
don’t have the right mix of people, it is 
not going to happen. The mix of people 
might start the project for entirely separ- 
ate reasons. We are very fortunate at 
Polysar because both management and 
the union had a head start. They knew 
each other well and they started to build 
up respect for each other. I think you 
have to build up mutual respect and 
trust. It takes time, it takes a lot of meet- 
ings and it takes the ability on both sides 
to be good listeners. Once you build up 
respect and trust, things start to happen. 


Interview with Bill 


Burgess, QWL Facilitator, 
Union Negotiator, Polysar 


FOCUS: Would you tell me what your 
role is in relationship to the QWL project? 


Burgess: As a union person, I was on the 
negotiating committee when they were 
introduced to the QWL project. The 
proposal was made jointly by the com- 
pany and the union that there should be 
an hourly person fully involved in the 
QWL program and that happened to be 
me, so my title is QWL Facilitator for 
Polysar. 


FOCUS: What were some of the union's 
expectations when going into the 
program? 


a 


Burgess: What we hoped to get from it is 
the same thing that we have been fight- 
ing for for years; that is, a better place to 
work. We felt that this would give us a 
say in our jobs and our environment, a 
chance to make some of those decisions 
on what happens to us personally as far 
as work is concerned. That’s something 
we have been trying to do as a union. 
Every union has always been trying to 
do that. 


FOCUS: What were some of the union’s 
concerns around entering the project? 
What about the negative side of participa- 
ting in the project? 


Burgess: We said if we want this to work, 
we want it to work everywhere in the 
plant, not just the easy spots, so we will 
try the hardest spot possible. That 
turned out to be the Copolymer plant. 
The people working there were very dis- 
satisfied with the management of the 
place for various reasons. If it would 
work there, it would probably work 


anywhere. 


The union was afraid that this was 
other one of those things that would 
t off with a bang and then fade out of 


cture through lack of backing from 


top and middle management and the 
union. If those people aren’t fully behind 
it and work to keep it going, it will fall 
flat on its face. I do not think we have 
the backing of the middle management 
people because they do not know what it 
is all about. They have been more or less 
left out in the cold. They were not 
involved as they should have been. 


One of the things that we were and still 
are very much afraid of was that we will 
have less people in the long run. We 
hoped that the company would end up 
with better productivity because if the 
company does better, we do too. It’s 
much easier to negotiate when they have 
made lots of money than when they are 
broke. But in the history of Polysar, the 
way that many of the managers raised 
their productivity was to cut people. It is 
pretty easy to increase your productivity 
if you cut out jobs and put out the same 
amount of product. That is a pretty 
quick way of getting productivity, and 
we were afraid that was exactly what 
they were going to try to do through this 
program. But they assured us in writing 
that no one will lose their job. We have a 
protection clause and that’s good. 


FOCUS: How did you feel the program 
might affect your relationship with your 
membership? 


Burgess: We were sure that our member- 
ship would feel that we had sold out to 
the company and quite a few of them do. 
One of the reasons they do feel that way 
is because we did not explain ourselves 
very well. Our only real vehicle for 
explaining ourselves as a union is 
through union meetings and, of course, 
if people do not come to the meetings, 
they are not going to hear the story. We 
hope to alleviate that problem right 
away because we are setting up some 
programs to explain what QWL is. 
Hopefully, people will understand what 
we are trying to do and that it is nota 
sell-out to the company. On the other 
hand, the supervisors, first and second- 
line management, feel the same way 
about the company. They feel the com- 
pany sold out to the union in this pro- 
ject. And they don’t know any more 
about it than our rank and file. I think it 
is more a matter of not knowing what it 
is that scares people. 


I have never felt that the union is in 
danger of disappearing because of 
QWL. The only thing that might build 
that kind of fear is that some places that 
have a QWL project are non-union and 
never were union. We have tried to 
organize these places and have been told 
by the people there that they don’t needa 
union, ‘We have got the QWL project’. I 
believe that the union will always have a 
place, in not just Polysar, but in the 
working world. I think it has to be there. 


For a QWL project to work, there has to 
be a union. It might look good at first in 
a non-union plant but what invariably 
happens is management saying what the 
project is going to be without any oppo- 
sition. You have to have a balance with 
the union saying “‘that is as far as you 
can go”. 


FOCUS: What kind of advice would you 
offer to a union wanting to initiatea OWL 
project? 


Burgess: The first advice I would give is 
to go slowly. Don’t be rushed into it, 
talk it over amongst yourselves as a 
union and with the company, asking 
every question you can think of and 
make sure you take all the time you 
need. If you are going into this, you have 
got to be prepared for a long session, 
even in start-up. 


I would advise the union to make sure 
that the company has acquainted their 
middle and first-line management with 


what they are going to do. We did not 
do that. We found that if anything 
would kill a project, it’s people fearing 
the loss of their jobs or their authority. 
Our top management are all for this pro- 
ject, right from the president down to 
our plant manager, but I don’t think 
they have given enough vocal support to 
it. Middle management people, first-line 
supervisors, feel that they will be the odd 
man out. One of the things everybody 
says is that responsibility is being pushed 
down. Of course, they are all thinking, 
what am I going to do—that was my job 
before, to make the decisions. I would 
suggest to the union, if you believe in the 
project make sure your company 
involves everyone early. 


I think we did not involve enough stand- 
ard people. We went too fast even 
though we took six months... we 
should have read a little more about it. 
But I am talking in hindsight, which is 
pretty easy to do. Maybe you can’t do it 
that way. To be involved you have to 
make mistakes. 


Interview with John 


Klauke, Manager, 
Manpower Planning and 
QWL Co-ordinator, 
Polysar 


FOCUS: Can you describe your role in 
the QWL Project at Polysar? 


Klauke: My title is Manager, Manpower 
Planning and Development; I am also 
QWL co-ordinator which is a very ill- 
defined job. It ranges from being a ‘go- 
fer’; to being a negotiator, and a bridge 
between the various groups; to facilitat- 
ing action, developing some cohesion 
and getting rid of some bottle-necks. As 
time has gone on, the relationship to 
manpower planning is becoming more 
and more evident because what goes on 
in the work place and how jobs are 
staffed and restructured, if at all, 
impacts upon training and staffing. 


FOCUS: Why did Polysar management 
decide to start a QWL project? What were 
some of the conditions that were present 
at that time? 


Klauke: The belief that there had to be a 
better way—the fighting and scrapping 
and tremendous waste of energy that 
went into fighting stupid battles was a 
waste of time. Everybody was the loser, 
nobody was the winner. With technol- 
Ogy changing in the way it is changing, 
already we have seen some significant 


John Klauke, Polysar 


erosion of people’s ability to relate to 
their jobs. They were getting boxed in 
and because of systems that had built up 
over the years, all it was going to do was 
get worse. You had to do something to 
at least try to change the environment. 
The other thing is the resources of the 
people out there. Because people were 
getting boxed in more and more they 
weren’t having the opportunity to par- 
ticipate and have a say in their own jobs. 
That energy source or that source of 
information really had to be tapped. It 
was too valuable to let it just sit there 
and lie. 


FOCUS: What were some of manage- 
ment’s expectations of the project? 


Klauke: We felt that if people were pro- 
vided with the opportunity to become 
more involved in their job, increased 
interest would follow. We believe a spe- 
cific result evolving from this would be a 
more productive work force. I think 
management has to be the initiator and 
they cannot be impatient for results. If 
you are looking for productivity to 
increase within three months, it won’t 
happen. 


FOCUS: Did you have some concerns that 
you thought might have a negative impact 
on management or management's role? 


Klauke: There’s no question that we’ve 
been brought up in the society in a work 
environment where things were very 


rigid, highly structured, highly con- 
trolled. In many people I think there was 
a fear how in heaven’s name can I be 
held accountable for something if I 
invite participation in that discussion or 
in that problem solving exercise of other 
people. Because the basic belief was that 
others were not as capable as I am in 
making the best decision. I think that 
was one of the basic fears of losing ‘man- 
agement control’. 


FOCUS: Do you have any words of advice 
to offer to someone who is thinking about 
starting up a QWL project? 


Klauke: You have to develop your own 
ball game. You cannot transpose one set 
of conditions that have worked in one 
site to another. Your guide must be the 
understanding of and commitment to 
the fact that people are basically good, 
honest, and want and need the oppor- 
tunity to participate. They want to be 
respected as human beings, and they 
want to have some effect on the environ- 
ment around them. 
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The past few months have been both active 
and rewarding for the staff of the Centre. 
It has been somewhat of a transitional 
phase, with the Centre both consolidating 
its existing programs, and initiating new 
endeavours. 


Field projects 


In the field project area the staff have 
been providing consultative services to 
some eight different ongoing projects 
including Ford/UA W at Oakville, Poly- 
ar/ECW at Sarnia and CGE/IFPTE at 
Guelph. The projects now cover all 
stages from beginning, implementation 
to sustaining a developed setting. The 
Centre is both consolidating its existing 
yrograms and initiating new 


r 


ideavours. 
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Conference 


Last October the Ontario Advisory 
ommittee on the Quality of Working 
e hosted a conference called ““Perspec- 
on the Quality of Working Life.” 
erspectives’’ Conference was a 


uation’ in the development of 
f working life within Ontario. It 
1 meeting place of people, organiza- 
tions, ideas, experiences and visions 
ing that development. It repres- 
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What’s going on at the Ontario 
Quality of Working Life Centre 


learning in a process involving changing 
working conditions, and new 
approaches to organizational effective- 
ness and industrial relations. 


Those who participated in the confer- 
ence were individuals representing 
organizations interested in the improve- 
ment of quality of working life in Onta- 
rio and currently active in the 
development of field projects. Participat- 
ing organizations included: 


Canadian General Electric Company 
Limited and the Draftsmen Association 
(International Federation of Profes- 
sional and Technical Engineers) 


Canwirco Inc. and the United Steel- 
workers of America 


Eldorado Nuclear Limited and the Uni- 
ted Steelworkers of America 


Ford Motor Company of Canada Ltd. 
and the United Auto Workers 


Miracle Food Mart and the United 
Food and Commercial Workers 


Polysar Limited and the Energy and 
Chemical Workers Union 


Shell Canada Limited and the Energy 
and Chemical Workers Union 


The design of the “‘Perspectives” Confer- 
ence is very much a reflection of the way 
in which QWL is understood and 
engaged in by the Centre, that is, as a 
process of ongoing interaction and learn- 
ing by management, union and workers. 


The key feature of the conference itself 
was the dialogue generated between par- 
ticipants in the QWL field projects and 
the Advisory Committee members and 
the sharing of information and expe- 
rience between the different field sites 
which occurred during the afternoon 
workshops and throughout the day. 
That exchange provided an illustration 
of the various phases of field project 
development. In order to stimulate such 
a dialogue, perspectives on QWL from 
the points of view of management, 
government and labour were given in the 
morning session. 


The perspectives given were that of Roy 
F. Bennett, President and Chief Execu- 
tive Officer of the Ford Motor Company 
of Canada Limited; Tim Armstrong, 
Q.C., Deputy Minister of Labour of 
Ontario; and Bill Horner, Administra- 
tive Assistant to Owen Bieber, Vice- 
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Participants at the ‘Perspectives on the Quality of Working Life’ Conference held 


last fall in Toronto. 


President of the United Auto Workers of 
America. A personal perspective on 
QWL was given by Dr. Sidney Harman, 
President and Chief Executive Officer of 
Harman International Industries. 


The speakers, and the participants, 
emphasized the issues which must be 
dealt with in laying the groundwork for 
a QWL project, starting it up, and sus- 
taining it. In general, two major themes 
emerged from the discussions: firstly, the 
major importance of the role of first line 
supervision and middle management for 
sustaining change in the workplace, and 
secondly, the changing role of the union 
and the importance of leadership given 
by the union to QWL projects. 


The Ontario Quality of Working Life 
Centre has published a booklet of the 
conference proceedings which is availa- 
ble from the Centre. 
0 a OS 
Education 


Introductory Seminars: 


Since the summer of 1980, the Centre 
has held a number of educational events 
serving the needs of the labour- 
management community and the public 
at large. 


Since last October,the Centre and Cam- 
brian College held a one-day introduc- 
tory seminar on QWL in Sudbury, 
Ontario. The design of the day inciuded 
an opening speech on ““The Why, What 
and How of QWL” followed by small- 
group discussions focussing on issues 
raised by the talk. The afternoon session 
consisted of a series of workshops on 
those issues resourced by people with 
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practical experience in QWL, anda 
panel discussion. 


Similar seminars were held in conjunc- 
tion with the Centre for Industrial Rela- 
tions of the University of Toronto, with 
Mohawk College (in November) for peo- 
ple in the Hamilton area, and in St. 
Catharines in January in association 
with Niagara College. 


Socio-technical design course 


From March 29 to April 3, 1981, the 
Centre is holding a one week course in 
socio-technical concepts and techniques 
for participants in active QWL projects. 
The course will be in Sarnia, Ontario, a 
community which already contains a 
high level of QWL activity. Although the 
Centre course is full, similar courses will 
be offered by other groups this spring. 
(See forthcoming events). 
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Union Education 


The Centre recognizes the special role to 
be played by unions in QWL develop- 
ments. It sees the need for education spe- 
cifically directed at helping unions 
understand both the principles of QWL 
and their changing role in respect to 
promoting and fostering QWL in Onta- 
rio. As a result, the Centre has been 
developing, with the assistance and 
direction of its labour associates and 
staff, an educational program by and for 
unions. Centre staff have been active in 
recent months addressing various unions 
and labour bodies in QWL and the role 
of unions vis-a-vis QWL. 


The B.C. Quality of Working Life 
Forum in October 1980 featured Nor- 
man Paxton, a National Representative 
of the Canadian Paperworkers Union 
and a Vice-President of the Ontario Fed- 
eration of Labour on leave of absence 
with the Centre, as a speaker. The topic 
covered was ““Trade Union involvement 
in QWL: how it can be achieved and 
why it is a necessary condition for the 
survival of the union movement.” 


The Centre will provide speakers and 
run workshops for unions or labour 
groups on request. 


Supervisory and middle management 
training 


Special training programs for supervi- 
sors and middle managers are extremely 
important within any QWL project 
because of the key roles they hold. They 
not only provide essential support to the 
QWL site itself, but also play a major 
part in linking the site up with the rest of 
the organization. Providing leadership 
within a QWL project often means hav- 
ing to change many of one’s old views 
about what it means to “manage’’, in 
addition to learning new sets of 
behaviour. 


In recognition of the importance of the 
role of supervisors and middle manag- 
ers, the Centre has developed a model 
position of the principles of QWL, to use 
as the first step in a full program of 
supervisory training. The base model 
has been used in one of the Centre’s field 
projects and the Centre is currently 
expanding on this model to develop 
more skills training programs for use in 
several other projects. 


Publications 


Dealing with Some Obstacles to Innova- 
tion in the Workplace, by Jacauie Man- 
sell is the first in a new Series of 
occasional papers published by the 
Ontario Quality of Working Life Centre 
entitled Jssues in the Quality of Working 
Life. 


As the title suggests, the paper aims to 
increase the understanding of the obsta- 
cles to change and to explore ways in 
which to overcome them. Obstacles iden- 
tified are discussed in terms of three 
basic categories: need, motive, power 
and control. Copies may be obtained 
free of charge by writing the Ontario 
Quality of Working Life Centre, Minis- 
try of Labour, 15th Floor, 400 Univer- 
sity Avenue, Toronto, Ontario M7A 1T7. 
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Recent Developments 


Canada 


Potash Corporation—The Potash Corpo- 
ration of Saskatchewan and its unions 
(which include the Energy and Chemical 
Workers and the United Steelworkers of 
America) have agreed to establish a 
Work Environment Board which will 
study all aspects of employee welfare. 
[he tripartite board will include seven 
employee representatives and seven 
management representatives with two 
government members. 
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ductivity Forum—The Work in 
\merica Institute has established the 
‘oductivity Forum in order to expand 
of its programs on productiv- 


WL , and to provide for 


' ity “con- 
| tinuing interaction among 

1owledg: as nd effective decision- 
ikers in business, labour, government 
education”, Membership in the Pro- 


j ctivity Forum gives organizations the 
1etits of insider working sessions, tar- 
i gi ymposia, arranged site visits 
' around the world, personal contacts, 
i access to a management informa- 
on resource and the Work in America 
te’s Bee ore eres 


ed by writing: The Productivity 

um, Work in America Institute Inc., 
700 White Plains Road, Scarsdale, New 
York 10583, U.S.A. 


Productivity poll—A recent Gallup poll 
for the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
reported in the World of Work Report 
(Nov that “American 

are concerned with the declin- 
ing rate of U.S. productivity and are 
eager to work with management to 
improve the nation’s economic perfor- 
mance”. Respondents felt that increased 
worker participation in decision-making 
was critical to improving worker 
attitudes—“‘eight out of ten said that 
more involvement in the decision- 
making process would be a definite 
incentive for them to work harder,” 


1980) says 


workers 


Steel industry contract—The new three- 
year basic steel industry contract signed 
by the nine largest American steel com- 
panies and the United Steelworkers of 
America has a quality of working life 
clause. An experimental program to deal 
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with local plant issues has been set up by 
the negotiators. At some plants they will 
establish ‘labour-management participa- 
tion teams’ to solve problems or intro- 
duce innovative work practices without 
resorting to bargaining or the grievance 
procedure. The worker-management 
teams are expected to tackle the issues of 
productivity, morale, working condi- 
tions and, according to a union spokes- 
man, the issues of ‘dignity.’ 
SRE 
Europe 


Clearinghouse on the Quality of Working 
Life—Within the framework of its Inter- 
national Programme for the Improve- 
ment of Working Conditions and 
Environment, the ILO has established a 
Clearinghouse on QWL to support a 
network of institutions interested in 
QWL and to disseminate information 
on QWL. Plans for the clearinghouse 
include: a directory of QWL institutions; 
and the production of an information 
bulletin, bibliographies and fact sheets. 
For further information contact: George 
Spyropoulos, Chief, Conditions of Work 
and Life Branch, Working Conditions 
and Environment Department, Interna- 
tional Labour Office, CH-1211 Geneva 
22, Switzerland. 


European Economic Council directive— 
The draft Fifth Directive of the Euro- 
pean Economic Council (if passed) will 
require the harmonization of company 
law in each member state in the matter 
of participation by workers in the affairs 
of their companies and the mechanisms 
of industrial democracy. A possible 
mechanism being discussed is that of 
compulsory consultative councils elected 
by all employees including management, 
voting in secret ballot, empowered to 
consider all important board proposals 
for the conduct of the company. 
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Australia 
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Employee participation policy—The 
Department of Industrial Affairs and 
Employment has issued an “Employee 
Participation” policy, to encourage the 
voluntary adoption of employee partici- 
pation in the form of improved com- 
munication, joint consultation 


committees and the redesign of work 
tasks. 


Industrial democracy committee—The 
Government of New South Wales has 
created a Tripartite Standing Committee 
on Industrial Democracy to promote the 
development of industrial democracy; 
advise on possible government policies 
and programs to assist the private and 
public sectors; advise on legislation; 
recommend areas of research; and 
increase the effectiveness of the Work 
Advisory Unit. 


Recent Events 


Canada 


Construction Industry Labour 
Relations—The University of Quebec at 
Montreal presented a conference on 
“Tabour Relations Management in the 
Construction Industry—international 
perspectives” on November 3-4, 1980. 
For more information contact: Noel 
Malette, 514-282-4244. 


Critical Issues forum—The fourth forum 
in the Niagara Institute/Institute for 
Research on Public Policy series on 
Managing Critical Issues, entitled 
‘Upheaval in the Workplace’, took 
place on March 3, 1981 at the Ontario 
Science Centre in Toronto. For informa- 
tion contact: Laurie Weber, The Niagara 
Institute, Box 1041, Niagara-on-the- 
Lake, Ontario. LOS 1J0. Tel: 
416-468-2151. 


Ergonomics seminar—The University of 
Guelph and The Industrial Accident 
Prevention Association sponsored a 
seminar on ‘“‘Human Performance in 
Industry’, December 11, 1980 in 
Toronto. The seminar examined 
approaches to reduce human error and 
stress in industrial systems and environ- 
ments through ergonomics. 


Human Factors and OWL—The title of 
the 1980 Annual Meeting of the Human 
Factors Association of Canada on Sep- 
tember 4-6, was “Human Factors and 
the Quality of Working Life’’. 


Industrial workplace design colloquium— 
A colloquium on industrial work places 
entitled ‘“The design of industrial facili- 
ties for better conditions at work: archi- 
tecture, ergonomy and accident 
prevention”, was held September 25-27, 
1980 at the University of Montreal. The 
colloquium was organized by the 
Faculté de l’amenagement de |’ Univer- 
sité de Montréal in collaboration with 
l’Ecole Polytechnique and I’Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes Commerciales. 


Perspectives on Management Develop- 
ment seminar—The Third Annual Pers- 
pectives on Management Development 
seminar was held at the Niagara Insti- 
tute, November 11-14, 1980. The 
seminar focussed on the latest research 
on adult development to gain new per- 
spectives on staff, management and 
organization development. 


Policy Alternatives for Canadians—The 
Canadian Centre for Policy Alternatives 
(established with labour support) held its 
inaugural conference entitled Policy 
Alternatives for Canadians, December 13 
and 14, 1980 in Ottawa. Topics for dis- 
cussion at the two-day conference 
included: control of pension funds, 
modernization of industry, and the 
effects of computer technology on 
employment. The CCPA, established in 
Spring 1980, acts as a “think tank” on 
issues such as industrial development 
strategies, the future role of the public 
sector, regional economic development 
potential, and anti-labour practices in 
industrial relations. The Centre will pro- 
duce a regular newsletter, Policy 
Alternatives. 


QWL course—B.C. Research held a one- 
week residential course in productivity 
and the quality of working life entitled 
“Job and Organization Design’’, 
November 16-21, 1980 in Parksville, 
B.C. The course was calculated to pro- 
vide participants with skills in using the 
socio-technical approach to QWL and 
knowledge of QWL experiments being 
carried on in Canada. 


OWL seminar—The Ontario Quality of 
Working Life Centre and Niagara Col- 
lege’s Institute for Labour and Labour- 
Management Studies held a one-day 
introductory seminar on QWL at the 
Parkway Hotel, St. Catharines, Ontario, 
Friday, January 23, 1981. 


QWL course—John J. Cotter and Asso- 

ciates held a one-week course on Design- 
ing more effective organizations to 
‘improve the quality of working life in 
Toronto, March 16-21, 1981. For infor- 
mation contact: John J. Cotter and 
| Associates, 11165 Valley Spring Lane, 
North Hollywood, California 91602, 
USS.A., Tel: 213-762-7569. 


Socio-technical Systems course—A new 
Seminar on “Socio-technical Systems 
_and the Quality of Working Life” was 

| presented by Organizational Consul- 
tants, Inc. with William A. Pasmore and 
John J. Sherwood on March 4-6, 1981 in 
Chicago. The seminar was designed to 
increase participants’ abilities to design 
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work using the socio-technical systems 
methods. Contact: Organizational Con- 
sultants, Inc., P.O. Box 3111, West 
Lafayette, Indiana 47906, U.S.A. 
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OD Network Conference—The Fall 
Organization Development Network 
Conference entitled ‘“‘Vision/Action”’ 
was held October 6-10, 1980, in San 
Francisco. The conference explored a 
central theme: the crucial issues, trends 
and developments of the 1980s and their 
implications for organization consul- 
tants, leaders, and members. Contact 
OD Network Conference, P.O. Box 
6569, San Jose, California 95150. 


Productivity Centre Consortium—The 
Regional Productivity Centre Consor- 
tium was held October 22-23, 1980, in 
Houston, hosted by the American Pro- 
ductivity Center. The goal of the meet- 
ing was to develop an effective 
information sharing/cooperation net- 
work between productivity and quality 
of working life centres. 


Europe and the United Kingdom 


Rewarding Work conference— 
“Rewarding Work” was the theme of 
the fifth conference in Amsterdam 
organized by the European Federation 
of Productivity Services and the Euro- 
pean Association for Personnel Manage- 
ment on International Work and Pay. 
Further information on proceedings can 
be obtained from: VOA/nvp Confer- 
ence Secretariat, van Alkemadelaan 700, 
NL-2597 AW, The Hague, Holland. 


Bath/Tavistock conference—The theme 
of the 1981 Bath/Tavistock Exploratory 
Conference held January 14-24, 1981 
was “Understanding and Re-direction in 
Organizational Life’. Further informa- 
tion can be obtained from: G. Hutton, 
Centre for the Study of Organizational 
Change and Development, University of 
Bath, Claverton Down, Bath BA27AY, 
England. 
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Applied Systems Research conference— 
The International Congress on Applied 
Systems Research and Cybernetics was 
held December 12-15, 1980. Its main 
theme was ‘“‘The Quality of Life and 
How to Improve It’. The emphasis of 
the sessions was on the practical use of 
systems research and cybernetics in 
improving the quality of human life in 
our society. Conference Proceedings can 
be obtained by contacting: Dr. George 
E. Lasker, Congress President, School of 


Computer Science, University of Wind- 
sor, Windsor, Ontario, Canada N9B 3P4. 
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Information Processing conference— 
International Federation for Informa- 
tion Processing—8th World Congress 
(IFIP Congress 80)—“*Challenges of a 
Computer Presence” was the theme of 
this congress, held October 6-9, 1980 in 
Tokyo and October 14-17 in Melbourne, 
Australia. Proceedings may be obtained 
from: IFIP Congress 80, c/o IPSJ, 
Kikaishinko Bldg., 3-5-8 Shibakoen, 


Minato-ku, Tokyo 105, Japan. 


Human Values seminars—The Niagara 
Institute will hold a series of seminars on 
“Human Values in Organizational Life”’ 
beginning in Banff, February 28-March 
7, at Niagara-on-the-Lake, May 8-15, 
June 5-12, Sept. 11-18, Sept. 25-Oct. 2, 
and Oct. 16-23; and Lake O’Hara, B.C., 
Sept. 27-Oct. 3. The seminars, organized 
around selections from literature in the 
humanities, social sciences and environ- 
mental studies, enable participants to 
explore the implications of changing 
values for their organizations and their 
own lives. Contact: The Niagara 
Institute. 


Forthcoming Events 


Canada 


I. A.P.A. Conference—The Annual 
Industrial Accident Prevention Associa- 
tion Conference will be held in Toronto, 
April 6, 7, and 8, 1981. Two presenta- 
tions on QWL will be made by the Onta- 
rio QWL Centre, 3 p.m., April 6 and 
9:30 a.m., April 8. For information con- 
tact: The I.A.P.A., 2 Bloor Street East, 
24th Floor,Toronto, Ontario M4W 3C2. 


Job and Organization Design course— 
B.C. Research is currently planning to 
hold its course on Job and Organization 
Design from May 3rd to May 8th, 1980. 
Possible sites for the course are Parks- 
ville, B.C. or Edmonton, Alberta. B.C. 
Research subsequently plans to hold its 
course regularly every year in the Spring 
and Fall. For information and registra- 
tion information contact: Sue Burton, 
B.C. Research, 3650 Wesbrook Mall, 
Vancouver, B.C. V6S 2L2, Tel: 
604-224-4331, telex 04-507748. 


Management of Change workshops— 
Fromkin Van Horn Limited will be pre- 
senting a series of five workshops to be 
duplicated in Toronto and Calgary in 
1981, designed to increase skills and 
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The Canadian Council on Working Life 


and The International Council for the Quality of Working Life 
spounce the First International Conference on the Quality of Working Life to be held at 


a 


the Harbour Castle Hilton Hotel, Toronto, Canada from August 30-September 3, 1981 


ed in and committed to improving the quality of working life. 


e is a shared undertaking of the Canadian Council on Working Life 
onal Council for the Quality of Working Life. The conference 
1 sponsorship of a variety of government, business and 
i at of a worldwide network of centres 
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be the first, large-scale, open, quality of working 
world. Itis designed to: 


e the state of the art of QWL 
a to interface with other areas 
issues of the 1980's 


nference ccordinators are: 


ilty of Management Studies, University of Toronto 
Ontario Quality of Working Life Centre, Toronto 


es and theme coordinators are: 


-Lou Davis, James Taylor (U.S.A.), Norm Halpern (Canada) 
ard Rosenbrock (U.K.) 

Dick Walton (U.S.A.) 

an Ketchum (U.S.A.), George Trepo (France), 


rs 


| De (India) 

ies /centres — Hans van Beinum (Canada), 
Alan Davies (Australia), Merrelyn Emery (Australia) 
lenalode -Eric Trist (Canada) 

rk — Jim Watson (U.K.) 

— Dutch Landen (U.S.A.) 

~~Maurice Lemelin (Canada), Irving Bluestone 
) 

processes — Maurice Boisvert (Canada) 
upervisors — Ernesto Poza (U.S.A.), Bill Westley (Canada) 
ip at eS ‘ticipation — Don Nightingale (Canada), 


in addition to the themes, special presentations will be given on: 
QWL and the 80’s — Eric Tist (Canada) 
State-of-the-Art — Albert Cherns (U.K.) 
ie nile Maced scene — Einar Thorsrud (Norway) 
abour’s role in improving quality of working life —Irving Bluestone (U 
Learning from new designs —Lou Davis (U.S.A.) : eS 
inventing theory —Fred Emery (Australia) 
QWL and leadership — Michael Maccoby (U.S.A.) 
Quality of learning and QWL—Hans van Beinum (Canada) 
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s for managers, workers, trade unionists, professionals and other 


A unique event 


The conference is being designed 
as a working conference which will 
encourage a community of 
involvement on the part of the 
participants. An extensive 
pre-planned program of 
simultaneous presentations will 
co-exist with the less structured 
activities that are expected to arise. 


Sessions at the conference will be 
in either of the two official 
languages of Canada: French and 
English. Simultaneous translation 
will be available for major 
conference sessions. 


The conference will take place at 
the Harbour Castle Hilton and 
Convention Centre in Toronto, 
Canada. The cost of the 
conference is $440 Canadian to 
participants and presenters alike. 
The registration fee for students is 
$220 Canadian. A deposit of $100 
Canadian must accompany 
registration. The balance of the 
registration fee is required by July 
31, 1981. Please make cheque 
payable to QWL and the 80’s. Full 
refund will be issued if notification 
of cancellation is received by July 
31, 1981. 


Please address all inquiries to 


QWL and the 80’s_— 
252 sbreigl Street West 


77 Telephone (41 eo 
968-2204 _ 
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knowledge in organization improvement 
and the management of change. Intro- 
duction to the socio-technical approach 
to organization development was held in 
Toronto, January 12-15 and Calgary, 
January 26-29. Organization Design, 
will be held in Toronto, May 11-14, Cal- 
gary, May 25-28. Team Building and 
Process Consultation Skills, Toronto, 
November 16-19, Calgary, December 7- 
10. Contact: Mary Baetz, Fromkin Van 
Horn Ltd. in Toronto. 


Micro-Electronics conference—Labour 
Canada has rescheduled its conference 
(originally scheduled for November 17- 
18, 1980) on the “Impact of Micro- 
Electronics and Communications 
Technology on the Industrial Work 
Environment” to March 30-31, 1981, in 
Ottawa. For registration information 
contact: Elizabeth Humphreys, 
Women’s Bureau, Labour Canada, 
Hull, Quebec, K1A 0J2, Tel: 
819-997-1550. 


Open College course—Commencing on 

January 6, 1981, Open College of Ryerson 
Polytechnical Institute will conduct a new 
radio credit course about people at work 

entitled “‘Psychology in the Workplace— 
People, Jobs and Organizations’’. The 
course is broadcast three times weekly on 
-CJRT-FM 91.1 in Toronto. Topics 
covered will include: morale and produc- 
| tivity, transitional leadership styles, nego- 
tiations and conflict, and organizations 
and change. For further information con- 
tact: J. Wells, Open College, 297 Victoria 
Street, Toronto, Ontario. M5B 1W1, Tel: 
416-595-5273. 


Work in the Future conference—On 24th 
to 26th April, 1981, Ontario Federation 
of Labour will be holding a conference 
in Toronto on the subject of technology. 
One of the topics will be ““The Nature, 
Quality and Structure of Work in the 
Future”. For further information con- 
tact: The OFL, 15 Gervais Drive, Don 
Mills, Ontario. M3C 1Y8 Tel: 
416-441-2731. 


| 
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United States 


Ecology of Work conference—NTL and 
the OD Network will be sponsoring two 
more “editions” of the Ecology of Work 
Conferences, in San Diego, April 8-10, 
1981, and Baltimore, November 1 1-13, 
1981. For further information contact: 
Tom Chase, Conference Co-ordinator, 
67 Dover Point Road, Dover, New 
Hampshire 03820, U.S.A., Tel. 
603-862-2018. 


AA SU EO PARE Te 
Europe and the United Kingdom 


Participation symposium—The Indus- 
trial Participation Association plans to 
hold an international symposium in 
Vienna, the theme of which will be 
““Participation—A Joint Approach to 
Problems of Working Life in the 1980s”’. 
Tentative dates are November 4-7, 1981. 
Sub-themes include: participation in 
strategic and management decisions, 
participation in decisions at the work- 
place, and participation in ownership 
and rewards. Further information may 
be obtained from: Patrick Dolan, Inter- 
national Symposium Organizer, Indus- 
trial Participation Association, 78 
Buckingham Gate, London SWIE 6PQ, 


Tel: 01-222-0351. 
SEE ST 
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The Ontario Quality of Working Life 
Centre operates an information service 
which includes the distribution of informa- 
tion kits, brochures, etc., the performance 
of literature searches, and the publication 
of papers on QWL. For information 
contact: Janine Kitchen, Program Co- 
ordinator, Ontario Quality of Working 
Life Centre. Tel: 416-965-5958. 


Selected Readings: ee 


Starting-up 
QWL projects 


The following selected readings deal with 
Starting-up QWL Projects. Further infor- 
mation on the articles mentioned may be 
obtained from the Centre. 


Sy SSSR 
Books and Papers 


Goodman, Paul S. Assessing Organiza- 
tional Change: The Rushton Quality of 
Work Experiment. Wiley Series on 
Organizational Assessment and Change. 
John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1979. 
The purpose of this book is to tell the 
story of the QWL experiment at the 
Rushton Mining Company. Part one of 
the book describes the Rushton setting 
and Part two provides a historical 
account of the change. It opens with the 
decision to participate, delineates the 
development and proposed experimental 
plan, then moves into the phases of 
implementation of the plan and diffus- 
ing it to the rest of the organization. The 
author discusses institutionalizing and 
sustaining change as well as critical 
issues in designing and implementing 
QWL experiments. 


Mansell, Jacquie. Dealing With Some 
Obstacles to Innovation in the Workplace. 
Occasional Paper number one, /ssues in 
the Quality of Working Life series, 
November 1980. Ontario Quality of 
Working Life Centre. This, the first 
paper in a series, aims to increase the 
understanding of the obstacles to change 
and to explore ways in which to over- 
come those obstacles. Obstacles are dis- 
cussed in terms of three basic categories: 
need, motive, and power and control. 
Copies may be obtained free of charge 
from: The Ontario Quality of Working 
Life Centre, Ontario Ministry of 
Labour, 15th Floor, 400 University 
Avenue, Toronto, Ontario M7A 117. 


how to 

vali la 

tee in state and local government. The 
guide should also be useful to those in 
the private sector since much of the 


National Employee Participation 
Steering Committee. (Australia). Em- 
ployee Participation Ways and Means. 
This booklet, the second in a series 
launched by the Committee, represents 
the consensus views of government, 
employers and trade unions on the 
methods of introducing employee partic- 
ipation in the workplace and improving 
the quality of working life. The Commit- 
tee believes it is not possible to lay down 
a step-by-step blueprint for introducing 
QWL suitable for every enterprise. Thé 
emphasis in “‘Ways and Means” is on 
providing guidelines about the processes 
which can be used to develop the most 
appropriate participative practices for 
the particular enterprise. A common 
thread in the booklet is that employee 
participation is not a technique or tool 
to be applied and withdrawn as desired; 
it is a process which has to be worked 
out seriously and which requires a good 
leal of time and effort. The booklet 
raises the question—Why be bothered? 
Why make the effort to introduce QWL? 

»klet are available from: 
of Productivity, 


Copies of the bi 
The Department 


f 


Gover of Australia, 339 Swanson 
treet, N irne, 3000, Australia. 
yan, Gerald 1. A Guide to Labour- 


izement Committees in State and 
Government for U.S. Department 
using and Urban Development 
U.S. Office of Personal Manage- 
Spring 1980. The purpose of the 
uide is to provide public sector manag- 
ind union officials with advice on 
establish, develop, maintain and 
te a labour-management commit- 


advice offered is sufficiently general to 
apply to any kind of labour- 
management committee. Copies may be 
obtained from: Public Technology, Inc., 
1301 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W., Suite 
800, Washington, D.C. 20004, U.S.A. 


Trépo, Georges. Les Nouvelles Formes 
d Organisation du Travail: Comment les 
Introduire. Cahier de Recherche No. 
24/1974. Centre d’Enseignement 
Supérieur des Affaires/HEC-ISA-CFC- 
Internat. This 46-page paper discusses 
some of the reasons why change is neces- 
sary and some of the obstacles to be 
overcome in that connection. It covers 
some of the steps and issues to be 
encountered in the change process, and 
gives some case examples. In French. 
Copies may be ordered from: Centre 
d’Enseignement Supérieur des Affaires, 
78350 Jouy-en-Josas, France. 
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Allegro, J.T. and de Vries, E. ‘‘Project: 
Humanization and Participation in Cen- 
traal Beheer’’. In Working on the Quality 
of Working Life: Developments in Europe. 
International Series on the quality of 
working life, vol. 8, International Coun- 
cil for the Quality of Working Life, Mar- 
tinus Nijhoff Publishing, 1979, pp. 
223-237. This is a case study of a 
‘“humanization and participation” pro- 
iect ina Dutch insurance company, Cen- 
traal Beheer. The study covers the 
background to the project and its goals, 
including a study of project feasibility; 
the change strategy chosen; and a des- 
cription of the various phases of the pro- 
ject. Emphasis is placed on the learnings 
in the various phases which have a bear- 
ing upon issues in the start-up phase of 
any project. 


Beer, Michael and Driscoll, James W. 
“Strategies for Change’. In Improving 
Life at Work: Behavioural Science 
Approaches to Organizational Change, 
edited by J.R. Hackman and J.L. Suttle. 
Goodyear Publishing Company, 1977, 
pp. 364-409. To increase the likelihood 
that improvement in QWL will occur 
within organizations, we must better 
understand how successful changes 
develop. This article presents a broad 
conceptual framework for understand- 
ing the change process, and a broad 
range of options for creating change in 
the quality of working life. Areas 
covered are: patterns of successful and 
unsuccessful change; strategic considera- 
tions in managing change; and internal 
organizational strategies. The authors 
do not attempt to set out a prescription 
for change, but state that there are a 
number of viable strategies depending 
on the specific situation. They also com- 
ment that “the question of how to create 
change cannot be answered simply 
through a better understanding of the 
change process (but) depends equally on 
our values and on the position we 
occupy in relation to the issues or the 
institution in question.” 
ee 
Drexler, John A. Jr. and Lawler, 
Edward E. III. In Journal of Applied 
Behavioural Science, Volume 13, 
Number 3, 1977, pp. 373-387. This arti- 
cle describes the beginning of a quality 
of working life project in which the 
National Quality of Work Centre and 
the Institute for Social Research were 
involved. Topics covered are: entry 
process-achieving joint approval; core 
committee start-up; workplace start-up; 
Joint site committee; consultant selection 
and activities. The implications of the 


start-up experience in this case for the- 
ory and practice are discussed, including 
its illustration of some of the crucial 
structural issues that arise in large sys- 
-em change and the approach to reduc- 
ing negative forces to QWL projects. 
ES eee 
Lawler III, E. and Drexler, John A. 
‘Dynamics of Establishing cooperative 
quality of worklife projects”. Monthly 
Labour Review, March 1978, pp.23-28. 
This article contains an analysis of the 
start-up and operation of union- 
management projects concerned with 
restructuring work based on a model 
developed by Kurt Lewin to explain the 
causes of individual and group behav- 
iour in social settings. An examination is 
made of the forces encouraging and dis- 
couraging joint union-management pro- 
jects that were present in 10 locations 
prior to start-up, and how the existing 
forces were altered to produce project 
start-up. The authors maintain that the 
findings of this examination can be ap- 
plied to other workplaces, but caution 
that two opposing forces—length of 
time required for start-up and the possi- 
ble impact of QWL projects on collec- 
tive bargaining contracts—have not yet 
been sufficiently dealt with. They con- 
clude that: “‘Until an approach is deve- 
loped to deal with both of these forces, 
joint projects will probably be limited to 
those situations in which the conditions 
are relatively favorable, and strong for- 
ces favoring cooperation are present.” 


Lawler III, E. and Ozley, Lee. ‘““Winning 
union-management co-operation on 
quality of worklife projects”. Manage- 
ment Review, Vol. 68, No. 3, March 
1979, pp. 19-24. This article presents the 
benefit of the experience gained in QWL 
projects of the American Center for 
Quality of Work Life and the Institute 
for Social Research. Suggestions are 
made, drawing from actual case expe- 
rience, on getting projects started and 
creating conditions favourable to suc- 
cess. The authors identify barriers to 
start-up and forces that foster start-up 
and suggest ways to deal with both. 


Mumford, Enid. ‘‘Participative work 
design: A contribution to democracy in 
the office and on the shop floor”. Work- 
ing on the Quality of Working Life: Devel- 
opments in Europe. International Series 
on the Quality of Working Life, Vol. 8, 
International Council for the Quality of 
Working Life, Martinus Nijhoff Publish- 
ing, 1979, pp. 193-211. The case study 
described in this article took place in the 
purchase invoice department of alarge 
engineering company which was 
involved in introducing a series of on- 


' 


line computer systems into its accoun- 
tancy functions. The approach used by 
the author in this case has since been 
used in four different types of enter- 
prises: a building products company; an 
insurance company; a bank and the engi- 
neering company. The case study is 
based on the areas of planning, prepar- 
ing and implementing change and the 
problems and issues which surfaced dur- 
ing the process, particularly in the start- 
up phase. 


Nadler, David, Hanlon, M., and Lawler 
III, E. “‘Factors influencing the success 
of labor-management quality of worklife 
projects”. Journal of Occupational Behay- 
ior, Vol. 1, No. 1, January 1980. In this 
article, the role of organized labour in 
planned organizational change is dis- 
cussed. A specific design for involving 
unions in cooperative planned change 
efforts is presented, and a model for pre- 
dicting the success of that structure in 
different settings is developed. The 
model, based on an integrative bargain- 
ing framework, emphasizes the impor- 
tance of ownership, project goals, 
consultant effectiveness, functioning of a 
cooperative labour-management com- 


mittee, and organizational context. Data 


collected from participants in 16 labour- 


management change projects are ana- 


_ lysed to test the model. The data are 


_ generally supportive of the model. Impli- 
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cations of the results for both practice 


ay 


_ and theory are discussed. 


New Journals 


_ Productividées—is a newsletter published 
_ six times a year by the new Institut 
_ national de productivité. The bulletin, 


published in French, covers interna- 
tional projects and events, with the 


emphasis on Quebec happenings. It also 
includes a calendar of events and book 


annotations. Subscriptions may be 


_ ordered from: Institut national de pro- 


ductivité, C.P. 157, Succursale ‘‘Desjar- 
dins” Bureau 1509, Montréal, Québec, 
HSB 1B3. 


Worklife—the magazine of employment 
issues, is a new journal published quar- 
terly in January, April, July and 
October, circulated throughout Canada. 
Worklife attempts to cover the whole 


_ Tfange of employment issues through fea- 


ture articles, news items, commentary, 

and book reviews. Subscription enquir- 
les should be addressed to: Worklife, 
P.O. Box 2685, Station D, Ottawa, 


Ontario. KIP 5W7. 


New Publications aS 


Job Design and New Factories—by Brian 
Clifford—A review of the literature 
designed to bring to the attention of 
readers: 1) how companies have taken 
advantage of the development of new 
factories to improve the quality of work- 
ing life; 2) the considerations which plant 
designers should take into account in 
designing new factories; and 3) the 
methods particular groups of designers 
have used to balance the social, eco- 
nomic and technical aspects in the work- 
place. (June 1980). Available from: The 
Work Research Unit, Almack House, 26 
King Street, London SW1Y 6RB, U.K. 


The Improvement of Working Conditions 
in Foreign Countries: Organizations and 
Methods Used in Different Countries: A 
survey—This 100 page report, comprised 
of a short introduction, thirteen country 
summaries and a 2-page list of each 
country’s Productivity Association, is 
available in French from ANACT, 
92126 Montrouge 16A Rue Barbes, 
Paris, France. For each of the countries 
information is provided on: i) descrip- 
tion of current programs of action and 
their achievements; 11) principal areas of 
activity; 111) criteria used for the selecting 
and financing of projects; iv) organiza- 
tion of activities, financial aspects and 
current issues and problems. Countries 
studied include; Germany, Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, Denmark, U.S.A., 
Hungary, Ireland, Israel, Norway, Hol- 
land, U.K. and Sweden. 


Microelectronics and the Quality of 
Working Life—by R.G. Sell, Work 
Research Unit, Dept. of Employment, 
WRU Occasional Paper 17, November 
1980. This paper studies the effects of 
new technology in work structure and 
job design and on the process of change. 
It concentrates on the problems sur- 
rounding individual jobs entailed in the 
introduction of microelectronics and 
other forms of technology and is con- 
cerned with both the nature of that 
change and the way in which it is imple- 
mented. The paper concludes that the 
process is as important as the changes 
themselves and that full acceptance of 
changes can only be brought about by 
involving those most affected. Copies of 
the paper can be obtained from: The 
Work Research Unit, Almack House, 26 
King Street, London SW1Y 6RB, U.K. 


Perspectives on the Quality of Working 
Life—Proceedings of a Conference 
hosted by the Ontario Quality of Work- 
ing Life Advisory Committee, October 
15, 1980. This booklet contains the 


edited transcript of speeches given by 
labour, management and government 
spokesmen at the conference. Copies 
may be obtained free of charge by writ- 
ing the Ontario QWL Centre, Ministry 
of Labour, 15th Floor, 400 University 
Avenue, Toronto, Ont. M7A 1T7. 


Productivity and the Quality of Working 
Life—Number 2 in the Work In Amer- 
ica Institute’s series, ‘Studies in Produc- 
tivity”. Focusses on the relationship 
between the improvement of the quality 
of working life and productivity, exa- 
mining the impact of such programs as 
job design, employee participation, and 
others. Includes 58 abstracts of the litera- 
ture and 76 additional sources. This 
volume and others in the series may be 
obtained from: Publications Depart- 
ment, Work in America Institute, Inc., 
700 White Plains Road, Scarsdale, New 
York 10583, U.S.A. 


Quality of Work Life in Context: What 
Every Practitioner Should Know—by 
Barry A. Stein, October 1980. This 
paper offers a framework for action and 
a checklist of ways in which productivity 
and QWL can be jointly increased. 
Copies may be obtained from: Good- 
measure Publication Service, 6 Chan- 
ning Place, Cambridge, MA 02138, 
U.S.A. 


Stress, Santé et Rendement au Travail— 
by S. Dolan and A. Arsenault with a pre- 
face by Hans Selye, this is the fifth 
number in the monograph series put out 
by l’Ecole de Relations Industrielles de 
Université de Montréal. The paper sug- 
gests a multidisciplinary approach to the 
study of the relationship between stress, 
health and productivity at work. For 
copies please contact: Ecoles de Rela- 
tions Industrielles, Service de Publica- 
tions, Université de Montréal, C.P. 6128, 
succursale “A’’, Montréal, Québec H4C 
8J7. 


Worker Participation: Success and 
Problems—by Hem C. Jain. Praeger 
Publications, 1980. The book reviews 
various worker participation schemes in 
practice in several countries. Canadian 
case studies include: the Canadian Expe- 
rience with Labour-Management Com- 
mittees; Union-Management 
collaboration at the Shell Chemical 
Plant in Sarnia; and Action Research at 
Mackenzie, B.C. 


Workplace Democracy and 
Productivity—This report by Karl 
Frieden, issued by the National Center 
for Economic Alternatives, outlines and 


valuates four types of worker participa- 
n programs and a series of case stu- 
lies. and concludes that both trade 


unions and company managers must 


work participation may lead to long- 
range health of the economy. The report 
may be obtained from the National Cen- 
ter for Economic Alternatives, 2000 P 
Street N.W., Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 
20036. 


Forthcoming 
Publications 


The Ontario Quality of Working Life 

Centre—A Review of its Progress, 1978- 

1980—This report will detail the origins 
and development of the Centre from its 

| establishment to the present. Publication 


7a 


is scheduled for early 1981. 


j 


The Ouality of Working Life: An Anno- 
tated Bibliography, 1974-1980— 


Published by the Ontario Quality of 


Working Life Centre. This bibliography 
includes annotated descriptions of arti- 
cles, books and addresses and papers on 
he quality of working life. For copies 


-« res Oa 
ase contact the Centre. 


uality of Working Life—The Stra- 
irection for Organization 
lopment—by Hans van Beinum, 

e Director, Ontario Quality of 
Working Life Centre. This is the second 
Centre’s series of occasional pap- 
}_ ers entitled “Issues in the Quality of 
| Working Life”. Publication is scheduled 


g 1981. Advance orders may be 
placed by writing the Centre. 


adapt to changing conditions, i.e. greater 


New Films 


OWL Film from Labour C anada—An 
education and training film intended to 
communicate QWL techniques to man- 
agers, unionists and employees is cur- 
rently in production at the National 
Film Board of Canada for Labour Can- 
ada. Advisory services were provided by 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales 
in Montreal. Filming was done on loca- 
tion at four companies which have 
experimented with QWL including Tem- 
bee. The film and a number of French- 
language video-casséttes can be obained 
by writing to: Mr. Yves Blanchard, 
National Film Board, 159 Kent Street, 
Ottawa, Ontario, K. 1A.OMY, Tel: 
613-996-4957. : 


Research 
in Progress 


How to Take the Quality of Working Life 
into the Design System—The French 
Ministry of Industry has formed a group 
of specialists to create a guide for elec- 
tronic data and word processing systems 
on this question. A first paper of this 
project will be published shortly. Copies 
can be obtained from: Professor 
Georges Trépo, C.E.S.A, 1, rue de la 
Liberation, 78350 Jouy-en-Josas, 
France. 


International Comparative Study on Job 
Design and Automation—This study, 
being undertaken by the I.L.O. with the 
assistance of Federico Butera of the 
Instituto di Ricerca Intervento sui Sis- 
temi Organizzativi in Milan, Italy, will 
result in an introductory review of the 
implications of automation for job 
design; case studies; a comparative anal- 
ysis and the establishment of criteria and 
techniques for better work design during 
automation. For further information 
contact: Conditions of Work and Life 
Branch, Working Conditions and Envir- 
onment Dept., I.L.O., CH-1211 Geneva 
22, Switzerland. 


Solutions for improving working condi- 
tions where jobs are repetitive and mono- 
tonous: trade union approaches and 
practical solutions—This project, under- 
taken by the Committee of Experts of 
the European Trade Union Institute, 
will cover new forms of work organiza- 
tion; longer work cycles and different 
aspects of working hours; new techno- | 
logical methods and management styles. 
It will also endeavour to describe the 
involvement and approaches of trade 
unions in Western Europe. A report on 
Italy is expected at the end of 1980. For 
further information contact: The ETUI, 
Boulevard I’Imperatrice 66 (Ble 4), 1000 
Brussels, Belgium. 


Call for Papers 


International Federation for Automatic 
Control—A call for papers is being 

issued for the Eighth Triennial World 
Congress, IFAC/81 to be held August 
24-28, 1981 in Kyoto, Japan. The theme 
of the congress will be ‘““Control Science 
and Technology for the Progress of 
Society”. One of the technical commit- 
tees of the Congress is entitled the “‘Social 
Effects of Automation’’. Special topics of 
interest within that area are: human fac- 
tors in process supervision, and produc- 
tion plants in the 80s. Papers may be 
submitted to: IFAC/81 Secretariat, 
Kinki Hatsumei Centre, 14 Kawahara- 
cho, Yoshida, Sakyo-ku, Kyoto 606, 
Japan. 


The Industrial Relations Research 
Association—is sending out a call for 
papers for its 1981 Annual Meeting, 
December 28-30, 1981. Three subject 
areas for papers include: 1) relations 
between individuals and organizations 
seen from a behavioural, legal, sociologi- 
cal, psychological or cross-disciplinary 
perspective, 11) evaluations of the effec- 
tiveness of government programs re: 
human resource development and utili- 
zation, and iil) trade unionism in con- 
temporary or historical terms. The 
deadline for submission is June 15, 1981. 
Contact: the IRRA Office, 7226 Social 
Science Building, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison, Wisc. 53706, U.S.A. 
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Organisational 
Choice and 
Micro-electronics 


by Hans van Beinum 


Unless technical systems are trans- 
lated into tasks in a way which is in 
accordance with human needs and 
characteristics, we will create organi- 
sations which function far below 
their potential level of effectiveness. 
The question is therefore: what are 
the critical requirements of the tech- 
nology and what are the characteris- 
tics of the human system? 


It is clear that what is an appropriate 
work organisation for any specific sit- 
uation is very much determined by 
the technology in question and by 
the needs and characteristics of the 
workers concerned. 


A general answer can only be given 
in terms of values and in terms of the 
principles of job design. The single 
most important development in the 
movement to improve the quality of 
working life is the awareness that 
within a given technology and within 
the economic objectives of an orga- 
nization work can be organised in a 
variety of ways. In other words, there 
_Is organisational choice. 


It has become evident that conven- 
tional work organisation based on 
fragmentation and segmentation of 
the work process resulting in the 


one-man/one-task structure with 
exclusive external hierarchical coor- 
dination and control (i.e. the scien- 
tific management approach) is not 
the only way of designing jobs. 
Apart from the moral question of 
treating people as extensions of 
machines and the resulting alienation 
in the workplace, it is clear that it is 
an ineffective way of organising work 
in a world characterised by rapid 


es, and opinions expressed seemed to 
be based on few established facts and 
either great optimism or deep pessi- 
mism depending on the orientation of 
the author. The FOCUS section of the 
news journal, whilst acknowledging 
the presence of the unknown future 
with its potential concerns and fears, 
draws attention to the existence of data 
and past experiences that indicates 
how new technology can be imple- 
mented in such a way as to improve 
working life. The cautionary note is, of 
course, that the mere existence of a 
better way of organization has not, in 
the past, guaranteed its implementa- 
tion. That organizational choice lies 
before us is clear. Whether we will 
make the right decisions in the future 
remains to be seen. Editor. 
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FOCUS continued from page I 


change and turbulence, a world in 
which organisations can only survive 
if they develop their competence for 
active adaptation. 


To actively adapt, organisations must 
be flexible. Flexibility is based on a 
certain amount of redundancy or 
overcapacity within an organisation. 
There are two choices for handling 
the question of the redundancy of 
human resources. 


Firstly, redundancy of parts, which 
means a hire and fire policy, which 
treats people as tools; or secondly, 
redundancy through increasing the 
range of response capabilities of the 
part or person i.e. redundancy of 
functions. 


Choice number one is not only a 
wasteful and expensive use of human 
resources, but is also dissonant with 
our cultural values and with our 
understanding of the nature of man. 
Furthermore it leads to rigid, 
bureaucratic structures. On the other 
hand, choice number two treats peo- 
ple as beings who can and want to 
learn, thereby increasing their 
flexibility within the organisation. 


The last three decades have provided 
us with many examples of organisa- 
tional choice. We have selected three 
early cases in different countries and 
with different technologies as illus- 
trations of organisational choice. 
These cases will be presented as 
short vignettes. For more detailed 
discussions the reader is referred to 
the literature. 
SE 
1. Work organisation in British deep 
seam coal mining” 


This element of choice and the 
mutual influence of technology and 
the social system may both be illus- 
trated from studies, made over sev- 
eral years, of work organisation in 
British deep-seam coal mining. The 
following data is adapted from Trist 
and Murray. 


Table 1 indicates the main features 
of two very different forms of organi- 
sations that have both been operated 
economically within the same seam 
and with identical technology. 


eeSeSSeSeeSSSSSSSSSSSSeSFSse 
Taken from: Socio-technical Systems, F.E. 
Emery and E.L. Trist, System Thinking 1969, 
edited by F.E. Emery. 


The conventional system combines a 
complex structure with simple work 
roles; the composite system com- 
bines a simple formal structure with 
complex work roles. In the former 


“the miner has a commitment to only 


a single part task and enters into only 
a very limited number of unvarying 
social relations that are sharply 
divided between those within his par- 
ticular task group and those who are 
outside. With those ‘outside’ he 
shares no sense of belongingness and 
he recognizes no responsibility to 
them for the consequences of his 
actions. In the composite system the 
miner has a commitment to the 
whole group task and consequently 
finds himself drawn into a variety of 
tasks in co-operation with different 
members of the total group; he may 
be drawn into any task on the coal- 
face with any member of the total 


group. 


That two such contrasting social sys- 
tems can effectively operate the 
same technology is clear enough evi- 
dence that there exists an element of 
choice in designing a work organisa- 
tion. 


However, it is not a matter of indif- 
ference which form of organisation is 
selected. As has already been stated, 
the technological system sets certain 
requirements of its social system and 
the effectiveness of the total produc- 
tion system will depend upon the 
adequacy with which the social sys- 
tem is able to cope with these 
requirements. Although alternative 
social systems may survive in that 
they are both accepted as ‘good 
enough’, this does not preclude the 
possibility that they may differ in 
effectiveness. 


In this case the composite systems 
consistently showed a superiority 
over the conventional in terms of 
production and costs. 


This superiority reflects, in the first 
instance, the more adequate coping 
in the composite system with the task 
requirements. The constantly chang- 
ing underground conditions require 
that the already complex sequence of 
mining tasks undergo frequent 
changes in the relative magnitude 
and even the order of these tasks. 
These conditions optimally require 
the internal flexibility possessed in 
varying degrees of the composite sys- 
tems. It is difficult to meet variable 


Table 1 
Same technology, same coal seam, different social systems 


A conventional 
cutting longwall 
mining system 


A composite 
cutting longwall 
mining system 


Number of men 41 4 
a 
Number of completely segregated task groups 14 1 


Mean job variation for members: 


task groups worked with 1.0 55 

main tasks worked 1.0 3.6 

different shifts worked 2.0 2.9 
eT ee ee 
Table 2 
Production and costs for different forms of work 
organization with same technology 

‘Conventional’ ‘Composite’ 

Productive achievement* 78 95 
Ancillary work at face (hours per man-shift) 1.32 0.03 
Average reinforcement of labour (per cent of total face force) 6 - 
Per cent of shifts with cycle lag 69 8) 
Number of consecutive weeks without losing a cycle 2 65 


“Average per cent of coal won from each daily cut, corrected for differences in seam transport. 
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Figure 2 Management hierarchy after change 
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task requirements with any organiza- 
tion built on a rigid division of 
labour. The only justification for a 
rigid division of labour is a technol- 
ogy which demands specialised non- 
substitute skills and which is, 
moreover, sufficiently superior, as a 
technology, to offset the losses due 
to rigidity. 


2. Experimental studies in textile 
mills in Ahmedabad, India 


These studies deal with the question 
of coordination and control on the 
shop floor and the role of the super- 
visor. It shows how increased coordi- 
nation and control by workers on the 
shop floor in natural socio-technical 
work units will cause the appropriate 
content of the role of the supervisor 
to emerge. 


Role of supervisor and task of work 
group 


Definition of a supervisor role pre- 
supposes understanding and analysis 
of the requirements of the work sys- 
tem for control and co-ordination. 
Furthermore, a supervisor should be 
able to perceive readily what is 
needed and to take appropriate mea- 
sures. As his control will in large mea- 
sure rest on his control of the boundary 
conditions of the system—those activ - 
ities relating to a larger system 

—it will be desirable to create ‘unified 
commands’ so that the boundary 
conditions will be correspondingly 
easy to detect and manage. If the 
unified commands correspond to nat- 
ural task groupings, it will also be 
possible to maximize the autono- 
mous responsibility of the work 
group for internal control and co-or- 
dination, thus freeing the supervisor 
for his primary task. 


A graphic illustration of the differ- 
ences in a supervisory role following 
a socio-technical reorganization of an 
automatic loom shed can be seen in 
the two figures; Figure 1 representing 
the situation before and Figure 2 
representing the situation after 
change. 


This reorganisation was reflected in a 
significant and sustained improve- 
ment in mean percentage efficiency 
and a decrease in mean percentage 
damage. 


—EE—e—————E———————e 
2)For further reading see: A.K. Rice, 
Productivity and Social Organisation, The 
Ahmedabad Experiments, Tavistock, 1980's. 
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The significance of the difference 
between these two organisational 
diagrams does not rest only in the 
relative simplicity of the latter (al- 
though this does reflect less confu- 
sion of responsibilities) but also in 
the emergence of clearly distinct 
areas of command which contain 
within themselves a relatively inde- 
pendent set of work roles together 
with the skills necessary to govern 
their task boundaries. In like manner 
the induction and training of new 
members was recognised as a bound- 
ary condition for the entire shed and 
located directly under shed manage- 
ment instead of being scattered 
throughout subordinate commands. 
Whereas the former organisation has 
been maintained in a steady state 
only by the constant and arduous 
efforts of management, the new one 
proved to be inherently stable and 


self-correcting, and consequently 
freed management to give more time 
to their primary task and also to 


manage a third shift. 

Le Oe ESAT NS IDO IORI oe LOGE CEE TD 
3. A Socio-technical field experiment 
in job design and work organisation®) 


A study carried out in the Postal, 
*heque and Clearing Service of the 
nerlands Postal and Telecommu- 

ns Services. 


This study was carried out in the 
punch-card division of the Nether- 
lands Postal, Cheque and Clearing 
Service in 1965. 


The experiment concerned the con- 
tent of the relationship between the 
employee and his job. Its purpose 
was to study the various elements 
determining this relationship in their 
mutual dependence. The central 
issue was an attempt to test, by way 
of a field experiment, to what extent 
the complementary properties of the 
social and technical factors could be 
realised by means of a new job 


design. 


The study was carried out in one of 
the clerical centres. These decentral- 
ised departments perform various 
clerical, card-punching and control 
Operations as an input for the com- 
puter operations. The tasks are very 
much routine and require no specific 
skills and are chiefly performed by 
young women. 


rere 
@)/Taken from van Beinum., H. 1977, van Gils 
M.R. and Venhagen, E. 1969, 


opportunity for control within the 


The following data gives information 
working group; 


about the technical and social sys- 


tems of these centres: ; ‘ 
— the design of the production pro- 


— specialisation of operations and cess is not very flexible; 


homogenous individual jobs. Little 
job variation; 


— there are adjustment problems 
between the various stages of the 


— spatial separation of the various production process; 


stages in the production process, 
meaning that the various job ele- 
ments are performed in separate 
rooms; 


—machine capacity is under-utilised 
when a working group is not com- 
plete. _ 

The employees in these centres had 

some significant complaints about 

the job. They stated that the work 
was not varied enough. They did not 
feel much involved in the work and 
showed little interest in it. The 
intrinsic job satisfaction was strik- 
ingly low. Labour conditions, wages 
and fringe benefits on the other hand 
were judged positively. Especially 
the favourable working hours and 
wages were mentioned as attractive 
features. 


— the individual jobs are predomi- 
nantly independent. They do not 
require cooperation between the 
members of one working group, or 
between working groups; 


—the employees hardly know how 
they perform work. There is 
insufficient feedback of results; 


— the design of the production pro- 
cess requires exclusive external 
supervision. There is very little 


Figure 1, the workflow before introduction of the experimental changes 
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Figures 1 and 2 show the organisa- 
tion of the workflow within the 
experimental centre before and after 
the introduction of the new form of 
work organisation. 


The new design of the production 
process gave the following results: 


— the degree of variety in the work 
has increased. The employees are 
involved in all the tasks, unlike 
under the old system when they 
were entrusted with only a partial 
aspect of the overall process. The 
increased variety of the jobs was 
the result of creating group tasks 
and job rotation. The content of 
the various individual operations 
has not been changed. 


— the overall work cycle, consisting 
of a series of tasks related in time, 
is now being handled within one 
group. As a result, the work is now 
easier to oversee in its entirety. 
Employees now learn how the vari- 
ous operations fit together, how far 
the work has progressed, how 
many mistakes have been made, 
etc. One develops now a picture of 
both the quality and the quantity of 
the work. 


— the individual and group responsi- 
bility have increased. The way the 
work progresses has now become 
largely the employees’ own respon- 
sibility. This responsibility is dem- 
onstrated by the way in which the 
members of the group decide the 
rotation of operations themselves, 
the manner in which they decide on 
the speed of production by means 
of use of punching and control 
machines, and deal with the control 
of quality of the work. 


_—there is a group with a group task 


and individual members can see 
how they contribute to that task. 
However, to reach the group tar- 
get, cooperation between group 
members is required. Under the 
old system everyone worked indi- 
vidually. 


_—as a result of the new organisation, 


the accent of the group chief’s func- 
tions has been shifted from job cen- 
tred supervision to a more 
coordinating role. 


Old system 


Single individual tasks 


External control 


New system 


‘Complex’ group tasks 
Single organisation 


Internal control 


Some significant outcomes of the change are given in the following tables. 


Table 1, opinion on the experiment (experimental centre) 


prefer new job organisation 
no preferences 
prefer old system 


workers chiefs 


53 (88%) 
4( 7%) 
3 ( 5%) 


6 
0 
0 
60 persons 6 


persons 


Table 2, index numbers for output per hour (average for 1st quarter, 1965 = 100) 


experimental centre 


control centre 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. '65 Oct. Nov. 


Dec. '65 


total of all activities 110 


116 


122 100 100 104 


A comparison of the old system of 
work organisation with the new one 
shows that the new system led to a 
drastic change in the design of the 
experimental centre. The existing 
machinery had to be regrouped, 
groups had to be composed, and staff 
trained for the new operations. The 
punchers and control punchers had 
to be trained in the various kinds of 
clerical duties. The clerical staff had 
to be trained to operate the punching 
and control machines. The chieis 
too, had to learn about coordination 
of operations, in which previously 
they had little or no experience. 


The three examples given are only a 
very small sample of the many cases 
developed over the last 30 years all 
over the world illustrating the mean- 
ing of organisational choice for the 
quality of working life. 


The way in which the jobs are 
designed and the work is organised 
will determine whether or not we will 
experience human dignity at work. 


The degree to which the meaning of 
socio-technical system characteristics 
of work organisations has been 
understood and accepted will be 
severely tested by the way in which 
we are able to work with and 
respond to the developments in the 
field of micro-electronics. 


Will we be able to understand, iden- 
tify and make use of the opportuni- 
ties for making organisational 
choices when introducing micro-pro- 
cessors in our work system? 


The micro-processor is a revolution- 
ary development. It is a logical prod- 
uct of a world characterised by rapid 
change and at the same time a major 
contributor (at least potentially) to 
the turbulence in our environment. 


The profound impact the micro-pro- 
cessor will have in our daily lives is 
the result of two major develop- 
ments. 


The first is the breakthrough in semi- 
conductor manufacture which has 
made it possible to put tens of thou- 
sands of circuit elements on a simple 
piece of silicone. For the last 8 years 
the capacity of available memory 
chips had quadrupled every two 
years and memory densities are 
expected to continue to increase by a 
factor of four every two years 
through 1985. 


The exponential increase in memory 

and processing capacity corresponds 

with an equally dramatic reduction in 
costs. 


The second development has to do 
with the form of organization of 
circuit elements represented by the 
micro-processor itself. The micro- 
processor is a general purpose device 
providing ‘intelligence’ at low cost to 
virtually any application. 


The combination of enormous mem- 
ory and processing capacity, low 
costs, its tiny size and universal 
applicability makes the micro-pro- 
cessor a technology which will invade 
all spheres of life and which will have 
a radical impact on the work process, 


a) 


on job design, on work organization 
and therefore on the quality of work- 
ing life. 


Whether in the decades ahead we 
will hail the micro-processor or curse 
it will depend on our ability to man- 
age history, and our collective com- 
petence to make choices. 


The intellectual, social, organisa- 
tional and societal implications of 
micro-electronics are not very clear 
at this moment. 


Questions about the impact on our 
economy and about mass unemploy- 
ment are uppermost in the minds of 
many. There are very serious con- 
cerns about the possibility of major 
shifts in the socio-economic structure 
of our society. 


Unless the major stakeholders— 
management, labour and 
government-—are actively and jointly 
involved in study, evaluation and 
policy-making on national as well as 
provincial and local levels, there is 
the distinct possibility that the pro- 
cess will run out of control. 


Our present preoccupation, justified 
as it is, with the broad societal 
issues, however, does not help us 
with the design of work systems 
where the use of micro-processors 
are part of the technology. It does 
not prepare us for the opportunity of 
organizational choice nor does it 
confront us with values underlying 
job design. The socio-technical char- 
acteristics of work have shown us 
that the decisions about the applica- 
tions of micro-processors in produc- 
tion systems will not be merely tech- 
nical but socio-technical judgements 
in which the notion of organiza- 
tional choice is from the very begin- 
ning an essential part of the design 
process. 


It is a matter of concern ‘that the 
designers of new technologies 
dependent on computers and tele- 
communications belong to engineer- 
ing disciplines far removed from 
socio-technical considerations. 
Unless educated to the contrary, 
they will follow the technological 
imperative and mortgage a good deal 
of the future.’ (Trist, 1981). 


Will the new technologies be used as 
extensions of operators who will 
have wide responsibilities and discre- 
tions, or will humans become mere 
extensions of the technology? 


The applications of micro-electronic 
technology to small batch engineer- 
ing production suggest that there is a 
possibility of turning such production 
into an integrated process industry. 


The use of computer aided design 
systems (CAD) which do more than 
convert numerical calculations rap- 
idly into drawings, but which also 
draw up manufacturing specifications 
and prepare tapes for numerically 
controlled machine tools will lead to 
a level of integration which obviously 
has enormous implications for the 
design of jobs. 


The big issue is that with the micro- 
electronic technology there will be 
many possible ways of distributing 
information, control, coordination 
and initiatives between operators, 
supervisors and machines. It is a 
matter of choice. 


The new technology has the capacity 
for both centralisation and decentra- 
lisation. It can be used to enhance 
the quality of working life and to fur- 
ther the democratisation of work or 
it can be used to increase centralised 
coordination and control. 


The most dramatic development of 
micro-electronics is at present in the 
office. The introduction of word pro- 
cessing machines has confronted us 
with the new revolution in written 
communication technology. It is to 
be expected that the sophistication 
will continue to increase rapidly. Not 
only will word processing systems 
become faster, more flexible and 
more powerful but eventually they 
will be linked with other communica- 
tions media, such as electronic mail, 
telecommunications and computer 
aided design. 


The crux of the matter is that organi- 
sations engaged in the application of 
micro-technology to information 
handling and to linking and combin- 
ing various functions, are engaged in 
a process which is not sequential but 
contextual. They engage in social 
architecture, they design and build 
environments—environments which 
will either give people opportunities 
to develop and handle responsibility 
or will reduce them to objects and 
tools. 


The micro-processor therefore cre- 
ates a new organisational shift. In the 
past organisations did not use com- 
puters, individuals did. This phase 
was followed by an era in which the 


organization started to discover the 
computer but used the new technol- 
ogy only for limited and specific 
functions. The number of individuals 
who had any dealings with the com- 
~ puter was still small. The revolution- 
ary micro-processor with the 
possibility of ‘a terminal on every 
desk’ will create a leap into ‘total 
organisational change and design’. 


Consequently the notion of organisa- 
tional choice has to be understood in 
terms of total organisational choice. 
The micro-processor will shift socio- 
technical concern from the micro to 
the macro level. 


Is the thinking and practice in our 
organisations and in society at large 
ready for the choices which have to 
be made? 


Micro-electronics offers us opportu- 
nities to design jobs and organise 
work in accordance with the values 
of the quality of working life in a way 
that no other technology in industri- 
alized society has done in the past. It 
provides us with real opportunities to 
enhance and rediscover human dig- 
nity in work on a scale which has 
heretofore been impossible. 


Fred Emery, in ‘Communications for 
a Sustainable Society, Year 2000” 
(1980) states the issue as follows: 


‘The fundamental questions we must 
ask, if communications are to be a 
godsend and not a drag on our 
attempts to create a sustainable soci- 
ety, are: 


Does this just improve our means of 
commanding people at a distance or 
does it better enable people to 
mobilise the resources they need to 
make better decisions about their 
problems? 


Does it strengthen design principle 1, 
with an ever-increasing specialisation 
and redundancy of the individual 
parts, or does it strengthen design 
principle 2, toward the man-of- 
many-parts who is rarely at a loss to 
be useful?’ 
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This section contains some interesting 
reports on the introduction and 
implementation of microtechnology 
within office settings using socio-tech- 
nical type approaches to the reorgani- 
zation of the work. It is clearly 
observable from these examples that 
the process of socio-technical design, 
in a pure sense, has a long way to go 
before its adoption and application in 
the work place becomes fully under- 
stood and accepted. 


The Shell pieces represent two differ- 
ent projects that took place in the 
head office, one, the change from a 
traditional typing pool to a fully 
fledged word processing unit, servic- 
ing several departments, and the 
other representing a single depart- 


ment, the Employee Relations, early 
strivings to implement an office auto- 
mation project and in the process 
grappling with the growing aware- 
ness that the initial design that sepa- 
rated the social and technical 
considerations was not going to suc- 
ceed without major shifts in orienta- 
tion. Other practical constraints that 
face any organization dealing with 
changes such as this are identified in 
both articles. 


Morley Greenberg’s article on apply- 
ing integrated office systems is based 
on Bell Northern Research’s own 
experience in the field, especially 
interesting as it represents a pilot sys- 
tem developed and applied by an 
organization that is intimately 
involved with the development of 
micro technology hardware. 


The word processor is replacing tra- 
ditional typewriters within office sys- 
tems at an ever increasing rate. The 
manner of implementation in the 
early days appears to have lacked any 
real considerations of the impact that 
the technology was going to have on 
either the people involved or the 
office system itself. The Women’s 
Crown Employees’ piece outlines the 
growing awareness of the people and 
organizational issues that the various 
ministries are now responding to. 


The overall views and approaches 
discussed in these articles do not rep- 
resent any specific preferred or rec- 
ommended way of implementing 
micro-electronic technology or QWL 
for that matter. Rather these views 
represent what and how people are 
presently thinking and coping with 
this new and challenging situation that 
our society finds itself grappling with. 


The Practical Application 
of Micro-technology in 
Office Settings 


Overview of the 


Automation and 
Reorganization of the 


Word Processing Centre 
_at Shell Canada 
_ Limited’s Head Office 


by Moira Mueller 


| Background 


In 1977, the Word Processing Centre 
serving Shell Canada Limited’s cor- 
porate headquarters operated with a 
_ mandate to provide the best and 
most cost-efficient service possible to 
a diverse group of departments and 

_ an unlimited number of users. The 


Centre provided a centralized typing 
_ Service to all departments except 
Legal in the headquarter’s complex. 


The workmix was diverse and com- 
plex encompassing all categories of 
business documents and with input 
terminology ranging from financial 
through to engineering. Similarly, 
the workload fluctuated greatly 
according to the differing peak peri- 
ods and priorities of the various func- 
tions served, although it was always 
heavy. The bulk of the workload was 
new input, followed by revision 
work, with only a maximum of 10% 
of repetitive work being processing. 
The word processing and machine 
dictation equipment in place 
reflected the first level of automa- 
tion. 


The Centre was administered by a 
Supervisor and staffed by one Head, 
one Scheduler, six word processing 
operators, and four typists. The 
mode of operation was that of a 
structured and controlled organiza- 
tion. Incoming work was received in 
a central area and distributed to staff 
by the Scheduler. The proofreading 


responsibility was not completely 
individualized in that the Head 
proofread finished work until the 
typist acquired sufficient experience 
with the diverse terminology to 
assume responsibility (usually within 
six months after hiring). 


Similarly, staff questions on work 
were routed through the Head/Sche- 
duler until operator proficiency was 
reached. Author work instructions 
were, for the most part, transmitted 
through the Head/Scheduler as it 
would not always be known which 
typist would be assigned to a job 
when it was initially received. All 
work was logged in by the Scheduler 
and logged out by typists, Head or 
Scheduler. Production statistics were 
maintained manually by typists and 
compiled monthly and quarterly by 
the Scheduler for management 
reports. 


Absenteeism was not excessive. Staff 
turnover was not excessive. Never- 
theless, a high degree of job satisfac- 
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tion was not evident and was 
reflected in occasional conflict situa- 
tions which had to be resolved by the 
supervisor. By year-end 1977, the 
Centre was producing a commenda- 
ble volume of high quality work, but 
the workload was increasing, result- 
ing in an increase in overtime work 
and concern with maintaining exist- 
ing service levels. 


Plans were in progress to upgrade 
and increase the automated WP 
equipment in the Centre when the 
Office Automation Task Force was 
established. 


In late 1977, the Office Automation 
ask Force decided to institute two 
Office Automation Pilot Projects, 
one of which would involve the 
Word Processing Centre. The pur- 
pose of the Office Automation 
Project in the Centre was to create a 
more effective department which, 
with the assistance of improved tech- 
nology, would adapt readily to 
changing user needs and allow 
employees to meet their needs, inter- 
ests and aspirations on the job. 
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Process of Development 
The WPC supervisor was assigned to 
a project team which inclined an 
OATF Analyst, an Employee Rela- 
tions Representative, and an outside 
consultant. The technological aspect 
(equipment) was the responsibility of 
a technical group of the OATF 
although the WPC Supervisor had 
some input. The WPC Project Team 
developed a study methodology 
which was approved by both the 
OATFE and the Centre’s management 
— the General Services Department. 


The process of development was 
continuous through 1978 and encom- 
passed many meetings attended by 
all WPC staff. The initial two meet- 
ings were general awareness meet- 
ings, conducted by the OATF and 
the WPC Project Team to outline the 
scope and purpose of the Office 
Automation Projects and to seek the 
full participation of all staff in the 
projects. From then on the meetings 
were workshop and feedback ses- 
sions, involving all WPC staff. For 
example, one workshop on work 
measurement revealed that, 
although the production statistics 
had been maintained by the Centre 
for many years, the staff were not 
convinced that management really 
understood or appreciated how much 


work they produced and how diffi- 
cult it was. Accordingly, a new 
method of work measurement, using 
weighted measurement techniques 
which recognized and equated the 
quality and complexity of input, was 
implemented for a one-month peri- 
od. While the staff thought the data 
collection worthwhile, they were, 
nevertheless, unhappy and com- 
plained throughout the month about 
the amount and detail and time 
required to record same. One-on- 
one confidential interviews between 
the consultant and WPC staff were 
then conducted to obtain the staff's 
uninhibited input. The interviews 
were conducted in an informal con- 
versational manner with a base of 17 
questions which related to tasks. 
technical aspects, personal goals, etc. 
The summarized results of these 
interviews revealed the staff’s basic 
areas of discontent, some of which 
were: — 


Physical layout 
—row of desks/ no privacy/ like 
school 


Organization 
—too structured/little independ- 
ence 


Procedures 
—too much control/ little responsi- 
bility/ not enough contact with 
authors/ little involvement or rec- 
ognition 


Now that the staffs needs for greater 
independence, responsibility, recog- 
nition, involvement and privacy were 
identified, the task of translating 
these needs into workable operating 
procedures began. This was the most 
difficult, challenging and time-con- 
suming part of the entire project as 
the Project Team did not wish to 
lead the staff to conclusions, but 
rather encourage them to develop 
their own procedures. Many work- 
shop sessions were required in this 
process, including an all-day, off-site 
session, wherein the E.R. Repre- 
sentative conducted a workshop 
dealing with communications, analy- 
sis, decision-making, how to arrive at 
consensus, etc., etc. 


By the end of 1978, the Project Team 
presented management with the 
results of the study and with a recom- 
mendation to reorganize the Centre 
into three, self-regulating work 
groups, each dedicated to serving a 
specific number of departments/au- 
thors. Obtaining management 
approval to proceed was, perhaps, 
the second most difficult aspect of 


the Project. Management was natu- 
rally concerned about the degree of 
delegation recommended for staff 
who were untrained in areas such as 
planning, organizing, scheduling, co- 
ordination, etc. Additionally, man- 
agement was asked to agree to a 
‘hands off’ approach as the Project 
Team regarded it as mandatory to 
the success of the project that the 
WPC staff be allowed to solve their 
own problems, even if this meant a 
decline (hopefully temporary) in ser- 
vice levels. The staff had to be 
allowed to succeed or fail without 
interference when management 
approval to proceed was obtained. 


The next steps were: 


1. Formally document the new orga- 
nization. This was done by the 
Supervisor with staff involvement. 
A Procedures Manual was pro- 
duced which outlined the group 
and operator responsibilities 
agreed upon, and also included 
work measurement forms and all 
relevant data concerning the new 
organization. 


i) 


. A prototype of an operator work 
station (furniture, screens, typing 
aids) was built in the Centre and 
staff comments sought. Recom- 
mendations received were subse- 
quently built into the final design. 
Staff input to floor plans for the 
entire Centre was also obtained. 


In January 1979, the staff in the 
Headquarters complex were advised 
of the new organization and opera- 
tion of the Centre and how the 
changes would affect them. Dictation 
training sessions were offered involv- 
ing a review of the Centre’s new 
organization, equipment and proce- 
dures, and how the Centre hoped to 
provide a more efficient and respon- 
sive service to its users. 


In February 1979, all work stations 
were built and the Centre officially 
reorganized into self-regulating work 
groups. 


Post Implementation 


During the first six months of opera- 
tion, frequent workshops were 
required to streamline operations, 
solve problems, build operator confi- 
dence and, generally, reinforce the 
new organization. Perhaps the great- 
est difficulty during this time was in 
developing the staff’s comprehension 


and acceptance of the accountability 
aspect of their new role. For exam- 
ple, many operators were happy to 
accept author compliments, but still 
wished to hand over problems with 
work and/or authors to the Centre’s 
assistants (former Head and Schedu- 
ler) for resolution. Meetings with 
authors were also required to clarify 
misunderstandings re equipment 
capability or operator roles and to 
encourage authors to discuss prob- 
lems with operators and not with 
assistants Or supervisor. 


After the first year of operation, the 
project demonstrated a few accom- 
plishments worthy of mention: 


1. The successful reorganisation of a 
busy production department from 
a structured and controlled opera- 
tion to a self-regulating decentral- 
ized operation. 


2. Equipment upgrading and retrain- 
ing of existing staff to meet new 
objectives. 


3. Involvement of all levels of staff in 
the planning and implementation 
processes has resulted in a much 
higher level of employee job satis- 
faction. 


4. The results of equipment upgrad- 
ing PLUS reorganization are: 

— workload increases (up 20 percent 
in first year) 

— work mix changes (revisions now 
48 percent of production) 

— productivity increases (up 15 per- 
cent in first year) 
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Moira Mueller 
Shell Canada 


— Turnabout/throughput improve- 
ments (75 percent of workload now 
processed in one day or less versus 
55 percent prior to reorganization) 

—new job descriptions/salary grades 
created (job enrichment/career 
development opportunities) 

— absenteeism decrease 

— decline in output quality (continu- 
ing emphasis required re operator 
proofreading responsibility) 


After two years of operation, the 
organization is flexible enough to 
adapt to changing user needs. Occa- 
sional workshop sessions (with 
supervisor) conducted at staff 
request to change or reinforce oper- 
ating procedures or to orient new 
employees. 
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Office Automation 
in the Employee 


Relations Department 
Shell Canada Limited 


by Lynne M. Brophy 


Office automation, from the time of 
early ‘experimental’ projects in Shell 
Canada, has been the responsibility 
of the Information and Computer 
Services Department (I&CS). A 
small group of individuals from this 
department was formed into a task 
force in February 1977 to investigate 
the opportunities presented by new 
office technology. 


Shell Canada’s interest in office auto- 
mation stemmed in part from a 
desire to increase the effectiveness of 
office staff through the adoption of 
recently developed technologies and 
also from a continuing interest in 
examining possible areas for invest- 
ment and diversification of Shell 
Canada’s activities. 


The I&CS Office Automation task 
force began their investigation by 
exploring available equipment on the 


market and searching for expertise in 
the field. 


The task force members were com- 
puter systems professionals and not 
unnaturally their early considera- 
tions were primarily of a technical 
nature. Search led them to a consul- 
tant from the U.S. who had recently 
completed a significant office auto- 
mation project for a major U.S. firm. 
The consultant had developed a 
study methodology which was 
designed to identify and demonstrate 
opportunities for significant hard and 
‘soft’ dollar savings through use of 
office automation technology. His 
approach and experience were 
attractive to the office automation 
task force who retained the consul- 
tant and his associates to participate 
and advise in pilot projects. 


One of the first projects initiated was 
in November 1977, in Employee 
Relations, a corporate department 
located in Head Office in Toronto. 
The project was considered in two 
phases. First, the study phase which 
received the primary focus and, sec- 
ondly, implementation. 


Responsibility for the study was 
clearly seen as belonging to the con- 
sultant and the office automation 
task force. Implementation, on the 
other hand, was seen as the responsi- 
bility of the client group. At this 
point, there was no consideration of 
the social system impacts of office 
automation. The notion of socio- 
technical systems was foreign and it 
was considered quite legitimate at 
the time to separate social and tech- 
nical considerations, and equally 
legitimate to consider separately the 
study and implementation phases of 
the project. 
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The objectives of the pilot project 
are: 


1) demonstrate the potential for 
professional and managerial time 
savings through machine dicta- 
tion, word processing and the 
delegation of work as well as the 
potential for new technologies, 
such as electronic mail; 


2) develop expertise in designing 
and implementing such systems. 


The study plan included the follow- 
ing steps: 


Initial briefing of all Employee Rela- 
tions staff 


Data collection . 
Data analysis | 
Preliminary design 

Feedback sessions 

Final design recommendations 


Data collection took the form of 
questionnaires and interviews with 
Employee Relations managers and 
support staff as well as a paperflow 
study analyzing typing, longhand and 
copying output. 


Questions to the management staff 
related to potential time savings as a 
result of being able to delegate work 
to support staff, willingness to use 
dictating equipment and amount of 
time spent photocopying. Support 
staff were asked about work volumes 
and allocation of time to their major 
responsibilities. 


Analysis of the data, by computer, 
revealed considerable potential hard 
and soft savings, ‘soft’ savings being 
the freeing up of management time 
through delegation and dictation. 


The technical design recommenda- 
tions which resulted were as follows: 


Four stand-alone word processing 
units 

Twenty portable dictation units 
One photocopier 

An electronic mail system. 


Strategic recommendations in terms 
of implementation related to the 
equipment size and capacity and the 
hiring and training of word process- 
Ing Operators. 


These recommendations with a cost/- 
benefit analysis were submitted to 
senior Employee Relations managers 
and approved by them. 


One senior manager in Employee . 
Relations with significant experience . 
in organisation design and redesign 

had made several interventions dur- 

ing the course of the study to try to j 
develop an understanding of the . 
importance of a socio-technical sys- 

tems framework. He had insisted 

that technical change could not be 
considered in isolation of critical sys- 

tems implications. While his advice 

did not impact the study phase, an 
opportunity to influence the imple- 
mentation was presented as the 

office automation task force with- 

drew from the study, leaving respon- 
sibility for implementation with 

Employee Relations staff. 
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Major constraints on implementation 
were the pre-determination of the 
technical design and manpower num- 
bers. The support staff had been 
given a commitment that no one 
would be let go, although considera- 
ble change in job content could 
result and there was to be no 
increase in support staff, beyond a 
temporary commitment of one addi- 
tional person. A further constraint 
was that implementation was to take 
place with minimum disruption of 
the work of the department. 


An Employee Relations Implemen- 
tation Committee was formed made 
up of managers whose role was to 
oversee the implementation and to 
plan and monitor the process 
through its various stages. Their role 
also included responsibility for feed- 
back both to their own staffs at each 
key stage of the process and to the 
Implementation Committee regard- 
ing issues, ideas or concerns raised 
by their staffs at feedback sessions. 
Reporting to the Implementation 
Committee was an Implementation 
Co-ordinator, who was an internal 
organization development consultant 
from within the department. The 
implementation phase of the project 
spanned the first half of 1979. 


Four committees of support staff 
were established whose role was to 
consider their typing workload in 
terms of transferring all typing to 
full-time word processing operators. 
It was intended that all typing, other 
than certain highly confidential docu- 
ments, would be transferred. They 
were also to consider their own 
administrative workloads, to more 
efficiently allocate tasks amongst 
themselves and more evenly distrib- 
ute the workload. Their mandate 
was to recommend changes in work 
distribution as well as any physical 
layout changes which might contrib- 
ute to effectiveness. 


Once the word processing equipment 
had been ordered and received, the 
units were set up in a central location 
and grouped together. It was felt that 
there would be more opportunity to 
handle peak periods and distribute 
work evenly through the establish- 
ment of a Word Processing Centre. 


In considering the social system 
implications of this kind of techno- 
logical change, decisions were made 
that no support staff would be forced 
to become word processing opera- 
tors, and, if necessary, operators 


would be hired from the marketplace 
who genuinely enjoyed this kind of 
work. The selection criteria for word 
processing operators, apart from typ- 
ing speed and accuracy, included an 
ability to deal effectively with users, 
a willingness to operate as a team 
with fellow operators and the matu- 
rity to function as a member of a 
semi-autonomous work group. 


The choice of a semi-autonomous 
work group rather than a traditional 
typing pool resulted from experience 
gained in a parallel study which had 
clearly demonstrated a variety of dis- 
satisfactions experienced by staff 
working in this traditional type of 
organization. It was also felt that this 
organizational form would optimize 
quality of working life opportunities 
for the word processing operators in 
terms of control over their working 
environment, decision-making, and 
feedback. 


Each word processing operator 
selected was allocated a group of 
clients, as far as possible in line with 
their interest in the work performed 
by the client group. The word pro- 
cessing operator was expected to 
function as a member of two teams, 
one within the Centre itself but also 
as a member of the client group’s 
team, including the support staff 
attached to that team. The responsi- 
bilities of the latter changed to 
administrative only, a move which 
was considered enriching by the 
majority of support staff. 


The word processing operators were 
given training in communication 
skills, problem solving, decision- 
making and conflict resolution as a 
way of helping them work semi-au- 
tonomously. They developed their 
own procedures, methods of work 
sharing and record keeping formats 
and took responsibility for their own 
vacation scheduling. 


In developing their relationship with 
the client group, discussions were 
facilitated between managers, 
administrative support staff and 
word processing operators. These 
discussions included role negotiation 
and procedure development. Every 
effort was made to reinforce to man- 
agers that rather than losing a per- 
sonal secretary, their ‘right hand’, 
they would be gaining increased 
administrative support on the one 
hand and fast, efficient typing sup- 
port on the other. (Word processing 


operators and administrative support 
staff are administered at the same 
salary grade.) 


All clients using the Word Processing 
Centre were given dictation training 
and encouraged to use dictating 
equipment by the faster turnaround 
of dictated work by the operator. It 
has been estimated that dictation is 
four to six times faster than long- 
hand. 


A major saving in management time 
was felt to be the opportunity for del- 
egation to support staff. With typing 
responsibilities removed, support 
staff would now have additional time 
to assist their manager by assuming 
tasks he was previously handling 
himself, e.g. travel arrangements, 
even photocopying. 


While some saving did indeed result 
from the delegation of clerical tasks 
to support staff, it was quickly real- 
ized that more significant savings 
could result if delegation were to 
begin at the top and cascade down 
level by level through the whole 
department. A senior manager, the 
most costly of staff, would poten- 
tially realize greater time savings 
through the delegation of major por- 
tions of his work to direct reports 
rather than the delegation of inciden- 
tal tasks to support staff. While the 
study had indicated that one third of 
office automation savings would 
result from delegation, it became 
apparent that a far more significant 
opportunity lay in restructuring work 
from the most senior levels in the 
department down. The end of the 
delegation chain would be the 
administrative support staff, freed up 
by the transfer of typing to word pro- 
cessing. 


By the time this opportunity was 
realized, Employee Relations man- 
agement had generally discovered 
that what had originally started as an 
office automation project, had devel- 
oped into a major organization 
change and redesign, affecting every 
level and position in the department. 


Due to the complexity of the change, 
implementation took considerably 
longer than had been anticipated. 
There was some considerable resist- 
ance to the degree of change which 
seemed to be resulting. Expectations 
had not been set beyond certain 
technological changes while in the 
final analysis, the social system impli- 
cations were considerably more com- 
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plex and far-reaching. Managers 
seemed to experience difficulty both 
in delegating tasks and in redefining 
their roles to make the most prod- 
uctive use of time freed up through 
delegation. The re-definition of roles 
were also found to be time-consum- 
ing and interfered with day-to-day 
business activities which had been 
stated as a constraint on implementa- 
tion at the outset. 


Project savings annualized based on 
the first six months of experience 
with word processing and dictation 
were approximately half those origi- 
nally anticipated. There were no reli- 
able statistics indicating savings from 
delegation, although most staff 
agreed that some delegation had 
indeed taken place. 


As a result of experience gained in 
the Employee Relations department, 
the office automation task force has 
recognized the importance of social 
system considerations in introducing 
technological change and an internal 
organization development consultant 
has since been hired as a full-time 
member of the department. The 
Office Automation task force has 
developed an understanding of socio- 
technical systems theory and 
methodology and of the 


notion that study and implementa- 
tion can never be considered in isola- 


tion of each other. While the office 
automation work in Shell continues 
to have a technological focus, there 
is NOW more sensitivity to social 
issues and the task force is in high 
demand by other potential client 
departments in Shell Canada. 


In the Employee Relations depart- 
ment, a corporate reorganization led 
to the decentralization of much of 
the work performed by the corporate 
department. As a result of this 
decentralization, the Word Process- 
ing Centre was unfortunately dis- 
banded and the operators re- 
assigned. Word processing operators 
now work individually or in pairs in 
the re-organized department and the 
formal delegation process seems to 
have come to a halt. The mainte- 
nance of change continues to be one 
of the frustrations of the internal 
consulting role for which it would 
appear no panacea exists. 


Lynne Brophy 
Shell Canada 
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Bell Northern Research 
applies Integrated 
Office Systems and 
the Quality of 

Working Life 


by Morley Greenberg 


There is growing evidence that inte- 
grated office systems can dramati- 
cally improve the effectiveness of 
office workers. The integration and 
application of computing, telecom- 
munications, and information tech- 
nologies to the office environment 
are already beginning to transform 
the ways in which people and organi- 
zations work. The greatest potential 
of these systems lies not in increased 
typing efficiency, but rather an 
increase in the abilities and effective- 


ness of knowledge workers, those 
who work with their minds in pro- 
cessing, managing, retrieving, and 
communicating information. 
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OWL and Integrated Office Systems 


Integrated office systems can affect 
OWL and in turn knowledge worker 
and organizational effectiveness in 
many ways. They can increase 
worker motivation by enriching the 
content of knowledge work. 


Not only can office information com- 
munications systems affect worker 
motivation but they can also provide 
both a catalyst and a cause of 
changes in the working relationships 
between people and in the entire 
structure of organisations. Examples 
shown to date include: changing pat- 
terns to reduce isolation, organiza- 
tional uncertainty, etc.; opening new 
career paths, especially for women; 
adding flexibility in work locations 
and work hours; changing the orga- 
nizational span of control, to name 
just a few. 


One of the strongest cases for a 
QWL approach to office system 
design and measurement is a nega- 
tive one. That is, the implementation 
of an advanced office system involves 
a massive and far reaching interven- 
tion into the work system of an orga- 
nization. Unless the designer and 
implementor are cognizant of the 
socio-technical nature of the system 
and the many ‘organizational’ and 
‘people’ issues to be resolved, the 
system will likely fail. 


Another case for the QWL approach 
derives from a macroeconomic or 
societal level. That is, the knowledge 
work sector of the economy is grow- 
ing rapidly. There are many indica- 
tions of increasing dissatisfaction 
among these workers, widespread 
alienation and social dislocation. 
But, above all, factors intrinsic to the 
jobs themselves have been undergo- 
ing change. In the interests of pro- 
ductivity and efficiency principles 
derived from ‘scientific manage- 
ment,’ work study, systems analysis, 
operations research, and other tech- 
niques have been allied to white col- 
lar jobs. More recently with the 
invasion of the computer, systems 
analysts have designed the jobs of 
the white-collar employees without 
their experienced counterparts in 
manufacturing, the industrial engi- 
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neers, but with similar outcomes. 
Many offices have undergone ‘im- 
provements’ which have reproduced 
the atmosphere of the assembly line. 


Impact of the System on QWL 


It is only very recently that work has 
been done to measure the impact of 
integrated office systems on the 
effectiveness of work performed in 
offices. Without these measures it is 
difficult to assess specific user needs 
and to produce a customized system 
design which corresponds to those 
needs. Recognizing this need, Bell 
Canada began funding a project in 
1979 at Bell Northern Research to 
grapple with this problem. 


In a study which commenced in 
October 1979 a group of 19 knowl- 
edge workers were given electronic 
work stations to help them with vari- 
ous aspects of their jobs, including 
electronic mail, word processing, 
information retrieval, administrative 
support and data processing. This 
group consisted of seven managers, 
eight professionals and four adminis- 
trative staff. The comparison group 
consisted of nine managers, 11 pro- 
fessionals and six administrative 
staff. The pilot group were selected 
primarily because of internal com- 
pany needs. This is because, in order 
to be successful, a good research 
design and system must correspond 
to the genuine needs of the workers 
and organization involved. Pretest 
and posttest measures were taken for 
both this group and a comparison 
group. The latter group did not 
receive the integrated office system. 
As part of the BNR study it was 


_ hypothesized that there would be an 


improvement in the quality of work- 
ing life, as measured by a job diag- 
nostic survey. Specifically, 
management was looking for 
decreased staff turnover, decreased 
waiting time for staff for future 


assignments, increased staff motiva- 


tion and morale, decreased work 
fluctuations, and better assignment 
of personnel to appropriate projects. 


One measurement instrument, a sur- 
vey questionnaire, contained a 
modified version of the Job Diagnos- 
tic Survey (JDS). The JDS is a tool 
designed by Hackman and Oldham 
to assess employees’ current levels of 
motivation, satisfaction and work 
performance on the job. The scope 
of the instrument includes both satis- 


. faction with the work itself as well as 


measures of how people feel about 


various aspects of the work setting, 
including pay, supervision and peer 
relationships. Examples of items 
from the JDS include: ‘How much 
variety is there in your job? That is 
to what extent does the job require 
you to do many different things at 
work, using a variety of skills and tal- 
ents?’ and ‘To what extent do man- 
agers or co-workers let you know 
how well you are doing on the job?’ 


Results from QWL measures indi- 
cate that for several measures of 
quality of working life the pilot 
group had improved at the time of 
the posttest in a number of signifi- 
cant areas. These areas include 
greater job variety and more impor- 
tant, a greater sense of job accom- 
plishment, stronger desire to be 
creative and imaginative on the job, 
and most important, that the com- 
munication system helps them with 
their job. 


It also appears that the comparison 
group received less support from 
their managers, both in terms of fair 
treatment and in the opportunity to 
exercise independent thought and 
action. Furthermore, the job is caus- 
ing this group more stress. At the 
same time there is a stronger desire 
for more opportunities for growth on 
the job. 


From a variety of measures, it 
appears that job satisfaction and 
QWL increased for the pilot group. 
In addition, this group appears more 
aware of the potential of integrated 
office systems. In fact, this may 
account, in part, for their demanding 
more in terms of system require- 
ments. 


Additional analyses support the 
finding that the system had a positive 
impact on QWL, as measured by 
several variables, either in improving 
QWL or maintaining a certain level 
of QWL for which a deterioration in 
the comparison group was measured. 


One of these areas was the feeling of 
worthwhile accomplishments from 
doing the job. Another was the 
opportunity to be creative and imagi- 
native in one’s work. These two 
areas are indicative of the positive 
impact that these new tools can have 
on office workers. There is increased 
freedom to complete and organize 
work due to reduction in the number 
of steps to complete a task and less 
time spent on clerical work which 


can now be done by the system. At 
the same time, employees are better 
able to communicate and work with 
colleagues and are less hampered by 
differences in time and location. 


Other improvements include greater 
variety in the manner in which spec- 
ific tasks are completed, the opportu- 
nity to exercise greater control over 
the manner of completing tasks, as 
well as improved quality of supervi- 
sion. Managers and their employees 
can communicate more frequently by 
the use of electronic mail, yet have 
fewer direct interruptions. Planning 
for meetings can also be completed 
prior to the actual meeting, so that 
the meeting time is maximized to dis- 
cuss relevant issues rather than time 
wasted in planning agendas, etc. 


In summary, it is evident that the 
BNR pilot system has had a positive 
impact on the quality of working life 
of the participants. These changes 
have, in turn, led to a greater sense 
of accomplishment on the job, that 
is, perceived job effectiveness. Fur- 
ther analysis of the user-system inter- 
action will inevitably lead to more 
definitive conclusions about the rela- 
tionship between improvements in 
quality of working life and increases 
in worker effectiveness. 


Morley Greenberg 
Bell Northern Research 
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Word Processing: 
The Human Side 


by Nan Thompson 


Introduction 


The interest in microtechnology as 
the breakthrough mechanism for 
increasing office/white-collar produc- 
tivity has been growing in quantum 
leaps. Whether on a large scale basis, 
such as Office of the Future projects, 
or on a small scale one, such as con- 
version of typewriters to word pro- 
cessing equipment, managers are 
planning more and more to use the 
new microtechnology. Turning these 
plans into reality depends not so 
much on the acquisition of the equip- 
ment as on how the people who must 
be associated with it relate to the 
resulting changes in their work, work 
place and the organizational hier- 
archy. The realization of the poten- 
tial of microtechnology is currently 
somewhat hampered by the lack of 
sufficient numbers of qualified peo- 
ple to operate the new equipment. It 
is even more important, then, for 
employers to attend to the human 
side of microtechnology. 
Ee 


The People Issues 


The introduction of new technology 
to the workplace provides an oppor- 
tunity to redesign the structure of 
work. Certainly the introduction of 
word processing equipment into the 
Ontario Public Service has raised a 
variety of issues relating to both the 
intrinsic characteristics such as vari- 
ety and challenge, personal growth, 
autonomy, meaningfulness and rec- 
ognition as well as the extrinsic char- 
acteristics of security, pay, safety and 
health. 


As the extent of word processing 
equipment use grew, these issues 
were increasingly brought to the 
attention of the Women Crown 
Employees Office (W.C.E.O.) of the 
Ministry of Labour. The overriding 
issue was the quality of working life 
for the people directly involved with 
the word processing equipment. Was 
the introduction of new technology 
going to enhance or diminish the 
quality of work life of, in particular, 
the Operators? An Ad Hoc Commit- 
tee, chaired by the W.C.E.O. and 
composed of technical staff (mainly 
supervisors of word processing units) 
and ministry Affirmative Action staff 
undertook to gather information to 
better define the ‘people issues’ and 
prepare recommendations for the 
smooth implementation of the new 
equipment. 


Major concerns related to intrinsic 
qualities centred on participation in 
or consultation about the planning 
process, being given information and 
options, job redesign and the ramifi- 
cations for training, reorganization 
of work structures and future career 
options. Other major concerns, 
extrinsic in nature, were compensa- 
tion (including recognition of word 
processing equipment operation as a 
new and distinct function), potential 
health and safety hazards and work 
measurement. The Committee 
sought the opinion of word process- 
ing operators, word processing unit 
supervisors, and planners (of word 
processing equipment acquisitions) 
from ten ministries having a variety 
of word processing unit designs and 
equipment. In addition, two experts 
from the Occupational Health and 
Safety Division of the Ministry of 
Labour were consulted on the health 
and safety issues. 

pe ee 
Some Findings 


Nearly every Operator and Adminis- 
trative Secretary identified informa- 
tion deemed necessary for potential 
staff to assess the desirability of the 
future work. The data they recom- 
mended be provided are: introduc- 
tion to the type of equipment and its 
capabilities, job duties and workload 
expected in both the Operator and 
Administrative Secretary positions, 
training requirements and availabili- 
ty, classification/pay implications, 
potential health hazards, the working 
environment and promotional 
Opportunities. 


Consultation 


Operators overwhelmingly indicated 
that they wanted to be consulted 
about the options for different jobs. 
Supervisors who had included their 
staff in the planning and/or imple- 
mentation process believed this was 
an element in making their projects 
more successful. 


Operators and Supervisors who were 
fully joining in the projects from 
their inception spoke far more posi- 
tively about the changes and their 
work. These staff contributed signifi- 
cantly to the process and took pride 
in being part of the team and sharing 
in meeting the challenge of redesign- 
ing a better service. 


Job Redesign and Training 


While word processing equipment 
potentially allows for a total redesign 
of support services, there have been 
very few instances of this occurring. 
The ministries are increasingly 
adopting a more comprehensive 
approach and a few have Office of 
the Future projects on the drawing 
board. Most ministries have become 
aware of the problems of co-ordinat- 
ing a variety of manufacturers’ 
equipment, office space and job 
designs as plans for a higher degree 
of amalgamated support services 
progress. 


Twice as many Operators who use 
the keyboard less than 70% (part- 
time) thought this arrangement was 
advantageous over full-time chiefly 
because of the greater variety and 
opportunity to get away from the 
keyboard. Four part-time Operators 
cited disruption of deadlines as a 
problem and four full-time operators 
pointed to boredom and lack of 
opportunity to demonstrate initia- 
tive. 


Most commonly, the vendor’s course 
and an operator’s manual were the 
means of training new Operators. 
However, further formal instruction 
was required whenever new pro- 
grams or addition to the equipment 
(e.g. math pack) occurred. Vendors 
do not usually address the socio-im- 
pact of their machines but both 
Operators and Supervisors find chal- 
lenge in the equipment operation 
where it is possible to fully manipu- 
late the machine commands. To do 
this, Operators need to develop an 
understanding of machine logic and 


are then able to create on-the-job 
solutions or short cuts that do not 
appear in the manuals due to the 
newness of this field. One Operator’s 
design of an input sequence has been 
adopted by the manufacturer for its 
training course. 


Reorganization of Work Structures 


This issue most clearly illustrates that 
people prefer different work envi- 
ronments in keeping with their work 
values. The change over to word pro- 
cessing equipment usually results in 
more centralization of support serv- 
ices and the establishment of word 
processing centres. If Operators are 
most interested in finding work envi- 
ronments allowing for initiative, per- 
sonal responsibility for their work, 
and independence to set their own 
priorities, a stand-alone unit or small 
to medium centre was their choice. 
Other Operators, more interested in 
a feeling of greater efficiency, a more 
organized work flow and a ‘team’ 
environment, preferred medium to 
large centres. 


Future Career Options 


An initial career ramification of the 
conversion to word processing cen- 
tres is an increased opportunity for 
support staff to progress into super- 
visory roles. 


Having developed some understand- 
ing of machine logic as required by 
the operation of word processing 
equipment, Operators considered 
new options for future careers. 
These included the fields of records 
management, computer systems and 
accounting/finance in addition to 
general administration. 


Work Measurement 


The introduction of word processing 
equipment almost always results in a 
new job element: performance mea- 
surement, usually taken mechanical- 
ly. The Ministry of Transportation 
and Communications which has iden- 
tified the ‘people’ issue as a prime 
focus in its pilot project and included 
all staff since the planning process 
decided to use a measurement sys- 
tem that would not be tracked by the 
equipment. The measurement is 
taken for one week every five weeks. 
Operators now personally maintain 
their work measurement and Super- 
visors summarize it. 


Suggestions for Word Processing 
Implementation 


A number of suggestions have been 
distributed to senior management of 
all ministries outlining proposals for 
facilitating the implementation of 
word processing equipment. The 
suggestions are designed to address 
both the negative and positive poten- 
tial directions that the introduction 
of microtechnology may produce. 
The relevant suggestions for quality 
of work life concerns are: 


1. Wherever possible, involve the 
staff in as much of the redesign of 
the work process as possible. Con- 
sult with support staff concerning 
work flow problems and the adapt- 
ability of work to word processing. 


2. Give support staff the opportunity 
to make an informed choice 
between regular support positions 
and word processing ones. (The 
information they require is listed 
in ‘Some Findings’ above. ) 


3. When designing the system, con- 
sider both the needs of the people 
in it and the technical needs of the 
system. 


4. Design career paths so that they 
are as long and flexible as possible 
for word processing operators. 
This process is assisted by review- 
ing all positions in the support 
services field when getting word 
processing equipment because it 
very likely impacts on other jobs 
than those of the Operators. 


5. Encourage and support word pro- 
cessing staff to get training and 
development in line with their 
future career plans, e.g. superviso- 
ry, record services, systems, future 
office technology, etc. 


The Ministry of Transportation and 
Communications is a good example 
of an organization putting these 
kinds of suggestions into practice. 
They placed particularly high priority 
on the ‘Personnel Issues’ related to 
their pilot Office of the Future 
Project. The Ministry has developed 
a method to identify the ‘people’ fac- 
tors to be addressed as the project 
progresses, including personnel 
issues raised by the staff: use of exist- 
ing staff, establishment of a training 
program, incorporation of job — 
enrichment concepts, variation in 


work types, improvement of admin- 
istration staff identity, continuation 
of the study of centralized concept 
and creation of an appropriate work 
environment. The project is too new 
for any final assessment but the min- 
istry anticipates that two of the four 
components of any success will be 
ongoing staff involvement and the 
research and management of beha- 
vioural and personnel issues. 


Introducing microtechnology in the 
form of word processing equipment 
to an office will produce considerable 
change. This is an opportunity to 
improve the quality of work life. In 
order to do this and to facilitate the 
implementation and acceptance of 
this equipment, the right choices 
need to be made to ensure that the 
development of jobs is firmly based 
on the needs of both the system and 
the people. 


Nan Thompson 
WCEO 
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Microelectronics 
and Communications 
Technology 


by Anella Parker Martin 


The conference on the impact of 
microelectronics and communications 
technology on the industrial 
workplace, held at the end of March 
in Ottawa, was concerned with the 
impact both in the workplace and on 
society as a whole, of the new techni- 
ques and capabilities of what has 
been called the Second Industrial 
Revolution. In this, the conference 
was less concerned with the new 
hardware of the systems than it was 
with their application. 

The international perspective was set 
by the first session, and as the three 
days of presentations and discussion 
drew to a close, a framework within 
which to analyze the impacts and the 
areas of special concerns began to 
emerge. Consensus around these was 
neither sought, nor achieved, but the 
organizers, the Women’s Bureau of 
Labour Canada, can be congratu- 
lated that the conference awoke 
Canadians both in the private sector, 
in unions, the press, and within gov- 
ernment, to the urgent need for pub- 
lic education and debate on the 
issues of the microelectronic revolu- 
tion and its impact on society — 
socially, politically, and economical- 
ly. It was very clear that there was a 
need for government action at the 
political level to accommodate, 
encourage such new developments 
and mitigate against what could be 
disruptive consequences. If there was 
any consensus it seemed to be that 
technological advances in themselves 
were both inevitable and positive (or 
at least neutral), but . . . and here 
participants were divided as to the 
seriousness and the manageability of 
The SDUte ns, 
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The issues relating to the introduc- 
tion of microelectronics and its 
impacts fall into four categories: 


Effect on the Labour Force 

— deskilling jobs 

— structural dislocations 

— retraining and redeployment 

— squeezing out of women 

— dehumanizing of the workplace 
—a return to piecework 

— cottage industries 


The Economy 

— jobless growth 

— income maintenance (social safety 
net) 

— urban/rural and regional 
restructuring 


Society 
— education 


— redefinition of work and productivity 


— protection of privacy 
— health concerns 


Government 

— more intervention 

— rationalization of the relationship 
of private benefits and public costs 

— national framework for accommo- 
dating change 


The international perspective gave 
conference participants an opportu- 
nity to learn how other countries 
have gone about assessing, accom- 
modating, and living with new tech- 
nology. 


Joy Selby-Smith from Australia, the 
country represented which has most 
in common with Canada, described 
the report of the Australian Govern- 
ment’s Committee of Inquiry into 
Technological Change which was 
released in July of 1980. The com- 
mittee’s brief was: 


‘To examine, report and make rec- 
ommendations on the process of 
technological change in Australian 
industry in order to maximise eco- 
nomic, social and other benefits and 
to minimise any possible adverse 
consequences...’ 


Although the report itself has not 
been well received by either the 
Government or the public, Selby- 
Smith’s critique of it was a useful and 
comprehensive review of the issues 
at stake and suggested a framework 
within which to analyze the effect of 
technological change, given the need 
to draw together efficiency and 
resource allocation issues, health, 
social, legal and political considera- 
tions. Such analysis would permit 
examination of the full costs and 
benefits — non-pecuniary and pecuni- 
ary, social as well as private. 


The issue of unemployment and ‘job- 
less growth’ was found to be more of 
a concern for new entrants to the 
labour force than for established 
workers, but this effect was difficult 
to distinguish from the impact of 
generally lower levels of economic 
activity — which are not particular to 
Australia. In contrast, Ulrika Tenge- 
lin from Sweden and Helge Skjeseth 
from Norway described the situation 
in their respective countries as one of 
advanced co-operation within a legis- 
lative framework designed to foster 
both change and growth and to regu- 
late the process and impact of such 
change. 


In Sweden and Norway, they report- 
ed, debate and action in this regard 
takes place within the context of a 
long established industrial democ- 
racy based on mutual respect and a 
history of co-determination between 
federations representing employers 
and union. Skjeseth commented on 


Norway’s ‘Industrial Democracy’ 
project which was initiated in the 
early 60’s and has sponsored several 
research projects in the area of 
industrial relations. With the Norwe- 
gian Ministry of Labour they partici- 
pated in formulating the Working 
Environment Act (1977), which pro- 
vides the legal basis for what is 
known as the ‘Data Agreement’. 
This agreement regulates the process 
of introduction of new technology 
into the workplace by providing for 
mandatory early information sharing 
and consultation between the 
employer and the union, participa- 
tion by the union in decisions regard- 
ing the deployment of new 
technology in the workplace, and 
safeguards relating to health hazards, 
dehumanization and to fears regard- 
ing the confidentiality of employees’ 
personal information. One important 
provision of the Act is that of ‘de- 
mystifying’ the technology — requir- 
ing that the information made 
available be in a form and a language 
easily understandable by non-ex- 
perts. The Act also provides for the 
establishment of a ‘data shop stew- 
ard’ to deal with issues and processes 
relating to the implementation and 
use of any new technology. 


Ulrike Tengelin, from Sweden, 
described similar moves being made 
by the Swedish Government — such 
as the Data Policy Bill of 1979 
regarding Administrative Data Pro- 


cessing within the public sector, the 
establishment of two commissions to 
study the effects of computerization 
on the development of industry and 
commerce, and on employment and 
the work environment. A Data Pol- 
icy Commission has been set up, and 
a bill is to be introduced in 1982 on 
principles and policies for the contin- 
uous computerization of society. 


The speakers from both Norway and 
Sweden discussed the implication for 
women of new technology; this is a 
special area of concern for policy 
makers, as the jobs in which women 
tend to concentrate, such as data 
manipulation, are those most likely 
to suffer from job redundancies due 
to computerization. Concern was 
also expressed that as men were dis- 
placed by new technology they 
would increasingly encroach on tra- 
ditional ‘caring’ jobs where women 
tend at present to predominate. In 
Norway, for example, male nurses 
and kindergarten ‘uncles’ are no 
longer the exception. 


The speaker from Britain, Baroness 
Nancy Seear, also stressed the 
importance of training girls, while 
still at school, to compete for jobs 
based on technical and numeracy 
skills, instead of for jobs involving 
secretarial and clerical skills which 
are most vulnerable to erosion by 
new technology. 


The British Government has, she 
stated, done relatively little to aid 
the introduction of microprocessors, 
despite the existing increase of 
unemployment (caused by other fac- 
tors) and the serious recession. The 
possibility that current school leavers 
may never get a job in their adult life 
is very real. 


Unions, she stated, are generally 
accepting of new technology, as they 
see it as a way of economic recovery, 
but they are also demanding safe- 
guards. In contrast to these 
approaches, Sozaburo Okamatsu of 
Japan described the encouragement 
of the information processing indus- 
try (combining information process- 
ing and telecommunications) by the 
Government of Japan by way of a 
series of ‘visions’ designed to inform 
industry of the Government’s desires 
and goals in this regard. 


These visions are debated in the 
Industrial Structure Council, made 
up of representatives of academia, 
industrial and consumer circles. The 
Government also promotes techno- 
logical development through the 
allocation of research and develop- 
ment subsidies to the appropriate 
industries. In cases where profits 
accrue to these firms as a result of 
the commercial application of such 
subsidized research, part or all of the 
subsidy is refunded to the Govern- 
ment. 


Although it is acknowledged that 
problems of employment, the unlim- 
ited progress of information (which 
could create a controlled society) 
and other issues such as the violation 
of privacy, may result in some dislo- 
cation and conflict, businesses and 
government in Japan are responding 
positively to the development of new 
technologies. Craft unions are not 
organized in the sectors affected by 
this and workers themselves were 
reported as having a positive outlook 
on new technology. 


Counter measures, Okamatsu 
reported, to any future employment 
problems were being taken. Such 
measures included provisions for re- 
education and retraining of workers, 
with special consideration for mid- 
dle-aged and elderly workers, and 
the encouragement of women to 
become part of the new highly 
advanced, intellectual labour force. 


William Hutchison of Telnar Hold- 
ing Ltd. in his ‘state of the art’ pres- 
entation next day drew attention to 
the lack of government awareness 
and support in Canada for the com- 
puter and communication industry — 
‘the potential of the information age 
and its products is not yet under- 
stood by Federal politicians’ he stat- 
ed. France has earmarked $25 billion 
for their informatics industry, com- 
pared to our $28 million for Teledon, 
$12 million for office automation and 
$50 million for general support of 
microelectronics. This despite the 
fact that by the late 1980’s, 65% of 
our labour force will depend in some 
measure on the use of information 
processing. ‘We will be living in the 
Information Age, not the Energy 
Age’. He felt that there was a need 
for a Federal Ministry of Informatics 
to capitalize fully on the opportuni- 
ties offered, to co-ordinate pro- 
grams, and to address concerns 
regarding labour and industrial 
development. 


A later speaker, Fred Pomeroy, 
from the Union of Communication 
Workers of Canada, called for gov- 
ernment involvement to create a leg- 
islative framework in which to 
introduce technological change so 
that technology could be used to 
build a better world. The ‘state of the 
art’ he stated, was a ‘state of chaos’ 
in Canada — radically different from 
other countries which saw technol- 
ogy as a means towards social goals. 
“Workers in Canada can certainly 
adjust and retrain, but at present 
they have no confidence in the cur- 
rent system to protect their inter- 
ests’. He went on to say that while 
they can negotiate technological 
change, with no requirement for 
advance notification (as at present) 
they are left trying to deal with 
hypothetical issues. 


Workers, Pomeroy suggested, are 
not involved in job redesign — word 
processor operators become robots, 
computers control the output of tele- 
phone operators and, whilst pushing 
affirmative action programs with one 
hand, the Federal Government with 
the other was developing technolo- 
gies to downgrade women’s jobs. He 
warned that the drive for efficiency 
was causing dissent and unhappiness 
which could sabotage this increase in 
efficiency. 


Other speakers referred to the 
social, economic and political conse- 
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quences which might flow from an 
‘information economy’; in such an 
economy a more sophisticated mea- 
surement of output will be needed as 
information is less tangible: “you 
can’t drop it on your foot’. Other 
issues had to do with the dispersal 
(decentralization) of job centres; 
including the possibility of working 
at home (Toffler’s electronic cottage 
industries); a bi-model distribution 
of the labour force (designers/deci- 
sion-makers and unskilled workers) 
with less upward mobility; the over- 
all need for less workers as automa- 
tion replaces people, which, while 
leading to higher productivity, will 
decrease the market for products as 
consumer/worker purchasing power 
is eroded. New sources of purchasing 
power will be necessary, and with 
less jobs available, there will need to 
be a re-examination of work/jobs as 
a mechanism for distributing income. 


Issues and examples raised from the 
floor by delegates continually 
returned to the themes of displace- 
ment and dehumanization caused by 
new technology in the workplace — of 
horror stories from actual case histo- 
ries, the problem of retraining and 
shifting workers, especially those in 
the second half of their career and in 
particular women. 


The health hazards posed by some of 
the new machines and the lack of 
adequate funding for research into 
such problems was referred to, as 
were issues around invasion of priva- 
cy, and the unpreparedness of the 
legal profession to deal with com- 
puter crime. 


The conference ended on a note of 
optimism regarding what could be 
possible through new technology, 
tempered by an increased awareness 
of the potential problems (especially 
for women), and the urgent realiza- 
tion that Canada lagged seriously 
behind other nations in its policy and 
legislative preparedness for the com- 
ing ‘revolution’. However, as one 
speaker (Jim McDaniel) said ‘the 
conference is an idea in good curren- 
cy’ and it is to be hoped that govern- 
ments and policy makers at all levels 
will move rapidly to set up mecha- 
nisms to more thoroughly research 
all aspects of the application of 
microelectronics, and to set up the 
necessary procedures to ensure that 
the benefits and costs are equitably 
distributed across society. 
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What’s going on at the 
Ontario Quality of Working 
Life Centre 
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Field Projects 


The Centre is currently broadening 
its base of involvement in quality of 
working life projects in Ontario and 
is heavily committed to several other 
Organizations and unions in assisting 
them in the exploratory stages. 


Tom Rankin speaking at the Centre’s socio-tech course last March 


In the area of new projects activity, 
of note is the emergence of a possible 
project site in the public sector. As 
well, explorations are taking place 
with the possibility of a community- 
wide QWL project. 


In May the Centre assisted in a 
major event at one of its projects: A 
one-day QWL conference, on-site, 
which involved all the 160 salaried 
supervisors in the plant and 26 union 
representatives. Using 20 simultane- 
ous workshops, the purpose was to 
involve and assist the wider system in 
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handling the transfer from the initia- 
tion stages of a QWL project to 
broadening the base and diffusing it 
across the plant. This event serves as 
the start-up condition for a wider 
approach in which ongoing planning, 
learning and change in work practice 
are integrated into our composite 
strategy. 


Union Network 


In the spring, the Centre hosted a 
meeting of trade unionists from field 
projects to explore the possibility of 
the development of a union QWL 
network. Response was very positive 
and the group plans to meet regu- 


Norm Halpern, an associate of the Centre working with a aeons At the Socio-t 


larly and distribute among them- 
selves a report highlighting develop- 
ments in their respective projects. It 
is an illustration of union learning in 
an inter-organizational setting. 


The Centre is in the process of pre- 
paring a pamphlet titled ‘Unions and 
OWL’, based on a talk given by Stu 
Sullivan of the ECW together with 
references and comments on OWL 
by leading unionists. It should be 
available from the Centre Informa- 
tion Services this fall. 
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ech Course in Sarnia 


Education 


The Centre has presented two major 
educational events so far this spring: 
a week long course in socio-technical 
concepts and techniques for partici- 
pants in active QWL projects and a 
one-day seminar for the introduction 
of the quality of working life con- 
cepts. 


The Ontario QWL Centre first work- 
shop on socio-technical systems analy - 
sis and design ran from March 29 to 
April 3 and was held at the Canter- 
bury Inn in Sarnia, Ontario. The 

| workship was resourced by Jacquie 


Mansell and Tom Rankin of the Cen- 
tre, and two associates of the Centre, 
Norm Halpern, Shell Canada and 
Norm Paxton of the Canadian Paper- 
workers Union. 


Of the 30 participants on the course, 
26 were actively involved in joint 
union-management QWL projects 
associated with the Ontario QWL 
Centre. The participants came 
equally from union and manage- 
ment. In addition, there were four 

participants from two organizations 
in Sarnia which were used as practice 
sites for the workshop. 


The focus of the course was on the 
‘how’ of QWL — how can you design 
jobs and structure your organization 
to get the best fit between the needs 
of the business and the needs of the 
people? The course was designed to 
present the concept of socio-techni- 
cal systems in straight-forward terms 
and then to give all participants an 
Opportunity to practise the tools of 
analysis and redesign in an actual 
work setting. Three organizations in 
Sarnia — Fiberglas, Petrosar and 
Polysar — generously provided prac- 
tice sites for the workshop.: 


The seminar ended with an examina- 
tion of some of the more difficult 
practical issues involved in trying to 
make a QWL project work. A first- 
line co-ordinator and a middle man- 
ager from the Shell Canada Chemi- 
cal plant in Sarnia met with the 
group to discuss the role of supervi- 
sors and middle managers in QWL. 
Two associates of the Centre also 
spoke on key issues in the implemen- 
tation of QWL — Stu Sullivan, of the 
ECWU, spoke on the role of the 
Union in QWL and Bill Jeffery, a 
private consultant, spoke of the need 
to develop a variety of support sys- 
tems both to develop a QWL project 
and to keep it alive. 


QWL and Conestoga College 


_ Inassociation with the Productivity 
Institute of Conestoga College, the 
Centre carried out a one-day seminar 
on QWL for a large group of regis- 

_ trants from the Kitchener area. Over 
80 people took part with representa- 

_ tion from unions and businesses, 
public service and educators present 

_ for the day long seminar. 


Jacquie Mansell gave an overview of 
the principles on which QWL is 
based. 
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Part of the small group session at the Centre’s one-day seminar on QWL at 


Conestoga College 


Following this session, the large 
group broke into smaller groups to 
identify and record their own key 
issues and concerns related to QWL. 
These identified concerns were 
reported back to the main group. 
After lunch, the registrants were 
able to select individual workshops 
that were resourced by Centre staff 
and associates, each workshop being 
focussed on particular key issues 
arising from the morning session. 
Workshops ranged over the follow- 
ing topics: QWL and union/manage- 
ment relations; resistance to change; 
QWL and the role of management; 
the dynamics of self-regulating work- 
groups and implementing QWL. The 
final session was taken up with a par- 
ticipatory panel discussion, with Stu 
Sullivan of ECW, Jacquie Mansell 
from the Centre staff, Hugh Auld, 
associate of the Centre, Jim Heard of 
the ITPF, Harold Giles of CGE and 
Ron Cooksley of Conestoga College 
as moderator. 
———SS 
Workshop in Socio-technical Analysis 
and Design 


This fall the Centre is presenting a 
workshop on Socio-technical Analy- 
sis and Design to be held in Kitch- 
ener on October 25-30, 1981. The 


workshop is designed for unions and 
management who are beyond ini- 
tially exploring QWL and have 
decided to proceed with, or are in 
the midst of, a joint project. The 
workshop focuses on the process, 
methods, and tools of implementing 
and sustaining a QWL project. Par- 
ticipation is limited to 2 persons per 
organization, one from management, 
one from union (Ontario). For more 
information please contact Tom 
Rankin at the Centre. 


Introductory Seminars 


Also offered this fall will be two one- 
day seminars introducing QWL. The 
seminars will be of interest to the 
labour/management community and 
the public at large. The design of the 
day includes an opening presentation 
on ‘The Why, What and How of 
QWL/’ followed by small groups dis- 
cussing their reactions to the ideas 
presented by the talk and identifying 
those issues that participants wish to 
pursue. The afternoon session con- 
sists of a series of workshops on 
those issues identified during the 
morning session as of specific interest 
to the participants. The emphasis is 
on small group discussions resourced 
by Centre staff and associates who 
are able to offer specific practical 
experience in QWL. The session 


finishes with a panel discussion. The 
first of the fall seminars will take 
place in Kingston in cooperation 
with Queen’s University and St. 
Lawrence College. The location of 
the second seminar has yet to be 
finalized. Those people interested 
should contact Janine Kitchen at the 
Centre. 
oe 


QWL and the 80’s 


The 1980’s are exploding with issues 
of quality, productivity and the rela- 
tionships of people to their work. 
New ways of organizing work are 
arising everywhere to address these 
issues. We are at the edge of a sig- 
nificant shift in traditional manage- 
ment practices and revolutionary 
innovation in organizational forms. 


This conference taking place in 
Toronto, Canada, from August 30 — 
September 3 will be the first large- 
scale, open, QWL conference in the 
world. It is undoubtedly the begin- 
ning of a new era of dedication on a 
world-wide scale to improving the 
quality of life at work. Internation- 
ally recognized individuals from 
around the world will bring expertise 
and experience in the identified 
themes that make up the building 
blocks of the conference. 


The program includes teams of man- 
agers, trade unionists, workers and 
specialists who have implemented 
many of the world’s significant QWL 
projects. They will lead and partici- 
pate in the sessions. With a climate 
of interaction and involvement as a 
goal of the conference, this will be a 
unique opportunity for some to gain 
first-hand knowledge of QWL meth- 
ods, concepts, and experience. For 
others it will be an occasion to exam- 
ine the state of the art, broaden 
existing perspectives of the field and 
explore emerging QWL trends. 


The conference is already hall- 
marked for both timeliness and sig- 
nificance of program. The outcome 
will undoubtedly mark a significant 
step forward in the quest for a better 
quality of working life within the 
international community. 


The Premier of Ontario, the Hon- 
ourable William G. Davis, will make 
the opening address to the Confer- 
ence. The Provincial Minister of 
Labour, the Right Hon. Robert G. 
Elgie and the Federal Minister of 
Labour, the Hon. Gerald A. Regan 
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will both make speeches to the con- 
ference on Sunday evening, the 30th 
of August. 


Publications 


The Centre has a number of QWL 
publications that are available on 
request: the following titles are pres- 
ently available and inquiries should 
be addressed to Janine Kitchen, 
QWL Publications, Ontario Quality 
of Working Life Centre, Ministry of 
Labour, 15th Floor, 400 University 
Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, 

M7A 117. 


— The Ontario Quality of Working 
Life Centre — Organization Policy 
and Program. 


— Perspectives on the Quality of 
Working Life — Proceedings of a con- 
ference hosted by the Ontario Qual- 
ity of Working Life Advisory 
Committee in October 1980. 


— Issues in the Quality of Working 
Life, a series of occasional papeis: 


No. 1, Dealing with some obstacles 
to innovation in the workplace by 
Jacquie Mansell. As the title sug- 


Recent Developments 


Canada 


National Defence and QWL — 
National President Joe Powers of the 
Union of National Defence Employ- 
ees is urging each of his union’s 
locals to put QWL on the LMRC 
(Labour Management Relations 
Committee) agenda. While investi- 
gations proceed at the top in UNDE 
and the National Defence and filters 
down through commands to bases 
and from Union’s Management 
Committee to its executive, it is at 
the local level that QWL will succeed 
or fail! Hence the suggestions to plug 
in at the local level. Powers and 
members of the QWL subcommittee 
of the National LMRC (Col. Murray 
Johnston, Lt. Col. Glenn Rampton 
and UNDE Research Director, Nel- 
son Porter) are exploring the possi- 
bilities of establishing a QWL 
approach within the civilian side of 
the National Defence. 


gests, the paper aims to increase the 
understanding of the obstacles to 
change and to explore ways in which 
to overcome them. Obstacles iden- 
Tified are discussed in terms of three 
basic categories: need, motive, 
power and control. 


No. 2, The Evolution of Socio-tech- 
nical systems, a conceptual frame- 
work and an action research program 
by Eric Trist. This paper consists of 
the first ever overview of the evolu- 
tion of socio-technical systems from 
their original formulation in the early 
Tavistock Mining studies until the 
present day. Socio-technical analysis 
is made at three levels — the primary 
work system; the whole organiza- 
tion; and the macrosocial phenome- 
na. Trist examines the relations 
between these levels in the historical 
context which influences both the 
type and scope of the projects which 
were feasible. The paper concludes 
with some lessons from past experi- 
ence and some directions for the 
future which may serve to stabilize 
and sustain QWL developments, and 
to aid in the process of diffusion. 


QWL Focus — Newsjournal of the 
Centre, issues Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 


United States 


Domestic Problems Program — The 
German Marshall Fund has 
announced its ‘Domestic Problems 
Program’ for the 1980s. This 
includes: employment and the nature 
of jobs; equal employment opportu- 
nities for women — there is a fund for 
providing equal opportunity intern- 
ships for Europeans, a Swedish 
employment quota program, wom- 
en’s employment in the public sec- 
tor, etc.; community services and 
human services; public participation 
in decision-making; and foreign 
workers and immigrant populations. 
There is also a European-American 
and International Issues Program 
which covers studies, conferences 
and seminars. 


For further information write to the 
German Marshall Fund for its ‘Cur- 
rent Activities’ brochure, 11 Dupont 
Circle N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036, U.S.A. 


Jobs in the 80’s — The Public Agenda 
Foundation and the Aspen Institute 
for Humanistic Studies are conduct- 
ing a joint project on ‘Jobs in the 
1980s’ over the next four years. The 
project is international in scope, with 
parallel studies in the U.S., Japan, 
West Germany, Sweden, France and 
the U.K. The objective is to initiate 
the development of a new consensus 
on the organisation of jobs and work 
in the 80’s. The five stages envisaged 
are: to define and appraise the mis- 
match between jobs and people; sin- 
gle out the most important social and 
political issues created by the mis- 
match and formulate alternative 
choices for coping with them; make 
explicit the consequences, costs, 
trade-offs, and hidden value prem- 
ises of each choice; place the issue on 
the public agenda, using all commu- 
nications media; and convey the 
findings through special conferences, 
presentations and publications for 
business, union officials, educators, 
etc. Further information can be 
obtained from the Project Director, 
750 Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
10017. 
—SE———————— 
Ireland 


Rolling Programme — The European 
Foundation for the Improvement of 
Living and Working Conditions, 
Loughlinstown House, Shankill, Co. 
Dublin, Ireland, has announced its 
‘Rolling Programme’ for 1981-84. In 
principle, this will follow the pattern 
of the 1977-80 rolling programme, 
but the results of the last four years 
have shown that, with the develop- 
ments which are likely to follow the 
introduction of new technologies, 
‘Special attention should be given to 
technological development and 
greater importance attached to the 
improvement of living conditions and 
to the environment. A ‘Draft Work 
Programme for 1981’ is also 
available. 

Denmark 

a ae a ta a 
Atesearch project started in a new 
brewery (built by United Breweries) 
provides a unique opportunity to 
study socio-technical development 
processes on a green-field site. The 
new plant was carefully designed to 
meet both the requirement for pro- 
duction and quality of work life for 
the employees, and both manage- 
ment and brewery workers’ union 
accepted the project, which was to 
9€ Carried out during the first three 


years of its existence. The aim of the 
project, undertaken by a research 
group from the Technological Insti- 
tute in Copenhagen, is to see if gen- 
eral conclusions can be drawn from 
the experiences in the new plant. A 
report on the project is to be pub- 
lished in 1982. In the meantime, the 
group hope for opportunities for 
informal discussion with interested 
colleagues outside Denmark. For 
information contact: Gert Graver- 
sen, Department for Industrial Psy- 
chology, Technological Institute, 
Gregersensvej, 2630 Tastrup, 
Denmark. 


Productivity — The Danish Productiv- 
ity and Consultants’ Committees 
have developed new guidelines for 
projects in addition to the dollar-for- 
dollar self-help rule; priority is being 
given to projects which contribute to 
improving the balance of payments 
and employment. The first national 
training programme for consultants 
attached to labour market bodies has 
been set up by the Committees. For 
further information contact: 
European Association of National 
Productivity Centres, 60 rue de la 
Concorde, Brussels 5, Belgium. 


France 


The French Ministry has recently 
produced a ‘Directory of Training in 
Quality’ through the Centre INFFO. 
The Ministry of Industry’s Director- 
ate for Quality and Industrial Safety 
is developing a ‘national quality 
strategy’. Information from the Min- 
istry at 99 rue de Grenelle, 75007 
Paris. 


Israel 


The Ben-Gurion University of the 
Negev has set up a Center for Action 
Research and Training in Small 
Communities and Organisations. 
The Negev region includes various 
types of small communities: develop- 
ment towns (Moshavim) consisting 
of co-operative family-oriented agri- 
cultural communities, usually of new 
immigrants; and Kibbutzim, collec- 
tive-oriented communities, which are 
scattered over a relatively wide area. 


The Center has adopted the concept 
of Action-Research, in which social 
scientists and active and aware mem- 
bers of the community collaborate 
on projects that are aimed at system- 
atic experimentation with new and 
varied alternative solutions to cur- 


rent issues, which are decided upon 
by the communities themselves. The 
need for a collaborative coalition 
between people from the Moshavim 
and Kibbutzim and social scientists is 
highly valued by both parties and is 
built into the action-research philos- 
ophy and practice. The process 
focuses on democratisation of 
research — that is, community mem- 
bers themselves enter into a learning 
experience in which they learn how 
to collect the data they need, and 
analyse and plan it, based on the 
data itself and their own preferences, 
and take the necessary action. They 
learn by participation to evaluate the 
course of action they take and to use 
the feedback data for further plan- 
ning and execution. Current issues 
being developed as action-research 
projects are: training and develop- 
ment of young leadership in small 
communities; active involvement and 
participation of the individual settler 
in his community; self-initiation and 
popular responsibility-taking in the 
new development towns (Mosha- 
vim); the process of diffusion of self- 
initiated experiments; work demo- 
cratisation and improving the quality 
of working life in the factory, public 
service and public bureaucratic agen- 
cies; bridging generation gaps within 
the community; life and work cycle 
of the aging in the Kibbutzim; and 
collaborative efforts of different life 
style — development of collaborative 
projects (educational, economic and 
social) between the town and the 
kibbutz within a specified region. 
Further information on this can be 
obtained from: Moshe Shelhav (who 
set up the Center), Kibbutz Nahal 
03, M.P. Hanegev, Israel. 


The report of the Israel Committee 
on changing the length of the work- 
ing day week has now been publish- 
ed. A summary is available from the 
European Association of National 
Productivity Centres, 60 rue de la 
Concorde, Brussels 5, Belgium. 


India 


New forms of work organisation field 


experiments, sponsored by ILO, 
Government of Norway (NORAD) 
and Work Research Institute, Oslo, 
have been set up with the National 
Productivity Council of New Delhi as 
the collaborating agency in India. 


This project is testing new forms of 
work organisation, developed in 
Scandinavia and other industrialised 


countries and applicable developing 
countries. Alternative forms of orga- 
nisation have been developed in 
local settings for some six organisa- 
tions, each being provided with a 
high level of consultancy service. 
Results have been assessed in terms 
of the extent of change introduced 
and its degree of institutionalization 
within these organisations. 


Three of the six companies made 
considerable progress in applying the 
basic ideas and have introduced 
structural changes in the work orga- 
nisations. Achieved by a high degree 
of management/worker participa- 
tion, substantial improvements in 
productivity have been observed in 
these companies. The companies not 
able to achieve changes revealed a 
number of common characteristics, 
managers and professionals who are 
power and status oriented rather 
than task oriented are unable to sup- 
port the kind of changes initiated in 
this project. Two main factors 
appeared to underline this syn- 
drome, bureaucratic type of control 
basic to their management philoso- 
phy, and the other an over-speciali- 
sation and over-professionalisation 
of trade and higher education, caus- 
ing people to be concerned with 
upward mobility rather than being 
interested in improvement of present 
work and professional position. 


Other points of interest; active sup- 
port of trade unions is a critical fac- 
tor, especially in settings with wide 
divergence between preached ideol- 
ogy of participation and self-reliance 
and practice of rigid bureaucratic 
control; relatively low level of educa- 
tion is not, as expected by managers 
and union leaders, a basic problem 
for effective structural changes. 
However, learning on the job is a 
basic condition for such changes to 
occur. Monetary incentives are 
important for changing work organi- 
sation but managers and specialists 
tend to overlook other motivating 
factors like job content, job security, 
opportunities to learn, collaboration 
and mutual respect between fellow 
workers. 


Finally, a major point was the need 
to ensure that particular solutions 
have to be developed at the local 
organisational level. Through this, 
workers’ participation is strength- 
ened and cultural adjustments can be 
made to fit local situations. 
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The project is still continuing in 
selected units. Requests have been 
received to begin similar work in 
other organisations. NPC is develop- 
ing plans to extend these projects to 
other small scale industries and to 
offer services in this field to neigh- 
bouring countries. Based on these 
and other such projects the ILO has 
recently made a policy decision to 
increase its involvement in QWL 
issues. Notes available from National 
Productivity Council, Productivity 
House, Lodi Road, New Delhi — 

110 003 India. 


A report on the situation in India 
from Professor Nitish R. De, former 
director of the Public Enterprises 
Centre for Continuing Education, 
reads as follows: ‘It seems that in 
India now two trends are emerging, 
arising out of the current economic 
crisis, with high rates of inflation and 
environmental turbulence. In the 
first place, interest in the future of 
the Third World, in particular India, 
is exercising the minds of action-ori- 
ented researchers. A new look at 
work organization is on the cards; 
involvement of grassroots in work 
planning, and a modicum of worker- 
control concept is gradually emerg- 
ing. Management seems to have 
reached the limits of traditional 
instruments in motivating and inspir- 
ing the lower echelon of employees. 
There is a search for alternatives. 
Conservation of limited resources, 
particularly capital, has forced the 
management to resort to a more par- 
ticipatory style. There is concern 
about middle-management apathy. 
The large number of rural and urban 
unemployed is also a matter of con- 
cern for existing productive organiza- 
tions. With a limited understanding 
of turbulent environments, different 
models of change — bureaucratic and 
less bureaucratic — are being 
attempted, and on the whole there is 
an appreciation that bureaucratic 
approaches are fast nearing their lim- 
its. Even in a sprawling government 
bureaucracy, the sense of compla- 
cency and assured authority is being 
shaken. How the weakened and 
divided network in India can consoli- 
date and devote its attention and 
ingenuity to respond to these inci- 
pient forces remains a challege for 
the coming five years.’ 


Recent Events 


Canada 


Designing more effective organisa- 


tions: an introduction to socio-techni- 
cal systems. Presented by J. Cotten 
and Associates, this course took 
place in Ottawa on June 25/26. 
Course participants examined in 
detail the relationships between 
motivation, work practices, organisa- 
tional structure and technology. 
They were introduced to techniques 
for identifying key issues influencing 
productivity and human effective- 
ness. Options for improving those 
within a framework that seeks a bet- 
ter fit between the needs of employ- 
ees and the work they do, were 
explored. For further information 
J.J. Cotter & Associates, 11165 Val- 
ley Spring Lane, North Hollywood, 
Calif. 91602. 


Micro-electronics and the Worker. 
Peril or Progress — The Ontario Fed- 
eration of Labour presented this con- 
ference last April to provide an 
opportunity for labour in Ontario to 
study and discuss the many ways that 
the micro-electronic revolution will 
affect Ontario trade unionists. The 
conference was opened by Cliff Pil- 
key, President of the OFL. Barry 
Sherman, director of research for the 
Association of Scientific, Technical, 
and Managerial Staffs in the United 
Kingdom was the keynote speaker. 
Some twenty five Workshops were 
offered over the three day confer- 
ence designed to equip local union 
leaders with the basic information 
necessary to deal with the electronic 
revolution in their own work place. 


IAPA Conference — The annual con- 
ference took place April 1981, QWL 
was featured as one of the sessions 
available to delegates. The QWL 
presentations took the format of a 
panel comprising of Hans van 
Beinum, Executive Director, . 
Ontario Quality of Working Life 
Centre; Harold Giles, Manager, | 
Employee Relations, Canadian 
General Electric; Norm Halpern, Con- 
sultant, Organizational effectiveness 
at Shell Canada; and Peter Warrian, 
Research Director of the United 
Steelworkers Union. The presenta- 
tions introduced the concept and 
practice of QWL using Canadian 
experience to illustrate the growth of 
QWL. 


United States 


NTL Institute and OD Network - A 
conference on “The Ecology of 
Work: Improving Productivity and 
the Quality of Work Life’; was held 
8-10 April 1981, Hanalei Hotel, San 
Diego, California, U.S.A. The open- 
ing keynote address was given by 
Vice-President Robert Dickey of 
Synertek on ‘Managing in the 80’s 
and What We Must Do’ and was fol- 
lowed by an afternoon keynote panel 
on ‘A New Avenue of Co-operation 
in the Communications Industry’, 
and a closing address on ‘Labour/- 
Management Co-operation: A Gov- 
ernment Perspective’ given by Louis 
J. Phillips, Assistant for Productiv- 
ity, U.S. Department of Commerce. 
Information on this conference can 
be obtained from Lynn Wrigley, 
NTL Institute, P.O Box 9155, 
Rosslyn Station, Arlington, VA 
22209,,U.S.A. 


Gestalt Institute of Cleveland — A 
conference on ‘Complex Systems: 
the application of Gestalt Theory to 
Working in Organisations’ was held 
9-12 April 1981. The conference con- 
sisted of various workshops on such 
subjects as: ‘Working with Resist- 
ance: the Gestalt Orientation’; ‘So- 
cial Impacts of New Technology’; 
‘Exploring the Paradoxical Theory of 
Change’; etc. Further information 
from Gestalt Institute of Cleveland, 
1588 Hazel Drive, Cleveland, Ohio, 
44106 


Issues for the Eighties Conference — 
Michigan Quality of Work Life 


| Council presented this conference at 


Wayne State University, Detroit, 
Michigan. Prominent speakers were 
Basil Whiting, former Deputy Assis- 
tant Secretary for Occupational 
Safety and Health, U.S. Department 
of Labour, Barry Stein, President of 
Goodmeasure Inc., Yale University, 
Paul Goodman, Prof. Carnegie, Mel- 
lon University, Donald Ephlin, Vice 
President UAW, D.L. London, 
Director, Organisation, Research 
and Development, General Motors, 
Judith Gregory, Research Director, 
Working Women, Irving Blue Stone, 
Professor, Wayne State University. 
For proceedings contact: Basil Whit- 


| ing, Ex. Director Michigan Quality 


of Work Life Council, 6560 Cass 
Avenue, Suite #315, Detroit, 
Michigan 48202. 


Designing more effective organisa- 
tions: — an introduction to socio-tech- 
nical systems. J.J. Cotter and 
Associates, July 13-17, Chicago, 
Illinois. (See Recent Events, Canada 
for details.) 


Eleventh Annual Information 
Exchange — the Organizational 
Development Institute’s exchange 
took place on April 14-17 at Meadow 
Brook Hall Conference Centre, 
Oakland University, Rochester, 
Michigan. 


Improving Productivity and the Qual- 
ity of Working Life — sponsored by 
the Maryland Centre for Productivity 
and QWL, the conference took place 
on May 16 and, as a keynote address, 
had a senior White House staff mem- 
ber present the Reagan Administra- 
tion view. The first day of the 
conference was devoted to gaining 
insight into the various viewpoints of 
government, labour and business and 
the second covered a series of six 
workshops that offered specific tech- 
niques for improving productivity 
and the quality of working life. Top- 
ics were Quality Circles; Productivity 
Gainsharing; Productivity Measure- 
ment in Service and Professional 
Areas; Computer Graphics; Aid to 
White Collar Productivity Improve- 
ment; Robotics and Advanced Con- 
cepts in Manufacturing Technology: 
Special Issues in Public Sector Pro- 
ductivity and Quality of Work Life 
Improvement. On May 7 following 
the conference, the National Net- 
work of Productivity and QWL Cen- 
tres held sessions for centres only. 
Topic for the morning was the role of 
Productivity and QWL Centres ina 
national program effort to improve 
productivity and QWL; the Federal 
Executive Agency View and the 
‘Legislative View’ were addressed. 
For proceedings contact: The Mary- 
land Centre for Productivity and 
QWL College of Business and Man- 
agement, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Maryland 20742. 


Workplace Democracy, Quality of 
Working Life and the Kibbutz 
Experience. Presented by the Project 
for Kibbutz Studies, Centre for Jew- 
ish Studies and co-sponsored by the 
Harmann Program on Technology, 
Public Policy and Human Develop- 
ment, this conference took place on 
June 10 and 11 at the John F. Ken- 
nedy School of Government, Har- 
vard University. The format offered 
presentations of different approaches 


and experience in participation, 
democracy and ownership in the 
workplace in different cultural con- 
texts. For information contact 
Joseph Blase, Centre for Jewish 
Studies, 108 Vansberg Hall, 10 
Divinity Avenue, Cambridge, MA 
02138. 


Jobs through Productivity, Re-indus- 
trialization and Quality of Work Life, 
A New Economic Future for 
America? Sponsored by the IRRA, 
this conference took place last April 
8-10 in San Diego, California, and 
was designed to examine the role of 
collective bargaining as a viable tool 
in improving productivity, re-indus- 
trialization and the quality of work- 
ing life. A definition of the 
conference theme was provided by 
Lou Davis, Director of the Centre 
for QWL, Institute of Industrial 
Relations, UCLA. Berth Jonsson, 
Corporate Planning Executive at 
Volvo presented QWL and Produc- 
tivity, The Volvo Experience as one 
of the several keynote speeches. The 
program featured industry confer- 
ences as a major component for the 
participants, allowing the opportu- 
nity for movement from the principal 
(theme) speakers to a more specific 
discussion of what is currently hap- 
pening within the collective bargain- 
ing process in a wide range of 
industries e.g., Aerospace/Electron- 
ic, Clerical, Construction, Federal, 
Health Care, Industrial and Retail 
and Warehousing Distribution. For 
conference proceedings details con- 
tact: Samuel H. Sackman, Assistant 
Regional Director, Federal Media- 
tion and Conciliation Service, 3660 
Wiltshire Boulevard, Suite 700, Los 
Angeles, California 90010 


Recent Developments 


United States 


Bell System and CWA — American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company 
and the Communications Workers of 
America adopted a statement of 
principles concerning joint efforts to 
improve the quality of worklife in the 
Bell system. The two-page statement 
was approved by the parties’ 
National Committee on Joint Work- 
ing Conditions and Service Quality 
Improvement, which was established 
in national negotiations last year. 


Quality of worklife efforts, the state- 
ment says, are intended to increase 
‘employee participation in the deci- 
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sions which affect the quality of their 
work life: through local problem- 
solving. Goals of the programs are 
‘to employ people in a profitable and 
efficient enterprise’ and ‘to create 
working conditions which are fulfi- 
lling by providing opportunities for 
employees and groups at levels to 
influence their working environ- 
ment.’ CWA President Glenn E. 
Watts termed the statement ‘an his- 
toric agreement that can have a sig- 
nificant impact far beyond this one 
industry.’ 


Representing CWA on the national 
joint committee are Executive Vice 
President John C. Carroll, Vice Pres- 
ident W.C. Button, and executive 
assistant to the president Dina G. 
Beaumont. Management partici- 
pants are AT&T Labour Relations 
Director O.L. Taylor, Vice President 
Fred Cook, and Assistant Vice Presi- 
dent Robert D. Dalziel. 


The statement emphasizes that QWL 
is a supplement to collective bargain- 
ing, that employee participation is 
voluntary, and that the programs will 
not result in layoffs or negatively 
affect the pay or seniority status of 
any employee. Carroll told BNA 
that the parties are ‘still in the pro- 
cess of doing the necessary ground- 
work’ and that only a couple of pro- 
jects have been established. Pro- 
grams are in place in the traffic 
department at Illinois Bell and in the 
plant department at Michigan Bell in 
Detroit, he said. The major concern 
of these projects is ‘how to make the 
workplace a better place to work,’ 
according to Carroll, who predicted 
that programs would be establised at 
every Bell System company by the 
end of the current contract. 


The 1980 National Memorandum of 
Understanding between CWA and 
AT&T states — ‘recognizing the 
desirability of mutual efforts to 
improve the work life of employees 
and enhance the effectiveness of the 
organization, the Company and the 
Union express their mutual belief 
that activities and experiments initi- 
ated and sponsored jointly by Man- 
agement and the Union can prove 
beneficial to all employees and the 
Company, and that by encouraging 
greater employee participation, work 
can be made more satisfying and 
organizational performance and ser- 
vice quality can be improved. 


Labour-Management Participation 
Team — Work cultures which have 
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been described by one employee in 
the steel industry as ‘like working for 
John Wayne in a bad mood’, are 
beginning to change. That is the con- 
sensus emerging from the initial 
work of Labour-Management partic- 
ipation team sanctioned in the most 
recent contract between American 
basic steel companies and the United 
Steel Workers International. 


‘You can sense a new attitude about 
work, a new level of trust and a will- 
ingness to take appropriate risks 
among those involved’, noted Mr. 
Larry Ward, Vice-President, Labour 
Management Project with the Amer- 
ican Productivity Centre (APC), 
which is facilitating the pilots at the 
plants of three major steel compa- 
nies. APC has been working with the 
labour and management of these 
firms for the past year. 


Early successes are encouraging. The 
department management in one 
plant, for example, had dealt period- 
ically with the problem of tool availa- 
bility in the blast furnace work area 
for some 25 years. ‘I’ve been in on 
three different attempts to solve that 
problem’, recalled one foreman. As 
its part in the participation team 
pilot, a team of blast furnace hourly 
employees and lines supervisors 
tackled the problem in May — think- 
ing of ways to make sure the right 
tools would be in the right place 
when needed and that properly 
maintained back-up tools would be 
available. By July, the team pre- 
sented a solution to the Participation 
Committee composed of top man- 
agement and union officials. With 
the committee’s approval, the solu- 
tion is now scheduled for implemen- 
tation. 


Key to such problem solving efforts 
is early involvement of both union 
and management in the planning 
stages, according to APC. Then site 
selection interviews must be con- 
ducted to determine the most prom- 
ising locations for pilot efforts. It’s 
essential that intensive orientation 
and training activities cascade down 
from the corporate and international 
levels through management and 
union leaders to foremen and com- 
mitteemen. ‘The people whose work 
will be most directly affected must 
develop their own goals’, Ward 
advised. 


To support these efforts APC has 
provided awareness and skill training 


giving people the tools needed to 
relate to each other in new roles and 
to identify and solve their problems 
on the work floor. The pilots offer a 
formal structure within which labour 
and management can test and devel- 
op the parameters of the program. 
But both the companies and the 
International have been quick to 
realize that what’s happening cannot 
continue in isolation. So within the 
pilot plants other work units are also 
moving towards new ways of relating 
to each other on an informal basis. 
Several plants are now putting all 
supervisors and, in some cases, 
union leaders through awareness and 
skill training — whether their work 
units are involved in the pilots or 
not. 


‘Admittedly, we’ve encountered the 
usual barriers’, said Ward. ‘But 
everyone thus far is dealing with it 
quite effectively. The real test of 
course will be diffusion when we find 
out if, in fact, union and manage- 
ment within an entire plant can work 
together in this way. But for now, we 
believe we are seeing the beginning 
of a basic change in the way steel 
companies and steel workers are 
relating to each other.’ Further infor- 
mation from American Productivity 
Centre, Houston. 


Europe and United Kingdom 


European Association of National 
Productivity Centres — Meeting 
arranged by the Rationalisierungsku- 
ratorium der Deutschen Wuireschast 
(R.K.W.) from May 11-13, 1981 on 
productivity and quality of working 
life in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. The meeting took place in 
Escgborn Frankfurt with representa- 
tives from many European countries 
and the O.E.C.D. For information 
contact Tony Hubert, E.A.N.P.C. 
Rue de la Concorde 60, 1050 Brus- 
sels, Belgium. 


Journai of Management Studies Con- 
ference — the group sponsored a con- 
ference on QWL, held June 24-26 at 
the Manchester Business School. 
The conference chairman was Prof. 
Tom Lupton, Director of MBS. 
Papers were presented to the confer- 
ence from a wide range of European 
settings including Sweden, Holland, 
Germany, France, Italy and the 
U.K. It is intended to publish the 
proceedings of the conference in the 
Journal of Management Studies. 
Contact Prof. T. Lupton, Manches- 


ter Business School, Booth Street 
West, Manchester, England. 


Germany 


NATO Symposium: — Work, Organi- 
sations and Technological Change 
symposium took place at Garmisch, 
Partenkirchen, Germany, from the 
14-18 June, 1981 as part of the 
NATO Special Program Panel on 
Systems Sciences. Co-Directors were 
Professor G. Mansch, International 
Institute of Management, Berlin, 
Germany, and Dr. Richard J. Nie- 
haus, Office of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Washington, D.C., 
U.S.A. For further information and 
copies of the proceedings contact: 
Dr. Richard J. Niehaus, Navy 
Department, Room SD824, Penta- 
gon, Washington, D.C. 20350 


Australia 


National Employee Participation 
Steering Committee (NEPSC) — This 
committee was set up in June 1978 
following the adoption by the Com- 
monwealth Government of a policy 
on employee participation. The com- 
mittee comprises of senior represent- 
atives of trade union organisations, 
peak employer and some Common- 
wealth government departments. 


_ The work of the committee is 
_ directed towards developing a 


greater understanding, and encour- 


_ aging the implementation of 
_ employee participation in Australia. 
_ The NEPSC is serviced by the 


Human Relations Branch of the 


_ Department of Science and Technol- 
— ogy, Commonwealth Government. 


The following booklets are available 
from the Human Relations Branch: 


Shift Work in Australia, A Study of 
its Effects; 

Employee Financial Participation; 
Job Design; Employee Participation 
in Australia — Progress Report; 
Employee Participation — A Broad 
View; 

Employee Participation — Ways and 
Means; 

The Journal ‘Work and People’. 


Please address enquiries regarding 
these publications directly to: Allan 
Wood, Information Officer, Human 
Relations Branch, Department of 
Science and Technology, P.O. Box 
65, Belconnen, ACT 2616, Australia 


Forthcoming Events 


Canada 


QWL and the 80’s/La OVT et les 
Années 80 — an international confer- 
ence on the quality of work life, 
August 30 to September 3, 1981, 
Toronto. The conference is a shared 
undertaking of the Canadian Council 
on Working Life and the Interna- 
tional Council for the Quality of 
Working Life. For managers, work- 
ers, trade unionists, professionals 
and other persons involved in and 
committed to improving the quality 
of working life, and for others new to 
the quality of working life field and 
interested in sharing existing knowl- 
edge in the subject. Harvey Kolod- 
ny, University of Toronto and Hans 
van Beinum, Ontario Quality of 
Working Life Centre are the joint 
conference coordinators. (See QWL 
Centre for more information. ) 


Union and Management designing 
Jobs for the changing workplace —a 
practical course in making work 
more meaningful and organizations 
more effective, conducted by B.C. 
Research in co-operation with Furst 
Consulting Ltd. September 20-25, 
1981, Island Mall Motel, Parksville, 
B.C. This intensive 5-day course 
addresses both the organization’s 
need for performance and the 
employee’s need for a meaningful 
worklife. Current theories of job 
design are combined with on-site 
application. 


Participants deal with such organiza- 
tional issues as: how to initiate a 
design/redesign program; the roles of 
union and management; the chang- 
ing role of supervision; the potential 
costs and benefits of jobs and organi- 
zational change. Contact Sue Bur- 
ton, B.C. Research, 3650 Westbrook 
Mall, Vancouver, V6S 2L2, telex: 
04-507748; tel. 604-224-4331. 


The Micro-electronics Task Force — 
established in the 1980 throne 
speech. The chairman of the task 
force is Dr. Donald Chisholm, Sen- 
ior Vice-President of Northern Tele- 
com and Chairman of the Board of 
Bell Northern Research. The task 
force has been provided with staff 
input from a number of ministries 
within the government. The secretar- 
iat for the task force is provided by 
the Ministry of Industry and Tour- 


ism. The task force has commis- 
sioned a number of internal studies 
which look at the industrial opportu- 
nities in the micro-electronics indus- 
try, the societal impacts as a result of 
micro-electronic developments, the 
impact on educational institutions, 
and the potential growth in job 
opportunities resulting from the 
introduction of this new technology. 
The task force is reviewing this inter- 
nal research and expects to issue a 
report to the government in the fall 
of this year. For further information 
contact: David S. Burrows, Director, 
Industry Sector Policy Branch, Min- 
istry of Industry & Tourism, Queen’s 
Park, Toronto, Ontario, M7A 2E1 


United States 


Design/Redesign of organisations and 
jobs to improve their effectiveness 
and the quality of working life — 10th 
annual two-week residential course 
will be presented by the Centre for 
Quality of Working Life, Institute of 
Industrial Relations, UCLA, Sep- 
tember 14-25, Laguana Beach, Cali- 
fornia. An intense integrated pro- 
gram of workshops, case analyses, 
site visits, discussions and lectures 
focussing on the use of socio-techni- 
cal systems concepts to improve 
organizational performance and to 
provide a better quality of working 
life for employees. The course is 
intended for line managers, union 
officials and staff personnel from the 
public and private sectors who are 
concerned with job and organiza- 
tional design or redesign, QWL and 
employee participation. For informa- 
tion: Centre for Quality of Working 
Life, Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, 9240 Bunche Hall, University 
of California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
90024 


Conflict Resolution Technology, Sec- 
ond Organization Development 
World Congress — Special guest 
speakers will be Dr. Warren Bennis, 
University of Southern California 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, and Dr. Eric Trist, Interna- 
tional Consultant based at 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. Sched- 
uled for October 13-16 1981, the 
Congress will seek alternatives to the 
escalation of violence as a means of 
dealing with conflict, crisis, conten- 
tion and other forms of discord. Pre- 
senters will address topics related to 
1) conflict management in business 
and industry; 2) conflict management 
in high technology industry; 


3)conflict management in not-for-profit 
organisations and 4) intergovern- 
mental strategies for conflict man- 
agement. For registration 

information, Organisation Develop- 
ment Institute, 11234 Walnut Ridge 
Road, Chesterland, Ohio, 44026, 
(216)461-4333. 


Round Table Forum — to be held by 
the Société International pour le 
Développement des Organisations 
(SIDO) 9-11 September 1981, Wash- 
ington. This Forum, which is also 
sponsored by the George Washing- 
ton University, with the Interna- 
tional Consultants Foundation and 
the OD Institute as supporting spon- 
sors, is designed for men and women 
from business, trade unions, govern- 
ment and academia who are active in 
researching, developing, co-ordinat- 
ing and implementing programmes 
and activities concerned with the 
quality of working life. The fee for 
this event is U.S. $275, inclusive of 
papers, materials, and meals. Fur- 
ther information from: SIDO 
Roundtable Forum, Center for 
Research and Services, SEHD, 
George Washington University, 2201 
G Street N.W., room 507, Washing- 
ton D.C. 20052 


Europe and the United Kingdom 


Participation symposium — The 
Industrial Participation Association 
plans to hold an international sympo- 
sium in Vienna, the theme of which 
will be ‘Participation — A Joint 
Approach to Problems of Working 
Life in the 1980s’. Tentative dates 
are November 4-7, 1981. Sub-themes 
include: participation in strategic and 
management decisions, participation 
in decisions at the workplace, and 
participation in ownership and 
rewards. Further information may be 
obtained from: Patrick Dolan, Inter- 
national Symposium Organizer, 
Industrial Participation Association, 
78 Buckingham Gate, London SWIE 
6PQ, Tel: 01-022-0351. 


Rethinking and planning for organi- 
sational effectiveness: an international 
workship — October 12-17, 1981, 
Hotel Chateau Giitsch, Switzerland. 
This workshop will provide a special 
setting in which directors, chief exec- 
utives and senior officers from differ- 
ent countries together with an 
international staff (Harold Bridger, 
Tavistock Institute of Human Rela- 
tions; Leopold Vasina, International 
Institute for Organisational and 
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Social Development, and assistant 
staff) can explore and experience 
current managerial and organisa- 
tional issues. The work will not be 
limited to conceptual understanding 
of the issues but include the opera- 
tional implications for people in 
these key leadership roles and for 
their organisations. This workshop 
will be restricted to a maximum of 
sixteen participants. For registration 
and inquiries contact Dr. Leopold 
Vasina, IOD 55 Predikherenberg B- 
3200 Kessel-Lo Belgium, tel: 016/25 
167k 


LUT 


The Ontario Quality of Working Life 
Centre operates an information ser- 
vice which includes the distribution of 
information kits, brochures and arti- 
cles, etc., the performance of litera- 
ture searches, and the publication of 
papers on QWL. For information 
contact: Janine Kitchen, Coordina- 
tor, Ontario Quality of Working Life 
Centre, tel: 416-965-5958. 


Selected Readings 


Micro-electronics and QWL 


The following articles are a sample of 
some articles which deal with the 
theme of this issue: Micro-electronics 
and QWL. They are available free of 
charge from the information service. 


Articles 


Cherns, A. Automation, How it may 
affect the Quality of Life. In New Sci- 
entist, 78, 1106, June 8, 1978, pp. 
653-655. This short paper examines 
the past, present and future uses of 
automation along with some of its 
effects. The paper includes three sce- 
narios as illustrations. Cherns states 
that options should be kept open and 
that the environment should be con- 
tinuously scanned to spot indepen- 
dent and isolated events plus 
developments which attain signifi- 
cance only when they unexpectedly 
become limited. Technological 
development offers opportunities for 
both enriching and improving the 
quality of life. 
fe 
Cherns, A.B. Speculations on the 
Social Effects of New Microelectron- 
ics Technology. In International 
Labour Review, 119, Nov.-Dec. 
1980. This begins with a discussion of 


a shift of societal values toward eco- 
nomic, political and social issues. A 
recent poll of EEC countries indi- 
cates this trend by questioning what 
‘people value most in their jobs. 
Microprocessors have a myriad of 
effects on society. New technology 
has the capacity for centralized or 
decentralized work organizations. 
QWL programs tend to move toward 
the decentralized type with some 
worker autonomy. Cherns discusses 
freedom of choice and the future of 
work and employment. In the future, 
productivity will increase with fewer 
man-hours needed. Industrialized 
countries look to ‘growth’ to 
maintain levels of employment. 
Future perspectives are given 
throughout the article. 


Cooley, M. Computerization — Tay- 
lor’s Latest Disguise. In Economic 
and Industrial Democracy 1, 4, 
November 1980, pp. 523-39. The 
computer is increasingly being used 
as a Trojan Horse for Taylorism. We 
are now beginning to repeat in the 
intellectual work environment many 
of the mistakes already made at such 
cost in the field of manual work. The 
division of labour is sweeping 
through the entire spectrum of white 
collar work from routine clerical 
tasks to some of the highest levels of 
creative activity such as design. 
Examples are provided of alternative 
systems which are human-centred 
and enhancing. Whether such sys- 
tems are implemented is a question 
of profound ideological and political 
significance. 


Coping with Technological Change: 
Carrington Viyella’s Experience. In 
Industrial Relations Review and 
Report, #222, April 1980, pp. 2-5. 
Case Study. This paper examines the 
methods used by Viyella Yarns Ltd., 
a textile mill, to make a smooth con- 
version from a traditional production 
system to a highly automated plant 
with round-the-clock working and 
much reduced labour force. A policy 
of openness and consultation with 
unions and workers was basic to 
changeover. 


Davis, LAE Laylor ee: 
Technology Effects on Job, Work, 
and Organizational Structure: A Con- 
tingency View. In the Quality of 
Working Life, Volume One, Prob- 
lems, Prospects and the State of the 
Art, edited with commentary by 
Louis E. Davis and Albert B. 
Cherns, published by The Free 


Press, New York, N.Y. 1975, pp. 
220-241. Technology design implic- 
itly or explicitly includes certain psy- 
chological assumptions. 
Psychological assumptions are the 
most crucial elements in meaningful 
change in organization. Nearly all 
technology is designed by exercising 
certain assumptions about people 
and work. This review deals with job 
and skill studies of technological 
effects on requirements, worker 
autonomy and supervision, effects on 
group relations, and impact on orga- 
nizational structure. Psychological 
concerns are highlighted throughout 
this paper. 


Advanced technology presents us 
with a number of opportunities to 
develop new and more humane orga- 
nizational forms and jobs leading to 
a high quality of working life. Firstly 
high technology possesses unrecog- 
nised flexibility in relation to social 
systems and secondly it both 
increases the dependence of the 
organization on individuals and 
groups and requires more individual 
commitment and autonomous 
responsibility in the workplace. 
Organizations have opportunity to 
redeem past, deep-seated errors in 
societal organizations and members’ 


roles and to overcome alienation and 


provide humanly meaningful work. 


_The Due Project Group. Project 

_ Due: Democracy, Development and 

_ EDP. In Computers Dividing Man 
and Work, edited by Ake Sandberg. 
_ Published by the Swedish Center for 
Working Life, 1979, pp. 122-130. 
Project Due’s primary objective is to 
contribute to trade unions’ ability to 
carry out research and compile infor- 
mation on the effects of new technol- 
ogy on changing man-to-man 
communications to computer com- 
munications and also, on the solidar- 
ity of unionized workers. Unions in 
the past have found existing informa- 
tion to be biased toward employers 
who are usually responsible for the 

» compilation of materials. The paper 
also discusses the six main impacts of 
_EDP-based systems on workers. 


Emery, Fred (1980): Communication 
for a Sustainable Society. In Tele- 
communications Policy Journal, IPC 
Science and Technology Press Ltd., 
P.O. Box 63, Westbury House, Bury 
Street, Guildford GU2 5BH, Surrey, 
England. In this article Dr. Emery 
asks: What would be a sustainable 
Society in the year 2000? What com- 
munication facilities would it 


require? Alternatively, what changes 
in communication would produce a 
sustainable society? ‘It seems inevita- 
ble’, he says, ‘that the newly emergent 
problems of resource limitations, 
conservation and the recalcitrance of 
relatively affluent work-forces must 
lead to new forms of co-ordination 
and control, with the inevitable con- 
sequence that new thinking must be 
done about communications.’ 


In conclusion he says: ‘The funda- 
mental questions we must ask of any 
new communications technology are: 
does this just improve our means of 
commanding people at a distance or 
does it better enable people to 
mobilise the resources they need to 
make better decisions about their 
problems; does it encourage an ever- 
increasing specialisation and redun- 
dancy of the individual parts, or does 
it encourage a tendency towards the 
man-of-many-parts who is rarely at a 
loss to be useful?’ 


Jessup, G. Behavioural Considera- 
tions of Production Technology: 
Technology, Employment and Job 
Satisfaction. In WRU Occasional 
Paper No. 10, June 1978. This paper 
concentrates on the nature of work 
as it changes with new technology. 
Work is considered central to peo- 
ple’s lives; thus, job design and form 
of new work organizations is very 
important. It examines advances in 
production technology that have 
resulted in dehumanization of jobs 
and unemployment. Strategies for 
introducing change are included. 


ee SS 
Journal Extracts 


Agence Nationale pour l’Améliora- 
tion des Conditions de Travail 
(ANACT): Lettre d’ Information, 16- 
20 rue Barbes, 92120 Montrouge, 
France, No. 47, December 1980: this 
Newsletter gives the results of four 
regional studies carried out in France 
(the regions of Aquitaine, Auvergne, 
Ile-de-France and the Midi-Pyre- 
nées), at the request of ANACT and 
the department of statistical studies 
of the Ministry of Labour, into a 
wide range of working conditions. 
This was carried out by a special 
commission created to look into 
questions touching on conditions of 
work in firms of more than 300 
employees. 


A supplement providing ‘News of 
ANACT? announces that four of its 
Newsletters have been translated 
into English. They are: No. 16, Feb- 


ruary 1978: ‘Experiments performed 
by ANACT within Companies’; No. 
25, December 1978: ‘Training and 
Improvement in Working Condi- 
tions’; No. 33, September 1979: 
‘New Methods of Work Organisation 
—a Survey’; and No. 43-44, August 
1980: ‘The Management of Working 
Time’. The supplement also gives 
details of an ‘hours of work’ forum 
held in Paris last October, and of an 
international colloquium, held in 
Montpelier on “Telecommunications 
and Work’. 


No. 48, January 1981, is devoted to 
‘Working Conditions in the Indus- 
trial Strategy’. Further translations 
of ANACT Newsletters are: No. 41: 
‘An Experiment in Work Reorgani- 
zation’; and No. 42: ‘Administrative 
Work and its Prospects for Organisa- 
tion’. No. 49, February 1981 is con- 
cerned with ‘Industrial Automation 
and Its Consequences for the Work 
Force’. 


‘OECD Observer’, Journal of the 
Organisation for Economic Co-oper- 
ation and Development, Chateau de 
la Muette, 2 rue André Pascal, 
F75775 Paris, Cedex 16, France, No. 
109, March 1981, of this bi-monthly 
journal has a large section on the 
OECD Report on ‘North-South 
Technology Transfer: The Adjust- 
ments Ahead’ — that is, the transfer 
of technology to developing coun- 
tries. The authors of this report insist 
that the ‘postwar experience of 
European countries and Japan shows 
conclusively that technology gaps can 
be narrowed and that technology 
transfer is an effective instrument for 
gradually bringing countries to simi- 
lar levels of technical development’. 
There is also an article on ‘The Role 
of Women in Development’. The 
journal is accompanied by an index 
of articles published in its pages 
between 1975 and January 1981. 


‘World of Work Report’, Work in 
America Institute Inc., 700 White 
Plains Road, Scarsdale, New York 
10583, U.S.A. Vol. 6, No. 2, Febru- 
ary 1981 includes a report of a 
labour-management QWL pro- 
gramme at a Shell chemical plant in 
Sarnia, Canada, which was instigated 
in 1973. A ‘two-man task force... 
concluded a study of quality-of- 
work-life innovations by recom- 
mending a new non-bureaucratic 
form of organisation for the pro- 
posed chemical facility’; and two 
years later a design team and steer- 
ing committee of senior executives 


and union representatives was set 
up, under the guidance of Professor 
Lou Davis of the Quality of Working 
Life Center at UCLA. The designers 
‘opted for organisational forms that 
would maximise learning and 
improve response time in dealing 
with disturbances as they arose’, 
which included ‘reducing the control 
of computers over production, 
increasing the amount of information 
available to blue-collar workers, and 
treating the plant as one rather than 
as a series of organisational units’. 


Also in this issue is an article by 
Jerry Rosow, Director of Work in 
American Institute, on an experi- 
ment by the board of Chrysler to 
take a labour leader on their board. 


New Publications 


Bradbury, F. and Russell, J. (1980): 
‘Technology Change and Its Man- 
power Implications’; J. Russell, CAP 
TTB, Staines House, 158-161 High 
Street, Staines, Middlesex, England. 
This research paper is the result of an 
international investigation into tech- 
nological change in the chemical and 
allied products industries of Japan, 
the United States and the United 
Kingdom. The research, which 
involved a series of interviews with 
top management of companies in 
seven major sectors of the chemical 
industry, is divided into four parts. 
The first three are devoted to the 
kind of technological change that has 
taken place within the sectors con- 
cerned; the fourth part deals with the 
demands of technology and the 
expectations of people. The authors’ 
research confirms that the crucial 
factor in improving productivity is to 
increase employee motivation and 
attitude to work, and argues strongly 
for a more integrated approach to 
people and technology. They urge 
that special attention be given to cre- 
ating new working arrangements, 
managing organisational change, and 
developing both employment and 
training policies. 


Cherns, A.B. (1980): ‘Speculations 
on the Social Effects of New Microe- 
lectronics Technology’; International 
Labour Review, Vol. 119, 9 Nov.- 
Dec. 1980. Professor Cherns’ specu- 
lations in this article are on how the 
new technology will affect everyone. 
He discusses its ‘values in society’; 
‘the potentialities of the micropro- 
cessor: centralisation or decentralisa- 
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tion?; Decentralisation and the 
quality of working life; effects on 
white collar work; freedom of choice 
and determinism’; ‘The future of 
work and employment’; ‘The conse- 
quences for organisations’; “The role 
of labour unions’; ‘The changing role 
of industry’; and ‘Consequences for 
developing countries’. He concluded 
by having grave doubts about the ‘fu- 
ture that microelectronics makes 
possible’ . . . the probability will 
depend on ‘the choices that will be 
made in the near future’; and he 
fears that the ‘choices will be made 
under the wrong pressures, national 
pressures to obtain competitive 
advantage, pressures to maintain 
employment and create more . . . by 
politicians, industrialists, technocrats 
for whom the quality of life is mea- 
sured by GNP and the quality of 
working life is measured by the size 
of the pay packet’. 


European Foundation for the 
Improvement of Living and Working 
Conditions (1981): ‘Official Statistics 
on Working Time: Methodological 
Problems and Delimitations of 
Comparability’; Loughlinstown 
House, Shankill, Co. Dublin, Ire- 
land; tel: 851254. This research 
project was carried out methodologi- 
cally with the aim of determining 
which factors hamper the compari- 
son of data on the working time of 
employees, between different mem- 
ber states of the European Commu- 
nity, different branches and different 
groups of people within the country. 
The result of the research has ‘clearly 
shown the difficulties of comparison 
of working times between different 
surveys and it is hoped that the prob- 
lems... highlighted by this metho- 
dological study will clarify the 
position and help towards more com- 
parable statistics to aid the search for 
solutions to working-time problems’. 


Gustavsen, Bjorn and Hunnius, 
Gerry: New Patterns of Work 
Reform: The Case of Norway, Oslo 
University Press, 1981, 207 pp. 
North American distributor: Colum- 
bia University Press $US11.00. Many 
of the most interesting and extensive 
developments in the fields of Indus- 
trial Democracy and Quality of 
Working Life have occurred in Nor- 
way. In recent years, the Norwegians 
have been working to link these ear- 
lier experiences with improving the 
workplace to major reforms in the 
area of occupational health and safe- 
ty. After describing the first Norwe- 
gian Industrial Democracy program 


in the early Sixties, followed by the 
election of employee representatives 
to company boards, the authors dis- 
cuss in detail the most recent work 
environment changes incorporated in 
“the Work Environment Act of 1977. 


Perhaps of greatest relevance to 
North Americans are the chapters 
dealing with the merger between 
health and safety considerations and 
worker control over the actual work 
situation. Scandinavian studies have 
shown that the absence of freedom 
and competence in work is directly 
linked to poor mental and physical 
health. The most recent legislation in 
Norway attempts to correct this by 
giving increased legitimacy to rank 
and file activity in improving health 
and safety at work as well as increas- 
ing the power of employees in deter- 
mining other aspects of the process 
of work, such as the introduction of 
new technologies. 


Japanese Work Institute (1979): “A 
Chronicle of Industrial Relations in 
Japan — Trade Unions and Relation- 
ships Between Trade Unions and 
Management’; Chutaikin Bldg. 7-6, 
Shibakoen I-CHOME, Minatu-Ku, 
Tokyo, 105 Japan. This document 
covers the evolution and structure of 
trade unions in Japan, legislation and 
relationships between trade unions 
and management. It was translated 
into French in 1980. 


Jenkins, David (1980): ‘Work 
Reform in France: A Ten Year Rec- 
ord of Progress’; David Jenkins, 26 
rue du Cotentin, 75015 Paris, | 
France. Mr. Jenkins explains his rea- — 
sons for writing on this subject as 
follows: 


‘Considerable attention has been 
given in recent years, among those 
interested in changing attitudes 
toward work, to work re-structuring 
innovations in such countries as Nor- 
way, Sweden, the Netherlands and 
Germany. There is no longer any 
doubt that these countries have been 
leaders in developing new forms of 
work, researching the psychological 
aspects of work organisations, and 
improving job satisfaction and pro- 
ductivity through job redesign and 
organisational change. 


Little, however, has been written in 
English about similar trends in 
France, and there is a general 
impression among many observers 
that France has lagged well behind 
other major countries in this area. 


_As we shall see, this is far from the 
truth, and the French experience can 
_ be of value to others — just as experi- 
ence in other countries had aided the 
_ French to generate their own 
approaches. 


There are several reasons for the 
misconceptions regarding French 
progress. The first is simply that, in 
fact, until a very few years ago, there 
were little or no work reorganisation 
activities in France. In 1970-71, this 
writer, striving to document French 
experience in this area, was surprised 
to find the general level of sophistica- 
tion so low as to be almost negligible. 
Professor Jean-Daniel Reynaud, one 
of France’s leading experts in indus- 
trial relations, remarked: ‘There are 
practically no consultants in this area 
in France, and they are mostly con- 
_centrating on outmoded technical 
aspects of management.’ This was at 
atime when advanced action 
research had been taking place in the 
_UK, Norway, and some other coun- 
tries for well over a decade. 


_A second reason is the secrecy that 
has surrounded much French work in 
this field. In great part, this is simply 
because of French business tradition. 
Many French companies, especially 
those with a history of tight family 
control, release little or no informa- 
_ tion regarding their activities or 
financial results. This question of 
_ secrecy is also related to a third rea- 
son — the character of trade unions in 
France. France has the lowest rate of 
_unionisation of any major Western 
European country, generally esti- 
| mated to be just over 20% (though 
no precise figures are available). By 
way of comparison, the rates in Ger- 
| many and the UK are about twice 
this figure, those in Belgium, Ireland 
_and Denmark about three times as 
high, and that in Sweden about four 
| times. 


Unions are, therefore, weak, poorly 
| financed, and somewhat paranoid 
about anything new, especially any- 
_ thing that might threaten their 
already precarious position. More- 
Over, the two largest confederations 
the Communist-dominated Con- 

| f€dération Général du Travail 
(CGT) and the non-doctrinaire but 
| generally socialist Confédération 
Francais du Travail (CFDT) — have 
long held that the proper way to 
improve society is not to co-operate 
with capitalism but to replace it with 
an entirely different social order, 
through revolution if necessary. The 


more they co-operate with capital- 
ism, the more they feel they might 
strengthen it and the more they risk 
undermining their own carefully con- 
structed ideological structures. 
Indeed, France is the only country in 
Europe where the labour movement 
is dominated by unions seriously pro- 
fessing revolutionary orientations. 
To be sure, unions in some other 
countries indulge in a certain amount 
of extremist rhetoric and Marxist 
debate but only in France do they 
accompany this with action, e.g. a 
heavy emphasis on political rather 
than strictly trade union activity and 
frequent refusals to negotiate with 
companies or to discuss problems of 
national importance with the govern- 
ment. 


Johnson, C.G. and Connelly, C. 
(1981); “A Case Study of the First 
Two Years of Employee Sharehold- 
ing in a Private Company’; Paper 
G17; Employee Participation 
Branch, Department of Industrial 
Affairs, GPO Box 465, Adelaide, 
South Australia 5001. This study was 
undertaken in a company of logging 
contractors, P.J. and P. Huckel, 
whose owner’s reasons for reforming 
it were: belief that employee share- 
holding would increase the profitabil- 
ity of his company and allow for an 
equitable distribution of profits 
amongst the employees and owners 
alike; by suitably structuring his firm, 
provision would be made for an 
employee superannuation fund; and 
that eventually the company would 
operate as a co-operative which 
would benefit the community. 


Jonsson, B. (1980): ‘Production 
Technology and Quality of Working 
Life at Volvo’; Corporate Planning 
Department, Aktiebolaget Volvo, 
Gothenburg, Sweden. This is a 
working paper concerning Volvo’s 
project, ‘Jobs in the 80s’. It covers 
such subjects as: changing structure 
of work force; new laws and labour 
agreements; changing ethics in 
regard to work; formulating a new 
strategy and its realisation; crafts- 
manship in assembly operations; 
toward a strategy of job design and 
learning; what are the driving and 
restraining forces to successful imple- 
mentation. The research part of the 
project will be finished before the 
end of 1982, but progress reports will 
be issued during the process. 


Menzies, Heather, ‘Women and the 
Chip’; Institute for Research on Pub- 


lic Policy, P.O. Box 9300, Station A, 
Toronto, Ontario, M5W 3C7. ISBN 
O 920380 88 3. 130 pages, $6.95. The 
rapid development of computer and 
telecommunications technology may 
soon cause a substantial dislocation 
in the workforce. This study looks at 
the effects the technology of ‘inform- 
atics’ will have on women employed 
in the service sector. Informatics 
involves the automation of all phases 
of information manipulation includ- 
ing gathering, integrating, storing 
and disseminating. The jobs that it 
will render obsolete are concentrated 
in the service-producing sector — jobs 
traditionally held by women. Not 
only will many secretarial, steno- 
graphic, and clerical jobs disappear 
from the labour market, but the jobs 
that are created in the ‘information 
sector’ will require specialized skills 
and training. Most of the employees 
who will be displaced do not have the 
skills required to adapt to changing 
circumstances 


If women are to continue to improve 
their status in the workplace, and if 
society is to gain the maximum eco- 
nomic benefit from the latest techno- 
logical advances, steps must be taken 
to ensure a smooth transition to the 
Information Age. This report pres- 
ents a careful analysis of potential 
dislocations in the workforce and the 
economy and makes concrete recom- 
mendations for government and 
business programs to guarantee a 
brighter future for working women. 


Misrahi M. and Trépo G. (1981): ‘A 
Factory Organised in Work Groups: 
An Evaluatiuon by Different Parties’; 
Centre d’Enseignement Supérieur 
des Affaires, 1 rue de la Liberation, 
78350 Jouy-en-Josas, France. This 
120-page report provides a full 
description of changes in work orga- 
nisation in a nylon yarn factory. It 
begins by giving theoretical aspects 
of work organisation and goes on to 
describe the factory, the work meth- 
ods and how the research was carried 
out. Evaluation of the changes in 
work organisation is provided from 
the perspectives of the workers 
themselves, the management, and 
the service functions concerned. A 
further chapter considers the impli- 
cations for trade unions of the new 
work methods. 


Nightingale, Donald V. Workplace 
Democracy: an Inquiry into 
Employee Participation in Canadian 
Work Organizations. Foreword by 


Max Clarkson; University of 
Toronto Press, October, 1981. This 
book reports the results of a compar- 
ative analysis of participative and 
non-participative industrial organiza- 
tions. This study is the first of its kind 
to report the social-psychological — 
effects of significant employee partic- 
ipation in decision making. It is 
based on a sample of 1,000 manag- 
ers, supervisors and workers in 20 
Canadian companies. 


Forthcoming 
Publications 


The following publications are plan- 
ned for the future: their availability 
will be announced in a future issue of 
QWL FOCUS 


Microprocessor Technology and the 
Quality of Working Life, Dr. Calvin 
Pava. A future Occasional Paper in 
the series Issues in the Quality of 
Working Life from the Ontario 
QWL Centre. This paper, in place of 
either social or technical emphasis, 
will maintain a socio-technical per- 
spective. Following the heritage of 
socio-technical systems design estab- 
lished by the Tavistock Institute, the 
report will highlight the intereffects 
of new technological capabilities per- 
mitted by microprocessors and the 
degree of choice for organization 
design. 


Steps and Stages of QWL Redesign 


Project. A forthcoming pamphlet of 
the Ontario Quality of Working Life 
Centre will present a discussion of 
the common phases and issues that 
must be worked through in the 
development of a QWL redesign 
project. The paper is not meant to be 
a ‘how to’ manual on QWL; rather it 
examines the basic elements involved 
in most QWL projects in such a way 
that union and management people 
will have a better appreciation and 
understanding of what is involved in 
working together to redesign their 
organizations. 


Organizational Development and 
Change, Claude Faucheux, Gilles 
Amado, André Laurent. Annual 
Review of Psychology, Vol. 33 
(1982). The purpose of this paper is 
to review Organizational Develop- 
ment and Change. The scope and 
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coverage have been extended in two 
important directions over what has 
been done by the two previous 
review papers (Friedlander & 
Brown, 1974; Alderfer, 1977). First- 
ly, the coverage has been extended 
beyond North American publica- 
tions. Indeed, it is no longer possible 
to ignore developments outside the 
US and Canada when they influence 
thinking and research in these two 
countries. For instance, develop- 
ments in Northern Europe (Indus- 
trial Democracy) and Japan (Quality 
Circles) cannot be ignored. In addi- 
tion, the special situation in Latin 
countries can provide significant 
insights about the field. 


Secondly, the scope of this review — 
as reflected by its title — goes beyond 
OD to include Organizational 
Change. This is an indication of the 
fact that the OD label may no longer 
be adequate to describe the various 
developments that have taken place 
in the field during the past few years. 
The impact of the Quality of Work- 
ing Life (QWL) movement has 
become critical. Some authors even 
wonder whether OD is not becoming 
an obsolete label (Jones & Pfeiffer, 
1977) to be replaced by QWL 
(Butke, 1976). 


Part I of this review will discuss and 
compare OD and QWL. The second 
part will extend this discussion to the 
cultural foundations of OD and 
QWL. The third part will look at a 
variety of developments specific to 
the Latin countries. Finally, there 
will be a concluding section attempt- 
ing to broaden the perspective. 


Abstract: 


— Theory is not lagging behind prac- 
tice and might even be actually 
ahead of practice in the field of 
planned social change. 


— A theoretical basis for the integra- 
tion of the various activities in the 
field of planned organizational 
change is more likely to be found 
with the socio-technical approach 
than within OD which is more than 
ever a label for an aggregate of 
techniques with, no doubt, a dig- 
nified ancestry but only loose theo- 
retical foundations. 


— Socio-technical theory has emerged 
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*_ of strike experiences; and synthesiz- 


in a cultural setting very different 
from that where OD has developed. 


— Socio-technical theory by stressing 
the necessity of dealing jointly with 
both technology and people has 
indeed rendered obsolete OD as an 
approach mainly centered on peo- 
ple and process, but has been able 
to merge with a development in the 
US parallel and complementary to 
its own in UK and Northern 
Europe to form a social movement 
known today by the name of ‘Qual- 
ity of Working Life’. 

— Latin countries provide us with an 
example of cultures where the 
organization is not the prime focus 
of social change, where change is 
less ‘planned’, and where conse- 
quently approaches different from 
OD have emerged. 

— Organizational development and 
change has to be assessed in the 
broader context of the world socio- 
economic development, if it is to 
take its full significance. 


This paper is due for publication in 


the Annual Review of Psychology for 
1982. 


Call for Papers 


Industrial Relations Behavioural 
Research — A conference on ‘Beha- 
vioural Approaches to Research in 
Industrial Relations’ will be held in 
February 1982 at Arden House, the 
Harriman Campus of Columbia Uni- 
versity. Eight papers will be pre- 
sented and then published. A cash 
prize of $500 for each paper will be 
presented and the costs of lodging 
and use of facilities for each partici- 
pant defrayed. Among the suggested 
topics are collective bargaining, pro- 
ductivity and economic dislocation; 
dispute resolution, including griev- 
ance procedures and the evaluation 


ing behavioural research on indus- 
trial relations. 


Papers reporting new empirical 
research are strongly encouraged. 
The deadline is September 15, 1981. 
For more information contact: Pro- 
fessor David Lewin, 708 Uris Hall, 
Graduate School of Business, 
Columbia University, New York, 
N.Y. 10027, tel: (212)280-4418. 


Volume 2 


by Jacquie Mansell and Tom Rankin 


The challenge of keeping quality of 
working life alive and growing is 
quite different than that of starting it 
in the first place. Experience has 
shown that even projects that begin 
with great enthusiasm can, over a 
few years, fade slowly away. Most 
projects that die, do so not witha 
bang, but with a whimper. There are 
often no dramatic signals to warn of 
the seriousness of the situation. 


In order to sustain a QWL project, 
therefore, conscious attention must 
be paid to the changing nature of the 
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process through all stages of its de- 
velopment. In particular, union and 
management leaders in the project 
need to be sensitive to the issues in- 
volved in sustaining quality of work- 
ing life so that they will be able to 
appreciate how decisions made in 
earlier stages might ultimately affect 
the survival of the project. This is es- 
pecially true in the kinds of situations 
where some trade-off must be made 
between short-term benefits and 
long-term survival. 


Maintaining commitment 


Commitment at all levels in the orga- 
nization, within both union and man- 


Last year in QWL FOCUS we dis- 
cussed in some depth, the conditions 
and input necessary for starting a 
QWL project (see Vol. 1, Issue 2). In 
this issue we focus on what is involved 
in sustaining and diffusing a QWL 
project. To initiate an innovative 
work organization is one thing, to 
sustain it is quite another. There exist 
numerous examples of projects that 
began well but did not survive. All 
too often the missing component can 
be related to an absence of any recog- 
nizable steps taken to sustain the 
process beyond its initial birth. 


Given careful nurturing, flexibility 
and awareness, it is quite feasible to 
design, promote and sustain signifi- 
cant changes in our ways of doing 
work. Almost at the moment of con- 
ception of organizational change, 
whether greenfield or redesign, 
should begin the process of sustain- 
ment. The aim needs to be the 
establishment of a climate of under- 
standing and expectation at work that 
creates a sustaining atmosphere, 
within which the reasons why, when 
and how work is done are continually 
evaluated against the principles of 
QWL. 


There are companies in Canada, 
Europe and the U.S.A. that have 
made this philosophical switch in 
their conceptual approach to busi- 
ness. Their continued growth and 
vitality augers well for the process. 
Editor. 


The Shell Sarnia Chemical Plant at 
night. Photo by Grant Hill Photo 
Inc. 
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agement, is essential in every stage 
of a QWL process. However, in or- 
der to sustain a project, it is not 
enough simply to maintain the com- 
mitment of earlier stages, the nature 
and meaning of commitment must 
grow as the QWL process itself 
grows. 


What commitment means in real 
terms at the startup stage is primarily 
the ability and willingness to believe 
in a different set of values and to 
take the risk of trying to apply those 
values to one’s own organization. 
During the redesign stage it is more a 
matter of: 

1. Being able to live with the uncer- 
tainty of change, and 

2. Being willing to make the invest- 
ments in time, money, energy, etc. 
required by the change process itself. 


Sustaining a QWL process, however, 
means being committed enough not 
only to deal with the difficulties of 
change, but more importantly to live 
with the imperfections, or costs, 
which are an inherent part of any 
system. 


The visions that guide QWL projects 
during their early stages are, almost 
by necessity, idealistic. People would 
not be motivated to change if they 
did not have fairly high expectations 
for a better future. Yet in practice 
these ideals are never completely 
realized; expectations are never 

fully met. In addition, success in a 
quality of working life process is not 
a promise of organizational Nirvana. 
Non-bureaucratic structures and 
democratic processes have some real 
costs (such as the amount of time and 
degree of interpersonal skill required 
for participative decision-making), as 
well as substantial benefits. Real 
commitment means believing in the 
benefits enough to be willing to live 
with the costs. 


One way to help maintain commit- 
ment is to have periodic sessions 
where union and management, both 
alone and together, ‘take stock’ of 
what they have done and of where 
they are now. Such stocktaking ses- 
sions should be designed to allow for 
open interaction among people from 
different levels and different areas in 
the organization. People need to be 
given the space to share and reflect 
on their varied experiences with 


quality of working life and to work 

through a common understanding of 

future directions. If possible, it is 

better to hold such sessions off-site, 

away from the day-to-day demands 
“of the workplace. 


Stocktaking sessions can have the ad- 
ditional advantage that when key 
people voluntarily ‘go public’ inside 
their organization regarding their ex- 
periences, hopes and fears concern- 
ing QWL, it can help other people to 
understand better what they them- 
selves have been through. It can help 
them to cope with their own hopes 
and fears and it can lessen the feel- 
ings of isolation and uncertainty 
which often accompany change. 


The maintenance and growth of 
commitment can also be supported 
by having people share their experi- 
ences around QWL with other orga- 
nizations. The process of ‘telling 
one’s story’ enables people not only 
to clarify the meaning of the experi- 
ence for themselves, but also to ap- 
preciate the significance of what they 
have achieved. When you have to 
deal continually with the day-to-day 
struggles and disappointments of a 
project, it is often difficult to see 
what actually is being accomplished. 


Diffusing the process 


It is much easier for change to sur- 
vive if it becomes organization-wide. 
If one part of an organization begins 
to get a lot of attention and then to 
look and behave differently, this can 
often breed feelings of suspicion, 
jealousy, and hostility in the rest of 
the organization. If left to grow, 
these feelings may lead people who 
are not involved in the QWL project 
to reject, isolate or even attack the 
innovative area. Rumours begin to 
fly, people become uncooperative in 
their relations with the QWL area, 
and the QWL project starts to be 
blamed for all sorts of unrelated 
problems in the organization. Unfor- 
tunately, people within the QWL 
area Can sometimes contribute to the 
problems by unconsciously beginning 
to see themselves as special — a kind 
of elite group. 


One way to help alleviate at least 
some of the problems associated 
with diffusion is to begin the project 
in two or three sites at the same 
time. Some organizations have even 
attempted to change their whole 
operation at once. However, most 


a 


managements and unions do not 
have the necessary resources or feel 
comfortable enough to begin a QWL 
project on such a large scale. Trade- 
offs must usually be made between 
the problems of diffusion and the 
problems of spreading one’s re- 
sources too thin. 


Because of both the strength of the 
‘rejection reaction’ and the fact that 
it usually develops fairly early ina 
project, diffusion should be one of 
the issues addressed early in the 
QWL process. Right from the start 
of redesign, careful attention must 
be paid to the relation between the 
QWL site and the rest of the organi- 
zation. Diffusion should definitely 
not be delayed until the first site has 
unconditionally proven itself. 


Another reason why diffusion should 
be considered early relates to the fact 
that QWL is not a recipe for achiev- 
ing specific changes in structures or 
practices, such as workers doing 
their own scheduling or a different 
form of discipline procedure. QWL 
is an approach reflecting a set of val- 
ues and principles. Diffusion, there- 
fore, is not a matter of spreading 
specific changes, but of expanding a 
process wherein all areas are given 
the time and space to work through 
the meaning and implications of 
these values and principles for their 
own operation. If this diffusion pro- 
cess is not started early enough, de- 
velopments (such as mentioned 
above) may occur within an organi- 
zation, because of changes in one 
area, that could put considerable 
pressure on other areas to change 
before they are ready. 


Establishing systems for on-going 
evaluation and redesign 


QWL recognizes that design, action 
and evaluation are interrelated and, 
moreover, circular activities. Evalua- 
tion should indicate what is working 
and what is not and should lead to 
redesign and new action. The ability 
to monitor the program as it devel- 
ops and make the necessary changes 
is critical to the survival of a project. 


It is unrealistic to expect everything 
to work exactly as planned. It is not a 
sign of failure or of ‘backing down’ 
on QWL to change plans or strate- 
gies that just are not working. The 
important thing is that all changes 


stay true to the basic values and prin- 
ciples of the quality of working life. 


Since quality of working life is based 
on fundamentally different values, 
principles and processes than those 
of traditional job and organization 
design, it is not appropriate to apply 
traditional evaluation principles and 
methods to quality of working life 
projects. 


Traditionally evaluation inside orga- 
nizations has been based on the same 
principles as scientific management — 
everything is broken down into its 
simplest pieces and then given to a 
specialist to handle. Only quantifi- 
able information is considered and 
emphasis is placed on obtaining hard 
measures of ‘bottom line’ concerns 
such as productivity, scrap rate, etc. 
Baselines are established, specific 
targets are set and measures are 
taken at predetermined, regular 
intervals. 


The evaluators are usually either 
technical experts or senior managers. 
Supervisors and workers are some- 
times treated almost like objects; 
their only involvement in the process 
is as the passive recipient of either 
the rewards or punishments that 
often follow on the results of the 
evaluation. 


In contrast, within QWL, evaluation 
is based on the principles of learning, 
active participation and shared res- 
ponsibility. The major purpose of 
evaluation within QWL is to deepen 
people’s understanding of the change 
program in which they are involved. 
Not only is this understanding valu- 
able in itself, but it is absolutely nec- 
essary if people are to make the 
adjustments needed to improve the 
program as it develops. 


The participants in the project, the 
people who must live with the 
change and make it work, must take 
as much responsibility for evaluation 
as they do for planning and imple- 
mentation. The idea of an outside 
‘objective’ evaluation is not appro- 
priate. Management, union and 
workers must decide what needs to 
be evaluated, how, when and by 
whom the evaluation will be done, 
and how the results of the evaluation 
will be used. 


Since quality of working life deals 
with many things which are not 
quantifiable, it is important for QWL 
evaluations to collect information on 
subjective experiences and impres- 
sions. In some cases, it can also be 
useful to collect data on behaviours 
and feelings in specific incidents of 
critical importance (e.g. what hap- 
pens in discipline or grievance cases, 
or in the introduction of a new piece 
of technology). Hard, quantitative 
data is also required, but care must 
be taken to measure only what is 
really needed. In all areas, instant im- 
provements should not be expected. 


Regardless of the type of informa- 
tion being gathered, the participants 
in the program should know why 
they are collecting the data and un- 
derstand the tools they are using to 
do so. Only then will they be able to 
manipulate the data properly to meet 
the wide variety of evaluation needs 
that will arise — both from within the 
organization and from outside it. 


Since the understanding gained 
through evaluation is needed to 
make adjustments and improve- 
ments, it is important to develop 
structures and procedures for moni- 
toring the project as soon as possi- 
ble. It is also essential that the 
monitoring become a part of every- 
day practice and, therefore, an 
ongoing, integral part of the QWL 
process itself. 


Making adjustments can deepen peo- 
ple’s appreciation of the nature of 
the change process and increase their 
confidence that things will not get 
out of control. It is important, how- 
ever, not to react too quickly to 
negative feedback with respect to 
change. There is often a ‘period of 
adjustment’ following a change 
where both hard and soft measures 
may take a temporary dip before 
people learn to make the new system 
work. In addition, tension, confusion 
and dissatisfaction can be indicators 
that people are seriously (and effec- 
tively) working through an impor- 
tant, but difficult issue (e.g., the 
redistribution of decision-making 
power between a middle manager, 
supervisor and work group). Careful 
judgement is required when trying to 
decide whether a situation requires 
patient nurturing or more basic re- 
design. 


re 


Adapting support systems to QWL 
pati ae 


Every organization has a range of 
systems (formal and informal) which 
support the basic values and goals of 
the organization by making sure that 
everything is working as it should. 
For example, there are systems for 
hiring employees, for providing or- 
ientation and training (social and 
technical), for ensuring that people 
behave in a manner consistent with 
the company’s goals, for allocating 
resources (money, materials, man- 
power, etc.) within the organization, 
and for handling the relation be- 
tween union and management. In 
order for a QWL process to survive it 
is absolutely essential that these sup- 
port systems be adapted to fit the 
new values and goals reflected within 
quality of working life. 


Training systems are key support sys- 
tems within quality of working life. 
The content, design and methods of 
training programs must be consistent 
with QWL. Effective training de- 
pends on the development of a sys- 
tem which can identify needs on an 
ongoing basis and provide the appro- 
priate training. The nature of the 
training will depend on the stage of 
the project and the stage of develop- 
ment of the individual or group. 
Some training will be undertaken 
jointly by union and management 
and some will be separate. 


Managers at all levels, the union ex- 
ecutive and stewards, internal QWL 
resource people, staff support people 
in critical functions (personnel, fin- 
ance, industrial engineering, etc.) 
and the workers will all need to de- 
velop new knowledge and new skills 
in order to work effectively within a 
new system. It is unfair to expect 
people to develop new attitudes and 
behaviours, and sometimes even new 
roles, without support. 


The training of new people as they 
join the organization is also impor- 
tant as one way of orienting them to 
the values and principles, goals, and 
structures and processes of the qual- 
ity of working life. 


Reward and control systems can also 
have a significant effect on the sur- 
vival of QWL in an organization. 
Rewards can be both monetary and 
non-monetary. While non-monetary 
rewards such as opportunities to par- 
ticipate in decision-making and to 
develop new skills are certainly of 


value in themselves, it is only fair, 
and may be the key to helping sus- 
tain the project, that the formal re- 
ward system respond to increases in 
people’s skill level, responsibility, 
and performance. 


The systems for controlling people’s 
behaviour should also be adapted to 
the values and principles of QWL. 
Authoritarian discipline systems are 
not consistent with a process based 
on cooperation and on respect for 
individuals as mature adults. 


One of the most important formal 
systems affecting whether a QWL 
project will survive and grow is the 
collective bargaining system. Since 
the collective agreement both con- 
tains the rules governing many of the 
support systems in an organization 
(e.g. scheduling, discipline, mone- 
tary rewards, etc.) and is itself a 
system for handling the relation be- 
tween union and management, as 
changes occur in these support sys- 
tems and in union-management rela- 
tions, it may be necessary to make 
some changes in the collective agree- 
ment. However, because the collec- 
tive agreement has a great deal of 
real and symbolic meaning within an 
existing organization, changes to it 
must be handled carefully. 


Living with a new kind of 
organization 


If a QWL project is sustained, then 
eventually there must come a time 
when quality of working life no 
longer represents a change, but a 
way of life. As the new values and 
principles spread to all areas of the 
organization and as more and more 
of the support systems and the poli- 
cies and practices of both union and 
management become consistent with 
these values, the organization as a 
whole becomes a different place. 


In the early stages of a QWL pro- 
cess, most change occurs in a con- 
scious, conspicuous and sometimes 
painful manner. As the process is 
sustained, however, change begins to 
occur unconsciously, without notice. 
Seeking for new ways to do things 
better has become an ongoing 

way of life. 


It is important to stress again that 
quality of working life should not be 
seen as a promise of paradise. We 
believe that the values and principles 


underlying QWL will lead to funda- 
mentally different organizations that 
will be both more humane and more 
effective. They will, however, not be 
_problem-free. In the end, manage- 
ment, union and workers within each 
organization must decide for them- 
selves whether they are willing to ac- 
cept the new set of problems, as well 
as the new benefits and achievements 
that come with the new organization. 
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Sustaining change in the Shell 


Sarnia Chemical Plant 


by Norm Halpern, Shell Canada 


Introduction 


In early 1979 Shell Canada brought 
on stream a $200 million facility to 
manufacture polypropylene and iso- 
propyl alcohol. This plant at Sarnia, 
which employs approximately 190 
persons, including both operating 
personnel and staff, is part of a Shell 
petrochemical complex which has 
been in operation at that site since 
1952. Employees are represented by 
the Energy and Chemical Workers 
Union (ECWU) - formerly the Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers 


Union. The manufacturing process is 
continuous — 24 hours a day, 7 days a 
week — requiring a high level of tech- 
nical skill, with heavy emphasis on 
equipment maintenance, product 
quality control, and safety. 


A socio-technical systems approach 

was followed in the design of this 

plant, incorporating quality of work- 

ing life principles. Key features 

include: 

— single operating department for the 
entire unit; 

— multi-skilled shift teams, with indi- 
viduals trained in process opera- 
tions, equipment maintenance, 


Doug Bisson in the control room at the Shell Chemical Plant in Sarnia. Photo by Grant Hill Photo 


quality control testing, scheduling, 
etc., in addition to a team of jour- 
neyman craftsmen; 

— work schedule which substantially 
reduces shift work; 

—no job classifications; 

— skill-based pay structure, increases 
awarded for acquisition of new 
knowledge, with all employees 
encouraged to reach top rate; 

— emphasis on self-regulation; 

— few artificial status differentials. 


The process of designing and 
maintaining an organisation encom- 
passes many stages. Kurt Lewin 
described it most succinctly as “un- 
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freezing, moving toward change, and 
refreezing’’. It is the last stage which 
is the focus of this article. We, within 
Shell, now believe that we can fairly 
competently manage the processes 
related to getting a project imple- 
mented; however, it is in the realm 
of long-term development and sur- 
vival that we still have much to learn. 
The Sarnia project continues to be 
successful because of some actions 
that were consciously taken — and in 
spite of some that were not. The fol- 
lowing discussion describes Shell’s 
experiences with sustaining this 
undertaking, and highlights key 
learning. 
———————E EE 


Developing commitment 


A key question which must be con- 
sidered is — commitment to what? 
There is a tendency to refer to the 
QWL project as a discrete, well-defi- 
ned entity. In fact, however, it is a 
complex undertaking composed of 
many components, which are gener- 
ally perceived differently by various 
persons and groups. In an effort to 
attain a consistent view and under- 
standing of what the ultimate goals 
of the OWL design were, Shell de- 
veloped a Philosophy Statement. 
This document outlines background, 
objectives, and rationale for the pro- 
gram. Today, almost seven years 
after it was written, this Statement 
remains alive. It continues to be the 
reference for debate as to whether 
goals are being achieved, and serves 
as the guide for ongoing organization 
design. 


Change projects, particularly in the 
early stages, face a very rocky road. 
Unanticipated outcomes occur, ex- 
pectations are unfulfilled, produc- 
tivity may initially suffer, and the 
skeptics are quick to criticize and 
‘tell you so’. Often the sole driving 
force for continuation is a belief by 
those in influential positions that this 
was a ‘right’ decision. This strong 
commitment motivates them to carry 
on in the face of uncertainty and risk. 
Those faced with the dilemma of 
‘should we continue?’ include man- 
agement, union, and employees. 
Strategies for developing and main- 
taining commitment are needed to 
address the interests of each of these 
groups. 


The initial step taken at Sarnia to 
gain senior management commit- 
ment was a meeting with vice-presi- 
dents and general managers to 


review the implications of the Philos- 
ophy Statement and to obtain their 
endorsement. In addition, at this 
time, a steering committee com- 
prised of general managers was ap- 
pointed to liaise on a continuing 

basis with the design task force. In 
this way, senior management main- 
tained on-going contact with the proj- 
ect and was involved in key decisions. 


A high level of union commitment 
was established by early communica- 
tion with the National Director, and 
through extensive participation by 
the local union president and re- 
gional coordinator throughout the 
design. 


Employee commitment was devel- 
oped through extensive communica- 
tions during recruitment, to assist 
them in making an informed choice 
as to whether they wished to work in 
this environment, and through the 
provision of opportunities for consid- 
erable participation in many of the 
design features. One example of 
such involvement was the process 
used to form the shift teams. These 
teams had not yet been established 
by the time self-management skills 
training was completed. This task 
was intentionally deferred as long as 
possible to allow members to get to 
know one another, since the plan 
was to give people choice with re- 
spect to both their specialty skill and 
the team to which they would be as- 
signed on a permanent basis. A team 
formation committee, consisting of 
six nominated members and three 
coordinators, was established to 
manage the choice process and make 
the final decisions. Elements which 
had to be taken into account when 
considering team composition were 
distribution of skills, balance of ex- 
perience/inexperience, age distribu- 
tion, and membership compatibility. 
Each member was requested to com- 
plete a form denoting first, second, 
and third choices of speciality skills 
he/she would like to acquire and 
choices of peers he/she would like to 
be with on the same team. All of this 
information was processed by the 
team formation committee and, hap- 
pily, just about all of the members’ 
choices were accommodated. 


An important element for the devel- 
opment of commitment is ownership. 
With this in mind, it was decided at 
Sarnia that all the people who would 
eventually be part of the organiza- 
tion should be involved in the design 
to the fullest extent possible. As a 


consequence, a union-management 
socio-technical design task force was 
established, and as people were ap- 
pointed to the new Chemical Plant, 


_they became members of this group. 


What ultimately emerged — often as a 
result of compromise — was a design 
which this group was determined to 
make work. 


This commitment to making the de- 

sign work was absolutely essential to 

the survival of the project in its early 
stages. Starting up any new plant is 
difficult; translating a new philoso- 
phy into actual practice is an even 
greater challenge. Many of the un- 
foreseen problems encountered at 

Sarnia were quite serious and could 

easily have overwhelmed a less com- 

mitted group. Some of these issues 
included: 

— management disappointment that 
operating instructions were not fol- 
lowed properly and expected tasks 
not completed, because of inade- 
quate technical knowledge and 
audit systems at the start. 

— scheduling and completion of 
multi-skill training turned out to be 
more complex than anticipated. 
This was particularly frustrating 
since pay increases are contingent 
on acquisition of technical skills. 

— primarily because of the above two 
issues, Management moved to ap- 
point a temporary assistant coordi- 
nator for each team. A number of 
people viewed this move and the 
method by which it was carried out 
as being in violation of the Philoso- 
phy Statement. 

— the process followed by manage- 
ment for coordinator selection was 
challenged, and subsequently re- 
sulted in the development of a new 
procedure allowing for input by 
team members. 

— with a wage progression system 
based on demonstrated knowledge 
and skills only (1.e., no time or on- 
the-job experience constraints), 
there was a tendency for individ- 
uals to move too rapidly and oper- 
ating inefficiencies resulted. In 
addition, the total level of skills ac- 
quisition originally stipulated to 
reach the top level was felt to be 
excessive. This caused considerable 
stress, which was rectified through 
a major modification of the system. 

— generally there was a varied and 
rather unrealistic impression as to 
how quickly self-regulation could 
be achieved. On the one hand 
there was a desire on everyone’s 
part to move rapidly in that direc- 
tion, but this was countered by a 
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Shell Consultant, Organizational Effectiveness; Jim McLeod, Shift Team 
Coordinator, Shell Sarnia; Don Jewell, Training Consultant. 


realization that initially there were 
insufficient knowledge and skills in 
the system to do so. Since there 
were as many different views as 
there were people in the plant with 
regards to what constituted ‘suffi- 
cient skill’, this matter was a source 
of great frustration. 


After having observed the pains and 
frustrations of coping with a new 
concept during the difficult start-up 
period, I have little doubt that there 
would have been a strong inclination 
to abandon the project if the group 
who had completed the organization 
design was not the same as the one 
responsible for its implementation 
and operation. 


The preceding FOCUS article makes 
teference to the fact that commit- 
ment can be enhanced by allowing 
people to share their experience with 
Others. While this has not been a de- 
liberate strategy within Shell, it is 

my personal assessment that this has 
been one of the benefits realized 
through agreement to ‘tell our story’. 


Chemical plant personnel have been 
participants in numerous external 
conferences and workshops, and visi- 
tors from many parts of the Western 
world are frequently accommodated. 
The practice has recently been insti- 
tuted of holding an Information Day 
on a quarterly basis, at which time 
the Sarnia experience is described by 
various members of the organization 
to both union and management from 
other organizations. 


Early research conducted by Shell 
revealed that many organizations 
had experienced failure because they 
developed and implemented an inno- 
vative design and then walked away 
from it with the expectation that it 
would function as intended. 


However, one cannot simply engage 
any group of people, thrust a Philos- 
ophy Statement in their hands, 
declare ‘you are now a responsible, 
trustworthy, self-regulating team — 
go to it!’ and expect a miraculous de- 
parture in behaviour from tradition. 
Many people would disagree with 


the assumptions made in designing 
the new organization and would, 
therefore, have no interest in work- 
ing in such an environment. Others 
for whom these concepts have appeal 
might be eager to join. However, in 
spite of all their good intentions and 
efforts, there is a strong probability 
that they would lack the necessary 
skills to function effectively in this 
milieu. This is particularly true if 
they have already worked in a tradi- 
tional system, have been conditioned 
to behave in a particular fashion ap- 
propriate for that organization, and 
have developed attitudes and habits 
which would be in conflict with the 
new philosophy. Roles in plants 
designed to utilize extensive par- 
ticipation, problem-solving, and 
decision-making by all levels of 
personnel (often in groups) are 
decidedly different from those in 
traditional plants. Many people who 
are successful in traditionally struc- 
tured organizations will not necessar- 
ily be effective in the newly styled 
ones. 


Therefore, in order to successfully 
implement and sustain a novel orga- 
nizational design, it is necessary to 
develop and maintain systems spe- 
cially designed to ensure that the 
new organization works as intended. 
Consideration must be given to re- 
cruitment procedures; people need 
to develop a shared understanding of 
appropriate behaviour and to acquire 
suitably effective social and technical 
skills; on-going systems for self-man- 
agement need to be developed; and 
changes may have to be made in such 
areas as remuneration, the industrial 
relations system, etc. 


Employee recruitment program 


1. Team coordinators. A decision 
was made by the Sarnia design task 
force to include a coordinator within 
each of the work teams. While this 
individual’s role was rather vague at 
the time, it was envisaged that the 
coordinator would not simply be a 
replica of the typical shift supervisor, 
but rather would be a ‘facilitator’ and 
‘resource’ person for the team. 


The usual selection procedure would 
have been to approach the various 
operating locations across Canada in- 
dicating opportunities available at 
Sarnia and requesting management 
to nominate candidates for consider- 
ation. There was much concern, 
however, regarding criteria which 
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people who were not participants in 
the design would use to assess suita- 
bility for these positions. It was ac- 
knowledged that there was a need to 
be particularly selective in the case of 
the team coordinator, since this per- 
son would effectively be the site 
manager during the majority of the 
time. Consequently, the design task 
force recommended open advertising 
within the Company, allowing appli- 
cation from all. This somewhat 
radical step was discussed with man- 
agement at the locations which might 
be affected and an advertisement 
describing the position was subse- 
quently publicized. 


Approximately 75 responses were 
received. The initial screening was 
done by the Chemical Plant Superin- 
tendent and an Employee Relations 
Supervisor who reduced the number 
of candidates to about 25. This latter 
group was then interviewed by an 
operating manager and an operations 
coordinator who, while appraising 
the overall person, concentrated on 
technical competency. This was 
followed by a two-hour in-depth 
interview by an external consultant 
for assessment of ‘social skills’ and 
personal characteristics. Interviewers 
then convened for a day, at which 
time ratings were compared and de- 
bated and a final selection made. 


2. Team members. There were 108 
shift team member positions to be 
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Some of Shell Sarnia 's chemical plant coordinators attending a 5 day Role Clarification Workshop. 


filled. Because past high attrition 
rates had left most of Shell’s other 
operating locations with a relatively 
inexperienced complement, there 
was little opportunity to transfer 
Shell operating people into the new 
site. Therefore, except for a handful, 
the total workforce had to be re- 
cruited externally. Consistent with 
the philosophy, recruitment was han- 
dled by the team coordinators, with 
staff assistance from the Employee 
Relations function. 


On the basis of experiences reported 
by others in the Sarnia area it was es- 
timated that in excess of 2,000 appli- 
cants could be expected. (In fact 
there were 2,600.) Apart from the 
scheduling logistics, there was con- 
cern regarding the capability of inex- 
perienced recruiters to assess the 
suitability of applicants. In addition, 
mechanisms were required to ensure 
that the applicants understood the 
organizational concepts proposed for 
this plant, so that they could make an 
informed choice regarding employ- 
ment at the plant. 


To assist in this regard, recruitment 
workshops were conducted. These 
were designed to: 

1. Identify desirable characteristics 
for persons working in this envi- 
ronment; 

2. Provide interviewers with skills to 
make such an assessment; and 


3. Develop a suitable system for 
conveying information to appli- 
cants regarding the intentions for 
this work site. 


(In consideration of the large num- 
bers of applicants expected, this lat- 
ter objective was fulfilled through 
establishment of information centres 
and the development of a video 


tape.) 


Clarification of philosophy statement 
and roles 


Although organizational design work 
was progressing well, it was evident 
that there were many interpretations 
of the various clauses of the Philoso- 
phy Statement, and the need was felt 
to attempt to reach a common under- 
standing. Therefore, in October 
1977, when all management and staff 
personnel had been appointed, a 
five-day residential workshop was 
convened. The purpose of this ses- 
sion was an extensive exploration 
and examination of the Sarnia 
Philosophy Statement to discover: 

1. Its implications for formal and 
informal roles and performance 
expectations of all managers, co- 
ordinators and staff personnel. 

2. Guidelines for resolving specific 
organizational problems — both 
technical and social — that arise in 
all plants and how these problems 


may be handled differently at 
Sarnia. 

3. How it may impact upon the per- 
sonal ‘managerial style’ of each 
participant and what specific per- 
sonal behaviours will support or 
hinder success at Sarnia. 

4, Why psychological ‘developmen- 
tal contracts’ between peers and 
others are required to support 
existing behaviours and to dev- 
elop new behaviours that may be 
required. 


Development of norms 


By design, a minimum in the way of 
rules and regulations had been pre- 
scribed in advance for this plant, 
with the objective that members of 
the organization would be responsi- 
ble for developing their own ‘norms’. 
Shortly after team formation, a 28- 
hour structured exercise was under- 
taken for this purpose. Members 
were requested to identify areas 
requiring explicit specification of 
norms. Lists were generated by each 
team, discussed amongst all teams, 
and compromises negotiated where 
necessary. Following is a sampling of 
statements agreed upon: 

— members will recognize responsi- 
bility to their relief (punctuality, in- 
formation, housekeeping, safety). 

— teams will assure equal opportunity 
for advancement. 

— team decisions will be supported, 
even if a member is not in total 
agreement. Personal problems will 


be kept confidential within teams, 
as long as they do not affect other 
teams. 

— individuals are expected to attempt 
to reach the highest level of train- 
ing within their capabilities. 

— overtime meals will be supplied if 
needed. 

— teams will be instrumental in 
choosing new members. 

— teams will perform technical com- 
petence check-out of individuals 
and will be involved in develop- 
mental training. 

— regular team meetings will be held. 

— there is an expectation of individ- 
ual sacrifice for the team benefit. 


Self-management skills training 


Even if complete agreement had 
been reached regarding behavioural 
norms for this novel organization 
and recruiters had been successful in 
selecting personnel with the personal 
characteristics appropriate for this 
plant, there would still be need for 
people to develop skills to enable 
them to function effectively. To ad- 
dress this need a 32-hour training 
program was conducted for all em- 
ployees prior to plant start-up. With- 
out detailing the contents of the 
course, aspects covered were: 

— self-assessment, individual differ- 
ences. 

— group dynamics, task-maintenance 
concepts, observation skills, feed- 
back, members’ roles. 

— group problem-solving, group deci- 
sion-making, concept of leadership. 


— competition vs. collaboration. 

— communications. 

— concepts of motivation and devel- 
opmental discipline. 


A significant deficiency in the Sarnia 
design arose as a consequence of the 
belief that these skills, acquired to a 
limited extent during classroom 
training prior to start-up, would be 
effectively transferred to the work- 
place. This turned out not to be the 
case. As a result, within a year a de- 
cision was taken to appoint a full- 
time internal resource person to 
work with the organization’s mem- 
bership on a continuous basis, to as- 
sist them in upgrading their skills 
while dealing with live issues. In 
addition, this person has been a 
valuable resource in the ongoing pro- 
cess of role and philosophy state- 
ment clarification. In the light of this 
learning, Shell’s approach now in 
similar circumstances is to appoint 
such a person well in advance, so 
that they are involved right from the 
start in socio-technical design, 
recruitment, and front-end train- 
ing — staying on as a member of the 
organization. 


Marty Kaplan, Superintendent, Dick 
McFee and Gord Elliot, Operations 
Managers and Dick Perry, Union 
President ECW, at the time of start up 
of the Shell Sarnia Complex. They 
are shown here involved in joint dis- 
cussions regarding design features of 
the Sarnia plant. 
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On-going systems for self 
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To provide a formal mechanism for 
self management, a Team Norm Re- 
view Board (TNRB) was established, 
consisting of the following member- 
ship: one representative from each 
team, one team coordinator, one op- 
erations manager, the union vice 
president, and a representative from 
Employee Relations — for a total of 
11 persons. The mandate of the 
TNRB was to: edit norms; interpret 
and disseminate norms throughout 
the plant; monitor team norms for 
appropriate consistency; suggest 
modifications to norms; support the 
teams in their attempt to uphold 
norms; receive recommendations 
from teams regarding norms and sug- 
gested changes; encourage utilization 
of developmental discipline; and deal 
with recommendations and requests 
from teams and members regarding 
problems and disciplinary issues. 
This board operates by “consensus to 
support’ with each member having 
veto power. 


It was also recognized that, in order 
for the teams to function as self-regu- 
latory bodies, there was a need to 
establish a system to ensure that cer- 
tain internal functions were handled. 
Functional roles were identified, 
which are assumed on a rotating ba- 
sis by members on each team. These 
typically include a chairperson, sec- 
retary/recorder, work and duty sche- 
duler, training scheduler, vacation 
scheduler, social director, recruiter, 
treasurer, safety representative, 
TNRB representative and overtime 
distribution scheduler. There is also 
a union steward for each team. 


It was agreed that all teams (includ- 
ing the management and staff teams) 
would meet regularly to review and 
assess how things were progressing 
vis-a-vis expectations, air problems, 
agree On necessary action, and set 
plans for the future. Minutes would 
be recorded of all sessions for distri- 
bution to everyone in the plant. 
Issues which could not be resolved at 
the team level would be referred to 
either the Team Norm Review 
Board, Management, or the Union- 
Management Committee. This latter 
group, composed of the union execu- 
tive and senior management, meets 
at least monthly. The meeting 
agenda is generally largely devoted 
to review of ‘state of the nation’ 
against the Philosophy Statement, 


role clarification, and matters raised 
by organization members requiring 
this level of sanction or resolution. 
a 
Reward systems 
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In the final analysis people will con- 
tinue along a particular course if they 
perceive it to be more beneficial than 
an alternative one. What’s in it for 
members of QWL organizations that 
motivate them to ‘hang in’ in the face 
of many pressures to revert? The 
Sarnia design clearly incorporates 
QWL principles in provision of in- 
creased variety, opportunities for 
growth, more discretionary powers, 
social support, etc. Management 
benefits from having a more satis- 
fied, more competent, more pro- 
ductive workforce, while the union 
has achieved for its membership a 
greater say in the management of 
their worklife. All benefit from 
having learned to resolve issues 
through problem solving rather 

than confrontation. 


While the above gains may be ade- 

quate, at Sarnia there are also 

two very significant, more tangible 

benefits: 

1. A wage progression system which 
provides an opportunity for 
everyone to attain the top wage 
rate on the basis of personal com- 
petence. There is no need to 
await vacancy in order to move. 

. The multi-skilling concept has 
permitted development of a work 
schedule for shift operators which 
substantially increases time on 
‘days’, with many free weekends. 
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Industrial relations 


The Sarnia QWL project is highly 
unique in the degree to which an 
attempt was made to extend self- 
regulation to the area of industrial 
relations. In line with a commonly 
accepted principle of socio-technical 
design, ‘The Principle of Minimum 
Critical Specification’, the collective 
agreement for this site was pared 
from about 70 pages to 7 pages. Ac- 
cordingly, alternative mechanisms 
had to be provided for handling 
items normally included in the con- 
tract. This led to development of the 
Good Works Practice Handbook. 
Herein are located organizational 
norms, policies, and practices spec- 
ific to the Sarnia Chemical Plant. 
This book is under constant review 


by the organization and alterations 
need not await contract termination 
and traditional collective bargaining. 
SE Se EL RR ET TED 
Transitional organization and 
continuous re-design 


It is important to appreciate that 
different behaviours and norms are 
generally appropriate at start-up 
time as compared with maturity. 
One must think in terms of evolution 
towards an ideal objective as learn- 
ing and experience are acquired. 
Unrealistic expectations of ‘instant 
Utopia’ can lead to frustration, org- 
anizational ineffectiveness and con- 
sequent rejection of QWL principles. 


This recognition relates to another 
principle of socio-technical systems 
design — the ‘Principles of Incomple- 
tion’. The idea expressed here is that 
the design is never complete. One is 
continuously learning and modifying 
accordingly. It is, therefore, essential 
to institute a system for handling 
proposals for re-design. 


The re-design mechanisms at Sarnia 
are the Team Norm Review Board 
or specially appointed ad-hoc task 
forces. To date considerable modifi- 
cations from the original design have 
already been implemented. These in- 
clude: changes to the work schedule, 
the development of mechanisms for 
distributing overtime, changes to 
progression/pay systems, alterations 
to staffing complement, establish- 
ment of minimum performance stan- 
dards, re-design of quality control 
procedures, changes to warehouse 
staffing, alterations to training pro- 
cedures, and the development of 
more participative methods for 
selecting team coordinators. 


To adequately deal with the need for 
continuous re-design one must have 
information related to ‘how are we 
doing against the objectives set?’ It is 
necessary, therefore, to be able to 
define in measurable or observable 
terms what the objectives are, and 
what would constitute evidence of 
achievement. Thus far, evaluative 
data collection has not been formal- 
ized at Shell. The need for any re- 
design has generally been flagged 
through discussions at regular meet- 
ings or representations made by indi- 
viduals. A task force has recently 
been established to address the 
issues of evaluation criteria and 
assessment. 


Concluding thought 


There are many forces in operation 
which tend to drive a change pro- 
gram back toward its original state. 
A key realization for us is the need 
to take into consideration strategies 
and mechanisms for survival and 
growth very early in the design pro- 
cess. It is not as though one can start 
dealing with this issue once things 
are well underway. Decisions made 
at the front end can have a significant 
impact down the road. 
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The Ontario QWL Centre’s display seen here at the ‘QWL and the 80’s’ conference. 


Major thrust is in action learning 


The Centre has recently completed a 
major review and assessment of its 
activities during the past three years. 


The work of the Centre is to remain 
largely unchanged. The program is a 
set of mutually reinforcing and inter- 
locking areas. The primary thrust, 
that of developing and sustaining 
field projects, is amply illustrated 
with some twelve active field projects 
currently working. In addition, the 
areas of education and training of in- 
dividuals, groups and organizations 
in QWL approaches will continue, 


ranging from specific tailor-made 
events to general consultations. 

The process of collection and dis- 
semination of information related to 
QWL theories and practices will con- 
tinue through various activities of the 
information service and publications 
program of the Centre. Finally, 

the area of QWL research, whilst not 
a major focus of activity within the 
Centre, is seen as an area of impor- 
tance that the Centre will continue to 
support both in a direct and indirect 
manner. 

— 


Field projects 


In the project area, the Centre is ex- 
periencing an increase in interest 


the Organization 


from several new areas: the retail 
food industry, public sector and also 
the health service area. Presently, 
the Centre has a dozen or so projects 
in progress, both redesign and 
greenfield. The Centre’s project in- 
volvement now encompasses a wide 
range of Ontario’s industrial and 
commercial sectors. The diversity of 
projects range from a uranium refin- 
ery; automotive production; design 
engineering; light and heavy engi- 
neering; synthetic rubber produc- 
tion; and, in the service sector, the 
retail food industry; warehousing at 
several locations in Ontario and a 
new project in the health field, en- 
compassing both the public sector 
and mental health services. 
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A reporting-back session at a recent 
place at Brantford. Ninety or so par 
part in this one-day seminar present 


Co-ordinators’ network 


The Centre has organized a network 
of co-ordinators of joint union/man- 
agement QWL projects in Ontario. 
Five meetings have been held to 
date. In addition to exchanging in- 
formation about developments in 
their respective projects, participants 
have discussed issues such as sustain- 
ing QWL, gainsharing, quality circles 
and QWL, and training in QWL 
projects. 


World Association for Quality of 
Work and Life 


Subsequent to the dissolution of the 
International Council for QWL at 
the ‘QWL and the 80’s’ conference in 
Toronto last September 1, Basil 
Whiting, Executive Director of the 
Michigan QWL Council, has been 
exploring the various possibilities re- 
garding the establishment of a World 
Association for Quality of Work and 
Life. Accepting this responsibility at 
the last meeting of the ICQWL, he 
has been in contact with a number of 
people within the field to develop 
some guidelines for a framework 
within which a World Association of 
OWL might be established. 


Principally, a draft questionnaire has 
been developed by Lisl Klein (of 


‘Introduction to OWL Seminar’ taking 
ticipants from the Brantford area took 
ed by the Centre. 


the Tavistock Institute) and Basil 
Whiting and circulated initially to the 
interim committee that is existing to 
bridge the gap between the dissolu- 
tion of the ICQWL and the establish- 
ment of the new WAQW&L. It is 
expected to circulate a revised ques- 
tionnaire to a wider audience at a 
later date. 


Already identified as possible needs 

the WAQW&L should address are: 

—that former members of the 
International Council have a need 
to continue to communicate and in- 
teract as they have done in the past 

— there is a group of interested and 
committed professionals and others 
who have expressed a need for 
World Association. 


QWL display available 


The Centre has available a folding 
display unit that presents the pur- 
poses and organization of the On- 
tario QWL Centre, together witha 
picture and word presentation of the 
principles of QWL. The unit, to- 
gether with lighting and publication 
display shelves is available for short 
term loan to organizations, compa- 
nies and unions, that are wishing to 
develop interests in QWL and could 
utilize such a display. Please contact 


John Moorhouse, Editor, at the 
Ontario QWL Centre. 


Introductory seminar 

The Centre will be presenting a one 
day introductory seminar, “The why, 
what and how of QWL, ’ in June. 
Taking place in Thunder Bay in co- 
operation with Confederation Col- 
lege, this seminar will be of interest 
to the labour/management commu- 
nity and the public at large. 


The program for the day incorpo- 
rates both workshops and large 
group seminars. The views of man- 
agement and of unions on the con- 
cept of QWL, together with the key 
stages and issues in the development 
of a QWL project are explored. Re- 
sourcing the seminar will be staff and 
associates from the Centre and prac- 
tising field workers from both union 
and management orientations. For 
further information on this seminar 
and other educational events contact 
Jacquie Mansell at the Centre. 


Canadian QWL news network 
The Centre has established contact 
with several people across Canada, 
who are involved with QWL either 

as consultants, academics, or practi- 
tioners. These people have kindly 
agreed to provide items of current in- 
terest around and about the field of 
QWL on a regular basis. This aspect 
of the newsjournal is being devel- 
oped in order to both strengthen the 
information service of the Centre 
and at the same time serve as an ad- 
ditional means of assisting in the 
QWL diffusion process. There is of 
course no exclusivity to this news- 
gathering network, and the Editor of 
QWL FOCUS would be very pleased 
to hear from readers who have infor- 
mation to share, either of a Canadian 
or International QWL nature. Copy 
can be telephoned in to the Centre or 
mailed direct to the attention of John 
Moorhouse, Editor, QWL FOCUS. 


Publications 


QWL Current Trends and Directions 
The Centre has published another 
Occasional Paper, titled QWL — Cur- 
rent Trends and Directions: this pa- 
per is the third of the series ‘Issues in 
the Quality of Working Life.’ Writ- 
ten by David Jenkins, a well-known 
writer, observer and participant in 


Brantford Introductory QWL Seminar small group sessions: Tom Rankin [left] from the Centre staff discusses starting-up 


| issues with participants. 


the QWL field, Occasional Paper 
No. 3 is a status report on activities, 
theories and results, as reflected in 
the ‘QWL and the 80’s’ conference, 
held in Toronto last September 1981. 
The paper summarizes some of the 
major themes, viewpoints, and ques- 
tions raised by the speakers and par- 
ticipants at the conference. 


David Jenkins has, by discussing his 
impressions of the conference in the 
wider context of the development of 
QWL, written an overview. By com- 
paring presentations at the confer- 
ence with experiences elsewhere and 
moving from both European and 
North American perspectives back 
again into the discussions of the con- 
ference, this synthesis will, we hope, 
lead to further dialogue, which will 


itself assist in sustaining and diffusing 


the experience of the Toronto con- 
ference. 


The Centre has a number of QWL 
publications that are available on re- 
quest: the following titles are pres- 
ently available and inquiries should 
be addressed to Janine Kitchen, 
QWL Publications, Ontario Quality 
of Working Life Centre, Ministry of 
Labour, 15th Floor, 400 University 
Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, M7A 
Ly. 


— The Ontario Quality of Working 
Life Centre — Organization Policy 
and Program. 


— Perspectives on the Quality of 
Working Life — Proceedings of a 
conference hosted by the Ontario 
Quality of Working Life Advisory 
Committee in October 1980. 


— Issues in the Quality of Working 
Life, a series of occasional papers: 
No. 1, Dealing with some obsta- 
cles to innovation in the 
workplace, by Jacquie Mansell. 


No. 2, The evolution of socio-tech- 
nical systems, a conceptual frame- 
work and an action research 
program, by Eric Trist. 


No. 3, QWL Current Trends and 
Directions, by David Jenkins. 


—QWL FOCUS - Newsjournal of the 
Centre, issues: Vol. 1, nos. 1, 2, 3; 
Wola2enonle 
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An announcement from The Canadian Council 


At the request of the Canadian 
Council on Working Life, the Centre 
is pleased to assist the CCWL by pub- 
lishing the following announcement 
from the Council. 


The Canadian Council on Working 
Life was created after the ‘QWL and 
the 80’s’ International Conference, 
held in Toronto in August, 1981. 
Among the 1,700 participants were 
significant numbers of management 
representatives, trade unionists, aca- 
demics, consultants and government 
representatives from across Canada. 
While the conference provided the 
immediate opportunity to work to- 
gether and to identify concerns about 
working life issues, the Canadian 
Council will provide a continuing fo- 
rum to focus on these concerns in the 
years ahead. 


As a consequence of the Toronto 
meeting, nine individuals were nomi- 
nated to form an interim Board of 
Directors. They are: 


Don Adams, R.J. Clifford and Asso- 
ciates, Vancouver, British Columbia 


Emile Boudreau (Vice-President, 
CCWL), Fédération des Travailleurs 
de Québec, Montréal, Québec 


Joe Fabian (President and Chair- 
man, CCWL), Polysar, Sarnia, 
Ontario 


Carl Johnston, Air Canada, 
Montreal, Quebec 


Art Kube, Canadian Labour Con- 
gress, Burnaby, British Columbia 


Jan Mears, Treasury Board of 
Canada, Ottawa, Ontario 


Navin Parekh, Public Service Alli- 
ance of Canada, Ottawa, Ontario 


Jocelyne Savoie (Secretary/Treasur- 
er, CCWL), Institut National de 
Productivité, Montréal, Québec 


Stu Sullivan, Energy and Chemical 
Worker’s Union, Sarnia, Ontario 


Having brought together on the 
Board managers, trade unionists, 
public servants and consultants, the 
Council is now in the process of plan- 
ning a business meeting and confer- 
ence to be held in Toronto, October 
23-26, 1982. 


An effectively functioning Council 
Can be a significant resource for as- 
sisting and re-enforcing the work of 
individuals, interest groups and re- 
gional organizations. Contributing 
and sharing experience, learning, 
gaining benefits and providing and 
receiving support — this is the essence 
of membership. The accomplish- 
ments of the Canadian Council will 
be in direct proportion to the inter- 
est, concern and activity of the mem- 
bership. The broader the base of an 
active membership, the greater the 
potential of the Council. 


To this end, the interim Board of 
Directors extends an invitation to 

all Canadians interested in and con- 
cerned with working life issues to 
become members of the Canadian 
Council on Working Life. Member- 
ship fees are being kept at a cost that 
will assist individuals in the decision 
to become active participating mem- 
bers. 


For further information, contact 
Jeannie Cohen, Executive Assistant 
to the Canadian Council on Working 
Life, 1230 Danforth Ave., Toronto, 
Ontario M4J 1M6, (416) 461-0808. 


CLEARINGHOUSE 


Recent developments a 


Canada 


QWL at Harrison Hot Springs 
sponsored jointly by the Canadian 
Labour Congress and the British Co- 
lumbia Federation of Labour, this is 
the third time that this course on 
QWL has been offered at the winter 
school. Presented from a labour per- 
spective, the course attempts to 
provide an objective view of QWL 
through the process of small groups, 
reviewing well-known case studies, 
simulation exercises and critical eval- 
uation of the major theories and defi- 
nitions of QWL. Susan Sanderson 
coordinated the course with Clive 
Lytle of Simon Fraser’s Continuing 
Education Department. 


The University of Victoria, School of 


Public Administration, has just add- 
ed, at the master’s degree level, a 
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management course on QWL. 
[Notes from Bart Cunningham. } 


University working groups to exam- 
ine impact of micro-electronics tech- 
nology on QWL — At Queen’s 
University, an informal working 
group has been set up to examine the 
impact of micro-technology on the 
university itself, particularly the im- 
pact on curriculum as well as on jobs 
both for the teaching and support 
staff. 


A parallel group, made up of profes- 
sors from the business and engineer- 
ing schools, is beginning a project to 
take an in-depth look at the micro- 
processor, the quality of work life 
and the organisation of work. The 
group is able to include some techni- 
cal specialists in very large-scale inte- 
gration (VLSI is the technique of 
reducing the circuits and switches on 
to the chip itself) and some produc- 


tion specialists. The emphasis of the 
project is primarily on examining the 
impact on people, partly on employ- 
ment opportunities, largely on how 
the nature and quality of work will 
change. 


Queen’s University will be sponsor- 
ing a conference on the impact of mi- 
cro-processors on society, to take 
place later this year. People inter- 
ested should contact Dr. Elia Zurick, 
Department of Sociology, Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ontario. 
[Notes from Don Nightingale. ] 


Ontario Federation of Labour think 
tank — The education committee of \ 
the OFL has, over the past year, in | 
conjunction with the Niagara Insti- 

tute, held three mini-conferences en- 
titled ‘Unions and the Future’. Using 

a variety of resources, these sessions 

have covered topics such as demog- 
raphy, changes in technology, public 
opinion of unions and union goals, : 
the structure of work, socio-technical i 
approaches in work redesign, and 
the changing attitudes of workers 
today. 


Taking place last August, December 
and February, the sessions were at- 
tended by full-time union staff from 
the OFL and other affiliates. What is 
planned for this June is a think tank 
that will encompass the learning and 
ideas originating from the past ses- 
sions and will look at the key issues, 
including QWL and socio-technical 
systems, that Labour will be facing 
over the next ten years. Attendance 
will be open to those people who at- 
tended the earlier sessions. 

[Notes from Ray Hainsworth. ] 


Atlantic provinces — The Canadian 
College of Health Service Executives 
has asked Jack Dougall, Director of 
the Advanced Management Centre 
at Dalhousie University, to act as a 
resource person for four half-day 
orientations to QWL Sessions which 
will take place during May in Gan- 
der, Charlottetown, Moncton and 
Kentville. 


The Advance Management Centre of 
Dalhousie has a ten-day Human Re- 
sources Management Course which 
is run in different cities throughout 
the Atlantic provinces. This course, 
spread over several weeks, includes a 
half-day orientation to QWL. To 
date some 300 supervisors and man- 
agers have attended this course. 
[Notes from Jack Dougall. ] 


Federal QWL - Treasury Board Sec- 
retariat QWL Unit is now directed 
by Ms. Jan Mears replacing Mr. Jas 
M.M. Gibson who directed the unit 
until his retirement in June 1981. 
Ms. Mears has held various positions 
within the Public Service. Her back- 
ground includes experience in a 
number of personnel areas as well as 
direct experience in a QWL project 
within a government department. 


QWL-Federal Public Service — The 
QWL unit of the Treasury Board 
Secretariat circulates a bi-monthly 
newsletter in French and English 
that features information and notes 
related to QWL projects within the 
Federal Service. Distribution is 
aimed at senior managers, union offi- 
cials and personnel departments 
within the Federal Service. 


The QWL unit has organized a net- 
work of QWL interested people in 
the Ottawa area, presently within the 
public sector, but it is intended to ex- 
tend this to those people in the pri- 
vate sector who are involved with or 
interested in QWL. The Ottawa net- 


work met with Canada Post last No- 
vember to hear how the Post Office 
prepared for, and then implemented, 
a QWL project within the headquar- 
ters’ data processing department. 


The second meeting of the network 
took place in February 1982. A pres- 
entation by Tom Rankin of the On- 
tario Quality of Working Life Centre 
outlined the present program of the 
Ontario Centre. Future meetings will 
feature presentations from QWL 
sites within the Federal Service. 


The QWL in conjunction with the 
Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerc- 
iales has recently carried out a five- 
day residential course: ‘Orientation 
to QWL and the Public Sector’. Pre- 
sented in French, the course was 
attended by line managers, union 
representatives and personnel mana- 
gers of the Federal Service, as well as 
some members of the Quebec public 
sector. This course took place in 
February, 1982 in conjunction with 
York University’s Faculty of Envi- 
ronmental Studies. In English, the 
course will be attended by both Fed- 
eral public service employees and 
people from local and provincial mu- 
nicipal governments. This course has 
been developed by the QWL unit in 
conjunction with Labour Canada. It 
is anticipated that the course will be 
presented again in the late spring of 
1982. 

[Notes from Jan Mears. ] 


Radio credit course about people at 
work — ‘Psychology in the workplace: 
people, jobs and organizations’, a ra- 
dio university credit course offered 
by Ryerson Polytechnical Institute. 
Relevant theories and research in the 
areas of social and organizational 
psychology are explored in order to 
give insight into the way work affects 
people and people affect work. For 
further information call 416 595-0485 
or write CJRT FM 297 Victoria 
Street, Toronto, Ontario, MSB 1W1. 


Quebec Val D’ Or Co-management — 
Industry, Commerce and Tourism 
Minister, Rodrigue Biron, says the 
Quebec government is considering a 
program aimed at encouraging 
worker co-management in private 
industry. The minister said the pro- 
gram, which should be under way 
by 1983, will have ‘certain fiscal ad- 
vantages’ for companies willing to 
increase worker participation in 
management. The program would 
encourage companies to put union 


representatives on company boards, 
let them participate in day-to-day 
management of local plants and ‘par- 
ticipate in company profits and pur- 
chase company shares’ Biron said. 
The minister said such programs 
might help the province avoid inter- 
minable labour conflicts. 


“The Quebec government is leaning 
seriously towards a plan encouraging 
worker participation in management 
in an effort to increase productivity 
and eliminate the need for scabs, 
strikes and lockouts at the rate we 
now experience them’ said Biron. 
‘Instead of only using workers’ mus- 
cles, we want to use their heads, 
their creative capacities and their 
ideas; but’ he said, ‘we don’t want to 
force companies to accept co-man- 
agement, we want to make an alter- 
native available to the present 
system in which there is constant 
confrontation’. The minister was 
speaking at a convention of Quebec 
industrial commissioners in this 
northwestern Quebec city last 
October. 


Australia 


Growing pressure from the Austra- 
lian trade unions to introduce a 35- 
hour working week to help to reduce 
unemployment has resulted in a ma- 
jor report published by the National 
Employers’ Industrial Council, 
which concludes that there is no valid 
or social case for reducing working 
hours. It maintains that most em- 
ployers would not increase their 
work force, but would either move 
towards greater mechanisation or re- 
duce their level of service, or resort 
to more overtime. The report says it 
has been calculated that it would 
take no less than seven years for pro- 
duction to recover its present level. 


France 


The National Council of French Em- 
ployers (CNPF) and a number of 
central workers trade unions signed a 
14-point protocol agreement on July 
18, 1981, after negotiations which 
had been going on since 1978. In this 
agreement there is to be an annual 
general holiday of five weeks, work- 
ers will not have to make up time 
taken off for public holidays, legal 
hours of work are to be cut from 40 
to 39, although it has been left to 
each industrial sector to negotiate 
how this is to be phased-in during the 
year. Negotiations to decide ways of 
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implementing the agreement to 
make the five-week annual period of 
leave general are in progress. 


(oe eee nc PS 


India 


National Seminar on Improving 
Quality of Working Life — Last Janu- 
ary 1982 the National Productivity 
Council in collaboration with the 
Public Enterprises Centre for Con- 
tinuing Education, New Delhi; De- 
partment of Personnel and 
Administrative Reforms, Ministry of 
Home Affairs, Government of India, 
and Central Labour Institute, Bom- 
bay organised a National Seminar on 
Improving Quality of Working Life. 
The themes discussed during the 
seminar were: 

— concepts of OWL in an Indian situ- 
ation; 

—interlinkage between quality of life 
and quality of working life; 

— developing a strategy for initiating 
the QWL activities in government, 
industry, public utilities and service 
organisations; and 

— stabilisation of a successful project 
and its extension. 


For information: A.N. Saxera, Exec- 
utive Director, N.P.C. Productivity 
House, Lodic Road, New Delhi 
110003. 


Portugal 
Following the success of their first 
workshop in 1981 on ‘Participative 
Re-design of Work Organization’, 
CIFAG, the Business School of the 
Institute of National Enterprises of 
Portugal, have sent a report of their 
follow-up three-day workshop. This 
took place in the foundry of a large 
metal works. The site was chosen be- 
cause of its poor working conditions, 
among other things, and the neces- 
sity for group work. The vertical 
‘slice’ group involved consisted of 
eight people — the foundry manager, 
foreman, production planning offi- 
cer, maintenance officer (the only 
union representative in the group) 
and four foundry workers. The first 
day was spent in raising problems; 
the second on the structuring of the 
problems and agreement on priori- 
ties; and the third in a general search 
for alternative forms of organisation 
and ways of solving the problems — 
the setting-up of ‘mechanisms’ for 
problem solving, effect of project at- 
titude on action and process struc- 
ture. Each evening was spent in 
analysing the day’s ‘search’ and pre- 
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paring an action program for the 
next. The process structure in this 
workshop was reached more rapidly 
and clearly than CIFAG’s first at- 
tempt, and the enthusiasm of the 
participants was summed up in their 
comment that the staff had not only 
taught them the process but had 
taught them ‘how to think’. The Por- 
tuguese have benefitted by their 
association with their opposite num- 
bers in Spain and Italy, and organ- 
ized a seminar on ‘Action-Research 
Methodology’ between all three 
countries in order to strengthen rela- 
tions between CIFAG and institu- 
tions of the other countries who are 
actively involved in the processes for 
‘New Forms of Work Organization’. 


Those who are interested in co-oper- 
ating with and participating in Portu- 
gal’s attempts to improve working 
conditions and the quality of working 
life should write to: Dr. Claudio 
Teixeira, Instituto das Participacoes 
do Estado E.P., Avendida Julio Di- 
nis 11, Lisbon 1, Portugal; tel: Lisbon 
76 15 57; telex 14176-IPELIS P. 


Scandinavia 


A new Nordic convention on social 
security, which came into force on 
January 1, 1982, was formally signed 
by Sweden, Norway, Iceland, Fin- 
land and Denmark on March 5, 
1981. This provides for citizens of all 
these countries to have the same 
rights, health insurance, pensions, 
parental insurance, unemployment 
benefit, industrial accident insur- 
ance, family allowances, etc., and 
enjoy complete social security no 
matter where they live within this 
region. 

SS 


United States 


Work-in-America Institute and Per- 
gamon Press sign co-publishing and 
worldwide distribution agreement — 
In January 1982 it was announced 
that J.R. Rosow, President of Work- 
in-America Institute and R. Max- 
well, Chairman of Pergamon Press 
had concluded an agreement for co- 
publishing and world-wide distribu- 
tion of the various publications from 
the Institute. The national Policy 
Studies remains the cornerstone of 
the Institute’s publishing program. 
Studies in Productivity will continue 
to be published as individual vol- 
umes. Pergamon Press, which pub- 
lishes over 350 international 


journals, will also produce and dis- 
tribute the Institute’s monthly new- 
sletter, The World of Work Report, 
as well as other related books on pro- 
ductivity and the quality of working 


life. 


Union and management designing 
jobs for the changing workplace — 
March 21-26, 1982, Fairmont Hot 
Springs Resort, Fairmont Hot 
Springs, B.C. This five-day course 
featured in-depth studies presented 
by union and management represent- 
atives who have been directly in- 
volved in ‘landmark’ application of 
organization design. Case studies ex- 
amine both the redesign of existing 
jobs and the development of a new 
work organization. The course intro- 
duces concepts and teaches skills that 
will enable managers, supervisors, 
union officers, employees, staff spe- 
cialists and engineers to design and 
redesign jobs and work organizations 
that will meet the changing demands 
of the workplace. Conducted by 
B.C. Research in cooperation with 
Furst Consulting Ltd. For more in- 
formation: Sue Burton, B.C. Re- 
search, 3650 Wesbrook Mall, 
Vancouver, B.C. V6S 2L2. 


Recent events 


Canada 


Quality of Working Life Seminar, 
Brantford, Ontario — in November, 
1981, Mohawk College, in associa- 
tion with the Ontario Quality of 
Working Life Centre, held a one-day 
introductory seminar on QWL — ‘the 
why, what and how’. 


Conference Board of Canada — the 
Conference Board of Canada spon- 
sored its eighth annual Compensa- 
tion and Human Resources 
Conference on January 2, 1982, in 
Toronto. The meeting opened with 
an overview of the Canadian econo- 
my, setting the scene for discussions 
of: industrial relations from labour’s 
view, a comparison of Canadian and 
U.S. earnings, and executive com- 
pensation. Two afternoon sessions 
were held concurrently. One focused 
on how the quality of worklife and 
employee participation helped to re- 
duce industrial strife and to increase 
productivity. The other examined 
how technological change will affect 
jobs in the future. 


B.C. Forum — at the time of FOCUS 
going to press, B.C. Forum had just 


completed its session on ‘Middle 
Management and Supervisors in 
QWL Initiatives’, attended by ap- 
proximately 90 management, I.R. 
people, with some government and 
union people. The second day was a 
follow-up session on the same topic, 
again with Ernesto Porga. This all- 
day session was for a small group of 
five organizations and designed to 
address specifically their concerns on 
what they are wishing to do and/or 
are trying to do. This is the first time 
that B.C. Forum has facilitated in 
this way some inter-organizational 
learning. 


The B.C. Forum is actively spread- 
ing out, holding sessions in Prince 
Arthur and in Nanaimo, Vancouver 
Island. (See Forthcoming Events, 
Canada for more information on 
B.C. Forum 1982 Calendar.) 

[Notes from Dag Furst. ] 


Israel 


International symposium/workshop 
on QWL, community development 
and beyond — this event was resche- 
duled to take place at the beginning 
of January 1982. Consideration is be- 
ing given to publication of confer- 
ence proceedings and papers. For 
further information: Miss Ronit Day- 
an, Administrative Coordinator, 
QWL Conference, Humphrey Cen- 
tre for Social Ecology, Ben Gurion 
University of the Negev, Beer Sheva 
84120, Israel. 


Netherlands 


The Dutch Social and Economic 
Council (COB-SER) have published 
an interim report on the programme 
of experiments in co-determination 
(‘medezeggenschap’). This evalua- 
tion, together with others relating to 
work restructuring and official insti- 
tutions, will be presented to the 
meeting arranged with the Associa- 
tion (The Hague, 2-4.vi). COB has 
also published policy statements on 
its QWL, business techniques, man- 
agement and distribution research. 


Switzerland 


An expert committee of the Swiss 
National Fund has prepared a tenta- 
tive programme for research in hu- 
manization and technological de- 
velopment, which is being submitted 
to the Federal Council (Bundesrat). 


‘Re-thinking and planning for organi- 
zational effectiveness: an interna- 
tional workshop’; 12-17 October 
1981; Hotel Chateau Gutech, Lu- 
cerne, Switzerland — the purpose of 
this workshop was to provide a spe- 
cial setting in which directors, chief 
executives and senior officers from 
different countries could explore and 
experience current managerial and 
organisational issues. The workshop 
was organized by Harold Bridger of 
the Tavistock Institute of Human 
Relations, and Leopold Vansina of 
the International Institute for Orga- 
nisational and Social Development. 
The work was not limited only to the 
conceptual understanding of current 
managerial and organisational issues, 
but included the operational implica- 
tions for people in key leadership 
roles and for their organisations. 
Further information can be obtained 
from: Dr. Leopold Vansina, IOD, 55 
Predikherenberg, B-3200 Kessel-Lo, 
Belgium; tel: 016.25.1671. 


United States 


QWL Conference at Ohio State 
University — a Conference on the 
Quality of Working Life was held at 
the Ohio State University, Newark 
Regional Campus, on December 12, 
1981. 


The Conference was organized as a 
general introduction to QWL for 
business and industry people in the 
area. Dr. Shirley Palmer, OSU Soci- 
ologist, gave a general introduction 
to the field of QWL, followed by Dr. 
Kurt Southam, Manager of Person- 
nel Services, Cooper Energy Serv- 
ices, who spoke on quality circles 
from a business and industry 
perspective. 


A union perspective on QWL was 
presented by Bill Horner, formerly 
of the United Auto Workers, and 
now with the Michigan Quality of 
Working Life Center. 


Current research on QWL and col- 
lective bargaining, Japanese versus 
American systems of productivity 
management, and possible Ameri- 
can use of some Japanese human 
resource practices, was presented 
by Dr. Donald Ronchi, Dr. Nan 
Weiner, and Dr. Lee Krajewski 
respectively, all from Ohio State 
University. 


The participants in the Conference 
were mainly middle management 
people and engineers. 


National network of Productivity and 
Quality of Working Life centres — the 
annual conference took place March 
31 to April 2, 1982 at the Centre for 
Productivity and Quality of Working 
Life, Utah State University, 
UMC35, Logan, Utah 84322. For 
more details: Gary B. Hansen, above 
address. 


Forthcoming events @e 


Canada 


B.C. Worklife Forum, 1982 program 
— established in 1980 (as the Quality 
of Working Life Forum of B.C.), the 
Forum works to encourage open dis- 
cussion and understanding of issues 
and initiatives to promote worklife 
improvement. Subscribers now in- 
clude both public and private sector 
organisations, trade unions, consul- 
tants and academics. Individuals 
participating in Forum activities 
represent a cross section of B.C. in- 
dustries at all organizational levels, 
from shop floor workers to senior 
management. In 1981 the name of 
the group was changed to reflect the 
broad range of worklife issues which 
are of interest to the membership. 


There will be seven meetings of the 
Forum in the greater Vancouver area 
during 1982. 


For the first half of the year the fol- 
lowing sessions are planned. Profit 
sharing: an overview of applications 
in North America and a case study 
involving union and management 
from a B.C. organisation; Job design 
in the office: a presentation and dis- 
cussion of the concepts of job design 
as applied to the office environment. 
A case study will be featured; The 
new role of the supervisor in QWL: 
how to deal with problems experi- 
enced by supervisors, based on a 
study of eight innovative work orga- 
nizations in North America. The Fo- 
rum acknowledges sponsorship by 
the B.C. Ministry of Labour and La- 
bour Canada, of seminars designed 
to promote improvement in the 
working environment, job design 
and productivity. Information from 
B.C. Worklife Forum, c/o S. Burton, 
3650 Wesbrook Mall, Vancouver, 
B.C. V6S 2L2. 
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One-week introductory QWL course, 
Montreal — the QWL research unit of 
the Ecole des Hautes Etudes Com- 
erciales, in Montreal, is providing a 
one-week course introducing QWL 
to some 25 negotiators from the 
Centrale de Syndicats Democrati- 
ques. This course, taking place in 
May funded by Labour Canada, will 
deal with QWL from a labour view 
point. 

[Notes from Maurice Lemelin.] 


Concordia Centre conference — on 
October 1 and 2, 1982, the Concor- 
dia Centre for Management Studies, 
Concordia University, Montreal will 
be holding its second Quality of 
Working Life conference. A number 
of experienced practitioners, consul- 
tants and academics will discuss is- 
sues regarding initiating and main- 
taining QWL. For more information 
contact Robert J. Oppenheimer, 
Department of Management, 
Faculty of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration, 7141 Sherbrooke Street West, 
Montreal, Quebec H4B 1R6. 


United States 

Northeast Labour-Management Cen- 
tre’s QWL Institute — 1982 schedule 
of workshops and events: March 11- 
12 Dr. Malcolm Knowles, ‘The adult 
learner in the workplace’; March 23- 
24, ‘Management’s challenge: devel- 
oping employee involvement pro- 
grams’; April 12-15, Dr. W. Edward 
Denning, ‘Improving quality and 
productivity’; April 21-22, Professor 
Len Schlesinger, ‘Supervisors and 
Managers in QWL and QWL pro- 
grams’; May 6, first annual meeting 
QWL Association’; June 14-18, 
“Training for employee involvement, 
coordinators and workteam facilita- 
tors’. Further information: QWL In- 
stitute, 30 Church Street, Suite 301, 
Belmont, MA 02178. 


International industrial study mission 
to Japan: ‘Productivity and Quality 
of Work Life’; June 5-20, 1982 — this 
study mission is being organized by 
the Technology Transfer Institute (a 
New York based Japanese consulting 
firm) in cooperation with the Texas 
Center for Productivity and Quality 
of Work Life. 


The aim of the event is to give man- 
agers an on-site opportunity to ob- 
serve the strategies, processes and 
structure of selected Japanese orga- 
nizations that are widely recognised 


for their innovative approaches to 
productivity and quality of working 
life. The focus will be on high tech- 
nology-based organisations and the 
effective use of human resources. 


Further information can be obtained 
from: W. Jenkins, Project Manager, 
Technology Transfer Institute, One 
Penn Plaza, Suite 1411, 34th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10119, U.S.A. 


The ecology of work — ‘Improving 
productivity and the quality of work 
life’: a 2%2 day working conference 
featuring innovations in the work- 
place aimed at improving productiv- 
ity and the quality of working life, 
sponsored by NTL Institute and the 
OD Network. Registration will be 
limited to 300. June 9-11 at Marriott 
Greentree, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
Preliminary conference registration: 
Judy Leibowitz, NTL Institute, P.O. 
Box 9155, Rosslyn Station, 
Arlington, VA 22209. 


Organizational development network 
— first annual conference taking place 
on September 29-October 6, 1982. 
Theme, ‘Breakthroughs: creating a 
world that works’. For more details: 
Jim Donovan, Chicago OD Network 
Clearinghouse, c/o Harris Bank, 
Training and Development, P.O. 
Box 755, Chicago, Illinois 60690. 


REFERENCE 


The Ontario Quality of Working Life 
Centre operates an information ser- 
vice which includes the distribution of 
information kits, brochures and arti- 
cles, etc., the performance of litera- 
ture searches, and the publication of 
papers on QWL. For information 
contact: Janine Kitchen, Coordina- 
tor, Ontario Quality of Working Life 
Centre, tel: 416-965-5958. 


Selected readings ay 


The following articles are a sample of 
some articles which deal with the 
theme of this issue ‘Sustaining 
QWL’. They are available free of 
charge from the information service. 
SD 
Articles 


Walton, R.E. Establishing and 

Maintaining High Commitment Work 
Systems. In ‘The Organizational Life 
Cycle’, Issues in the Creation, Trans- 


formation, and Decline of Organiza- 
tions. John R. Kimberly, Robert H. 
Miles and Associates (Ed). 
Jossey-Bass Inc., New York 1980 pp. 
208-290. Walton examines the devel- 
opment of innovative work struc- 
tures within four U.S. plants 
identified as high commitment work 
systems. He outlines the steps and 
stages of the processes over several 
years. The assessment of success and 
failure of the respective projects are 
evaluated against a set of theoretical 
propositions that Walton suggests 
are recognizable as structures and is- 
sues that need to be considered if 
projects of this nature are to be sus- 
tained. Some major points stressed 
are: the importance of leadership; 
the role and need for organisational 
consultation, the recognition that 
theoretical propositions developed 
from the four case studies, may or 
may not have validity when applied 
to other commitment work systems 
and hence may need modification; 
the human resources gap as it relates 
to the skills required by the technol- 
ogy and the skill bank currently pos- 
sessed by the workforce; the rela- 
tionship between incentive 
structures, member involvement and 
the meanings attributed to the incen- 
tives. 


Goodman, P.S. and Deans, J.W. 
Why Productivity Efforts Fail. Back- 
ground paper for presentation at 
American Psychological Association, 
L.A. Calif. 1981 on ‘QWL and the 
80’s’ Conference, Toronto 1981. 


Many programs of organizational 
change, while initially successful, do 
not persist. Goodman and Dean 
have conceived of persistence or in- 
stitutionalization as occurring by de- 
grees, ranging from knowledge about 
the behaviours associated with the 
program to values supporting these 
behaviours. Five processes which af- 
fect the degree of institutionalization 
have been identified, and aspects of 
the structure of the change and orga- 
nizational characteristics which affect 
the processes were also examined. 
Finally, recommendations, based on 
their findings, are enumerated as to 
what managers can do to facilitate 
persistence of change in their 
organization. 


Cherns, A. The Principles of Socio- 


technical Design. Human Relations, 
Vol. 29, No. 8, 1976 pp. 783-792. 
Cherns discusses some principles of 
organization design, and comments 
on the use of various approaches and 


means to foster their use in practice. 
In brief, these can be listed as fol- 
lows: ‘Compatability’ — the means to 
design must be consistent with the 
end to be achieved; ‘Minimal critical 
specification’ — at each stage of the 
design what is critical should be iden- 
tified, and that only should be spec- 
ified; ‘Variance control’ — if 
variances cannot be eliminated, they 
should be dealt with as near to their 
point of origin as possible; “The mul- 
tifunctional principle’ — design the 
organization so that it can achieve its 
objectives in more than one way; al- 
low each unit a repertoire of per- 
formance; ‘Boundary location’ — 
roles that require shared access to 
knowledge or experience should be 
within the same departmental 
boundaries; ‘Information flow’ — in- 
formation systems should be de- 
signed to ‘Support congruence’ — the 
system of social support should be 
designed to reinforce the behaviours 
that the organization structure is de- 
signed to elicit; ‘Design and human 
values’ — a prime objective of organi- 
zational design should be to provide 
a high quality of working life to its 
members; ‘Incompletion’ — design is 
an iterative process; the closure of 
options opens new ones, and at the 
end, we are back at the beginning. 
(Ed Note: Subsequent to this work 
Cherns added another principle, that 
of ‘Transitional organization’ — there 
is a changeover period from old to 


new that requires a transitional 
organization. ) 

New publications 9 
Technology and the workforce, an 
annotated bibliography. Authored by 
Bill Ford, Margaret Caffey, and 
Dexter Dunphy of the Department 
of Organizational Behaviour, Uni- 
versity of New South Wales. Copies 
are available from this department, 
University of New South Wales, 
P.O. Box 1, Kensington, N.S.W. 
2033 Australia. This work is a select, 
classified and annotated bibliography 
of studies and citations published in 
the 1970’s on the inter-relationship 
between technology and the work- 
force in industrialized countries. 
Containing over 480 citations from 
the international literature con- 
cerned with the effects of technologi- 
cal change.on the working life and 
the workforce, the bibliography has 
been compiled from both manual 


and computerized searches. Docu- 
ments cited include monographs, 


journal articles, government reports, 
published conference proceedings, 
and mimeos. As a classified bibliog- 
raphy, there is quick access to all ma- 
terials relevant to a particular aspect 
of technological change. Its major di- 
visions are: general works on studies, 
studies of particular industries, con- 
ditions of work, industrial relations, 
organizational management, and 
technology and society. The classifi- 
cation scheme is complemented with 
a series of indexes, author, title, 
journal title, etc. 


The Niagara Institute 1982 program: 
the Institute publishes Agenda three 
times a year listing confirmed pro- 
grams. Programs at Niagara are or- 
ganized in five main program areas: 
Human Values; Corporate/Govern- 
ment/Union Operations; Manage- 
ment of Change; Client Services; 
Forum on Critical Issues. For copies 
of Agenda or information contact: 
Elizabeth Katz, Box 1041, Niaga- 
ra-on-the-Lake, Ontario, LOS 1J0 
(416) 468-4271. 


Organizational change by choice by 
Dexter Dunphy in collaboration with 
Robert Dick. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company Australia Pty. Limited, 4 
Barcoo Street, Roseville East, P.O. 
Box 239, Roseville N.S.W. 2069. 
This book aims at providing organi- 
zational activists with effective 
strategies for managing change. Em- 
phasis is given to the range of 
alternatives available, without 
advancing particular solutions or 
propagandizing for particular organi- 
zational goals. Advocating ‘responsi- 
ble choice’, the authors have aimed 
to ‘demystify’ current approaches to 
organizational change; to expose im- 
portant knowledge that has devel- 
oped in this field, to expose it to 
debate and criticism, and make it 
available for general use. 


The book is written in a clear, jar- 
gon-free style of concise summaries, 
together with appropriate case exam- 
ples which are provided for each of 
the change procedures and strategies 
discussed. The book is directed to 
those who are actively involved in 
managing organizational change, 
whether within organizations or as 
external consultants. 


Impact of Micro-electronic Technol- 
ogy on the Work Environment. The 
proceedings of the conference held 

in Ottawa, Ontario, March 1981 are 
now available from Women’s Bu- 


reau, Labour Canada, Ottawa, On- 
tario, Canada K1A 0J2. (Editorial 
Note — this conference was reviewed 
in QWL FOCUS Vol.1, No. 3 
August 1981.) 


National Productivity Review, the 
Journal of Productivity Management 
Vol.1, No.1. National Productivity 
Review, 33 West 60th Street, New 
York, New York, 10023, U.S.A. 
The journal is designed for manage- 
ment professionals who are responsi- 
ble for improving productivity in 
their organizations. The first issue in- 
cludes articles by Horner, Ketchum, 
Lawler and Deming among others. 


The Texas Center for Productivity 
and QWL: a report of the work of 
this Center and its objectives, man- 
date, and philosophy of QWL Cen- 
ter and productivity. Available from 
Barry A. Macy, Director, The Texas 
Center for Productivity and Quality 
of Work Life, College of Business 
Administration, Texas Tech Univer- 
sity, P.O. Box 4320, Lubbock, Texas 
79409. 


Industrial Democracy in Europe; Eu- 
ropean Industrial Relations by IDE- 
International Research Group, Lon- 
don, Oxford University Press 1980. 


The IDE International Research 
Group has now finished its first com- 
parative research on the impact of 12 
national industrial democracy mod- 
els on the distribution of power and 
influence in work organizations. The 
international collaboration of the 
team of some 25 social scientists was, 
among others, supported by the 
Thyssen Foundation (Cologne), the 
Ford Foundation (New York), the 
Maison des Sciences de ! Homme 
(Paris, under the auspices of its 
EGOS-programme), and the Inter- 
national Institute of Management 
(Berlin). Several collectively au- 
thored journal articles have already 
appeared on the work of the IDE- 
team. 


The first volume contains a system- 
atic international comparison of the 
effects of legal and other formal pro- 
visions for industrial democracy and 
their interaction with organizational 
and technological factors. A new 
methodology was developed to mea- 
sure formal norms in legal docu- 
ments for comparative purposes. 
Behavioural data were obtained 
from interviews of nearly 9,000 ran- 
domly selected employees and close 
to 1,000 ‘expert respondents’ from 
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134 industrial and service organiza- 
tions (closely matched by size and 
technology). The interviews refer to 
the influence and involvement of in- 
dividuals and relevant actors in orga- 
nizational decision-making and their 
attitudes towards work, their organi- 
zation, and the functioning of exist- 
ing participation machineries. 


Influence and involvement, the study 
concludes, inter alia, are mainly pre- 
dicted by formal norms and other so- 
cial and political factors (e.g., 
leadership style and employee mobi- 
lization) rather than by technologi- 
cal, structural, or economic factors. 


The second volume (European In- 
dustrial Relations), also collectively 
authored by the IDE-International 
Research Group, provides standard- 
ized qualitative country-by-country 
background reports on the socio-po- 
litical and legal contexts of the 12 
countries participating in the IDE- 
study: 10 West European countries, 
Yugoslavia and Israel. 


The Behavioural Sciences and Indus- 
trial Relations (Some Problems of 
Integration): edited by Andrew 
Thomson and Malcolm Warner. 
Gower Publishing Co. Gower 
House, Croft Road, Aldershot, 
Hampshire, GU11 3HR. This book 
is based on a conference sponsored 
by the Foundation for Management 
Education and examines the uneasy 
relationship between the behavioural 
sciences and the practice of industrial 
relations. The conference comprised 
many of the leading academics in the 
field, together with a number of 
industralists. Contributors from 
Europe and America added a geo- 
graphical dimension to the industrial, 
educational and academic aspects of 
the conference. The paper presented 
here points to possible ways forward 
to bridge the gap between theory and 
practice and thus improve the overall 
quality of industrial relations. 


Social Indicator Australia 1980. A 
national social report by the Austra- 
lian Bureau of Statistics. Cat. No. 
8014545. AGPS Mail Order Sales, 
P.O. Box 84 Canberra ACT 2600. 
The third edition of this analysis of 
social fact and figures concerning the 
people and the nation. 


Tomorrow’s Office Today by David 
Birchall and Valerie Hammond. 
Janie Nicholas, Business Books, 
Freeport 5, London WE1 4QZ, 
England. In the U.S.A. or Canada, 


Renouf USA Inc., Brookfield, Ver- 
mont, or Renouf Publishing Co. 
Ltd., Montreal, Quebec. This book 
offers a practical framework to assist 
in dealing with the introduction of 
new technology into office settings. 
It attempts to show how to achieve 
the promised benefits of new tech- 
nology whilst improving job satisfac- 
tion. The need for adequate training 
dealing with suspicion and low mo- 
rale, how to approach and re-design 
jobs and work organization, are 
some of the topics that are covered. 
The book offers a number of cases 
studies as illustrations of its major 
points. 


Kendall, P.M.H., et al. (1980): The 
Impact of Chip Technology on Em- 
ployment and the Labour Market, 
Metra Consulting Group Ltd., 23 
Lower Belgrave Street, London 
SW1W ONS, England. This report is 
the result of a study commissioned 
by the Dutch Ministry of Social Af- 
fairs. Its purpose was to discover 
what was known about the impact of 
micro-electronics on employment 
and skills. The report covers two as- 
pects: (1) “The Consequences for 
Employment — whether or not there 
is a temporary or permanent reduc- 
tion in the global demand for labour’ 
and (2) “The Consequences for the 
Labour Market — a sufficiently suit- 
able supply for the anticipated de- 
mand. What new pathways? Which 
professional categories will become 
superfluous?’ The appendices are 
concerned with the original brief of 
the Ministry, and ‘possible lines for 
further research’. 


Langenheder, W. and Geissler, C. 
(1981): ‘Catalogue of Research Pro- 
Jects on Social Impacts of Informa- 
tion Technique’; (Gesellschaft fiir 
Mathematik und Datenverarbeitung 
MBH (GMD), Postfach 1240, 
Schloss Birlinghoven, D-5205 St. 
Augustin 1, West Germany. This 
catalog is the result of a survey car- 
ried out in 1979, which is to be up- 
dated in 1982. It consists of a list of 
research institutes, universities, and 
other organizations and their past or 
on-going projects; and a list of re- 
search funders and contractors. In 
order to compile a comprehensive 
up-date, the authors have prepared a 
questionnaire, which is available on 
request, for those organizations who 
wish to have their projects included 
in the catalog. They are equally in- 
terested in completed work as well as 
on-going projects and those at the 
planning stage. 


European Foundation for the Im- 
provement of Living and Working 
Conditions, Loughlinstown House, 
Shankill, Co. Dublin, Ireland. This 
report is an up-dated and abridged 
version of the 1979 report, originally 
carried out by the Danish Institute 
for Organization Studies. The origi- 
nal report was evaluated at a seminar 
held in Copenhagen in April 1980 by 
representatives from trade unions, 
employers and government. The re- 
port consists of each group’s evalua- 
tion of its field experience of working 
conditions. 


Training and Organization of Work 
in Italy (1981). This study was car- 
ried out first by researchers of the In- 
stituto di Riceroa Intervento sui 
Sistemi Organizzativi in Milan, and 
then evaluated by representatives of 
trade unions, employers and govern- 
ment. It is divided into three parts: 
the influence of organizational 
change on training systems, based on 
an analysis of six case studies; the de- 
finition of a conceptual framework of 
actual training needs related to the 
requirements of organizational 
change; and a synthesis of the results 
of a study of three public vocational 
training centres in Lombardy, which 
examines the relationships between 
changes in training needs, and the 
principles, content and methods on 
which the public training system is 
based. 


Attitudes towards shiftwork of indus- 
trial shiftworkers in Shannon, Ireland 
(1981). The research for this volume 
was carried out by Dr. E. McCarthy 
of the Organizational Psychology 
Research Unit, University College, 
Dublin. The main objective for his 
research was to measure salient atti- 
tudes towards shiftwork of both 
workers and management, and to 
identify critical factors which 
influence these attitudes. The other 
was to measure any change in atti- 
tudes since the earlier study under- 
taken in 1969. 


At a colloquium held in Dublin in 
March 1980, this study was evaluated 
by representatives of government, 
trade unions and employers, based 
on work group meetings. 


The working environment at Visual 
Display Units: a review of the litera- 
ture 1981. This study was one of the 
main themes of the European Foun- 
dation’s 1977-80 rolling program. 


‘Although it is part of an ongoing re- 
search effort’, they say, “‘it was 
found acceptable to publish it sepa- 
rately at this point, as it gives an ini- 
tial overview of problem areas 
associated with VDUs and the work- 
ing environment and can therefore 
highlight some of the areas of con- 
cern of the European Foundation.” 
It contains articles on such subjects 
as: ‘Problems associated with the 
office use of VDUs: the main ergo- 
nomic issues’ (O. Ostberg); ‘Lighting 
conditions at VDUs’ (E. Petersen); 
‘Other environmental factors: heat 
and noise’ (V. Pedersen); ‘An ergo- 
nomic check-list for work-place de- 
sign’ (A. Saaby-Johansen); and 
‘Visual demands of VDU work from 
the psychological standpoint’ (V. 
Dreyer). There is also an extensive 
list of references. 


Bradley, K. and Gelb, A. (1981): 
Motivation and Control in the Mon- 
dragon Experiment; Br. Jour. Indust. 
Relas. Vol. XIX, No. 2 July 1981, 
pp. 211-231. The article covers the 
history of the Mondragon scheme, 
and sets out to ascertain whether its 
commercial success can be attributed 
to cooperative organization rather 
than to factors such as good conven- 
tional management and access to 
capital. The authors suggest from a 
survey and interviews that coopera- 
tive organization has contributed sig- 
nificantly to its success. 


European Foundation for the Im- 
provement of Living and Working 
Conditions: Catalogue of Publica- 
tions in Print in 1981; Loughlinstown 
House, Shankill, Co. Dublin, Ire- 
land. The catalog is divided into two 
sections covering the main areas of 
research which form the basis of the 
Foundation’s activities. The first — 
‘Diagnosis of the situation’ — covers 
surveys of work organization, shift- 
work, and safety and health; the im- 
pact of new technology, wage 
payment systems, and official statis- 
tics on working time. The second 
part consists of an ‘Assessment of 
means of improving working and liv- 
ing conditions’. It details innovations 
and experiments in work orga- 
nization; participation and work or- 
ganization; training and work organi- 
zation; and innovations in shiftwork, 
including case studies. 


Gustavsen, B. and Hunnius, G. 
(1981): New Patterns of Work Re- 
form: The Case of Norway; Colum- 
bia University Press, New York, 207 
pp; U.S. $11.00. The concern of this 


book is with labour relations in Nor- 
way. The authors cover such aspects 
as: the Industrial Democracy Pro- 
gram; employee representation of 
the Board of Directors and the Com- 
pany Assembly; the background of 
the work environment reform; and a 
critique of the conventional ap- 
proach to safety and health at work: 
the merger between work environ- 
ment and participatory democracy; 
and the Work Environment Act of 
1977 — legislation in support of local 
activity. There are concluding re- 
marks on work reform, and contem- 
porary problems in Norwegian 
society. An appendix covers selected 
parts of the Act relating to worker 
protection and the working environ- 
ment. 


European Trade Union Institute 
(1981): Collective Bargaining in 
Western Europe 1980 and Perspec- 
tives 1981; Boulevard de I’ Impera- 
trice 66 (Bte 4), 1000 Brussels, 
Belgium. The report, the second of 
its kind to be issued by the ETUI, 
contains a systematic survey of col- 
lective bargaining in 1980 and indi- 
cates trends and prospects for 1981. 
The analysis covers the situation in 
the U.K., Italy, West Germany, Bel- 
gium, France, Ireland, Holland, 
Denmark, Luxembourg and Greece, 
as well as countries outside the Euro- 
pean Community — Sweden, Nor- 
way, Iceland, Finland, Switzerland, 
Austria and Spain. 


The results of the report clearly dem- 
onstrate, ETUI say, that in 1980 re- 
sistance from employers to collective 
bargaining increased. ‘In many coun- 
tries employers are exploiting the 
structural crisis with the accompany- 
ing mass unemployment and inflation 
in order to shift the burden of the cri- 
sis onto the workers and weaken the 
bargaining position of the trade 
unions’, but ‘in spite of these difficul- 
ties, trade unions have managed to 
defend workers’ rights successfully 
and achieve breakthroughs in collec- 
tive bargaining in a number of 
countries.’ 


Cooper, C.L. and Marshall, J., eds. 
(1980); White Collar and Profes- 
sional Stress; John Wiley & Sons 
Ltd., Baffins Lane, Chichester, Sus- 
sex, England. This book explores the 
sources of stress in different white- 
collar jobs, in nursing, dentistry, en- 
gineering, technicians, social work- 
ers, etc. in trades union leaders, 
public servants, and legislators. 


Thornley, J. (1981): ‘Workers Co-op- 
eratives: Jobs and Dreams; Heine- 
mann Educational Books, London. 
This book is based on research over a 
period of three years, 1977-80. It 
deals briefly with 19th century 
worker co-operatives, and in detail 
with developments since 1974, and 
also with the history of the Co-opera- 
tive Productive Federation, and 
others. Co-operatives in France and 
Italy are also covered. Recurrent 
themes are: need to recognize the 
weak capital base of co-operatives; 
need to involve the state in support 
of co-operatives; and need to gain a 
coherence for a co-operative move- 
ment by relating to socialism. 


Equal Opportunities Commission 
(1981): Job-sharing, improving the 
quality and availability of part-time 
work; Overseas House, Quay Street, 
Manchester M3 3HN, England. This 
paper examines the practical implica- 
tions of job-sharing; it looks at the 
demand for part-time work, and 
associated problems, and how job- 
sharing can overcome them. The ex- 
tent of job-sharing in the U.K. and 
the U.S. is reviewed. The final sec- 
tion summarizes the main findings of 
the report, and outlines the main 
points which need to be considered 
by employees, employers and trade 
unions. 


European Foundation for the Im- 
provement of Living and Working 
Conditions (1981): Shiftwork in the 
European Community: the Services 
Sector. Loughlinstown House, Shan- 
kill, Co. Dublin, Ireland. This study 
is acomplement to the study on the 
spread of shiftwork in industry. It 
was carried out in two stages. First, a 
specialised institute from each of the 
member states drew up a report on 
the situation in their own country; 
second, a comparative study was 
carried out based on the collective 
results and consolidated by the 
European Foundation. Both the in- 
dividual and consolidated reports 
were evaluated at a seminar held in 
Dublin in September 1980 by the so- 
cial partners and government repre- 
sentatives, when a number of 
amendments were made to the con- 
solidated report. The final version 
can be obtained from the Foundation 
at the above address. 


Blake, Jenny (1981): People and 
Technology; Institute of Manage- 
ment Services, 1 Cecil Court, Lon- 
don Road, Enfield, Essex, England. 
The author, who is a job and organi- 
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zational design consultant, describes 
in this paper what her own approach 
to new technology would be: to ‘de- 
sign and structure jobs so that we 
maximize human aspirations as well 
as technological needs . . . by intro- 
ducing new technology by consulta- 
tion and collaboration at the earliest 
possible stage’ and enable employees 
to learn the process skills and use 
them. 


Gunzburg, Doron (1980): Employee 
Participation in Australia: Progress 
Report; Australian Government 
Publishing Service, Canberra. This 
publication can be obtained from: 
Department of Science and Technol- 
ogy, 339 Swanston Street, Mel- 
bourne, Victoria 3000. The report 
covers the ‘Development of em- 
ployee participation in Australia’, 
‘Promotion of employee participa- 
tion in Australia’ and ‘Program 
possibilities’. In the last section, 
‘Conclusions and summary of recom- 
mendations’, the author states that 
“Australia is placing emphasis on 
forms of participation related to in- 
formation sharing, job redesign and 
self-managing groups, and on consul- 
tative and joint decision-making 
groups. Little emphasis is being 
placed on worker directors’. There is 
growing awareness that multilevel 
approaches are needed if effective 
implementation and diffusion are to 
occur. . . not only in direct and indi- 
rect participative form, but also an 
examination of the nature of work 
relationships, pay and quality control 
systems and matters related to job 
security and the work environment. 


National Employee Participation 
Steering Committee, Australia: 
(1980): Employee Participation: 
Ways and Means; Australian 
Government Publishing Service, 
Canberra; ISBN 0 642 01669 0. The 
Committee sees the process of em- 
ployee participation as being a grad- 
ual, evolutionary one — ‘established 
procedures, roles, habits and atti- 
tudes do not change overnight . . . it 
is an Ongoing process, and considera- 
ble work and commitment are 
needed from all concerned’. Their 
report is presented in three parts. 
First: laying the foundations for par- 
ticipation — better communication, 
reporting to employees, leadership 
styles and attitudes, and work group 
development. Second, steps to a par- 
ticipative approach; and third, spec- 
ific forms of participation — changing 
existing practices, changing work 
arrangements, and introducing rep- 


resentative participation. They con- 
clude with a number of general 
principles which ‘can be drawn to- 
gether about the ways and means of 
introducing employee participation 
both in relation to the process in- 
volved, and the organizational 
requirements’. 


Lansbury R.D. and Prideaux G.J. 
(1980): Job Design; Australian 
Government Publishing Service, 
Canberra. In their introduction to 
this booklet the authors specify that 
they use the term ‘job design’ to 
cover both the initial design of jobs 
and the redesign of existing jobs. As- 
pects they cover are: the historical 
background to job design; factors 
which influence job design; individ- 
ual job design; job design for groups; 
steps in introducing job redesign; ob- 
stacles to job redesign; and develop- 
ing new job designs — general 
approach, participative design work- 
shops, job diagnostic survey, work 
system design and implementation 
and evaluation of job redesign. 


Convergence, O.D. Canada is ex- 
panding its programs to encourage 
the formation and development of 
local support groups. The newsletter 
is designed to stimulate information 
exchange on a regular basis with the 
accent on news in the Canadian con- 
text, English and French editions. In- 
quiries to Editor, Convergence, 
O.D. Canada, P.O. Box 382, 
Brossard, Quebec. J4Z 3N3. 


New Work Schedules in Practice: 
Managing Time in a Changing 
Society: commissioned by Work in 
America Institute as a companion to 
its policy report, New Work Sched- 
ules for a Changing Society. Written 
by Prof. Stanley D. Nollen, the case 
book presents a series of studies 
based on original field research. The 
author tells how organizations have 
introduced new work schedules, 
managed them, and overcome some 
of the obstacles they faced. 


New Work Schedules for Changing 
Society: the culmination of an 18- 
month policy study by the Work in 
America Institute. Its 50 recommen- 
dations to business, labour, and gov- 
ernment policy-makers on planning 
and implementation of new work 
schedules are based on the experi- 
ence of work organizations in the 
United States and abroad. Contact: 
Work in America Institue, 700 White 
Plains Road, Scarsdale, New York 
10583. 


NTL Institute 1982 Brochure: a wide 
range of courses and programs in the 
human relations area for both per- 
sonal and professional growth. In- 
quiries to: NTL Institute, P.O. Box 
9155, Rosslyn Station, Arlington, 
VA 22209. 


Journal Extracts 


Accounting, Organizations and 
Society; Pergamon Press, Heading- 
ton Hill Hall, Oxford OX3, OBW, 
England; Maxwell House, Fairview 
Park, Elmsford, New York 10523, 
U.S.A. (1981 Summary) Vol. 5, No. 
2, August 1981, has an article by R.J. 
Boland on ‘Study in System Design: 
C. West Churchman and Chris 
Argyris’. He has chosen these two 
scientists because, he says, ““While 
both are systems theorists, they 
anchor their individual frameworks 
at radically different levels of system 
analysis’. 


This number also contains a paper by 
Ian Colville on ‘Reconstructing ‘Be- 
havioural Accounting’’. In this he 
‘adopts a critical stance towards 
behavioural accounting research 
methodology’ . . . and goes on to dis- 
cuss some alternatives to the positiv- 
istic research methodology of the 
natural sciences as a way of develop- 
ing social science and the implica- 
tions these have for providing a 
coherent theoretical and method- 
ological perspective for future 
‘behavioural accounting’ research. 


Part of Vol. 6, No. 3 of this journal is 
devoted to the memory of Raymond 
Bauer, who died in 1977. A foreword 
by Meinholf Dierkes expresses his 
deep appreciation of the man who 
‘had a keen sense for the nature of 
the business-society interface’, and 
who ‘recognized the need to make 
institutions more responsive to hu- 
man needs and was. . . involved in 
developing two means to this end: 
social indicators for measuring the 
performance of society as a whole, 
and technology assessment to include 
the evaluation of social consequences 
as well as more conventional tech- 
nical and economic criteria’. The 
papers which follow include: ‘An 
Overview of the International 
Development in Macro-social Indica- 
tors’ by Wolfgang Glatzer; “Indica- 
tors of Social Change: Developments 
in the United States of America’ by 
Robert Parke and James L. Peterson 


(both giving extensive bibliogra- 
phies); and “The Political Signifi- 
cance of Corporate Social Reporting 
in the United States of America’ by 
James E. Heard and William J. 
Bolce. There is also a list of Bauer’s 
works. 


Human Relations; Plenum Press, 227 


West 17th Street, New York, N.Y. 
10011, U.S.A.; 88-90 Middlesex 
Street, London El 7EZ, England, 
[1981 summary], Vol. 34, No. 4, 
April 1981. This issue carries articles 
on the following topics: “Scapegoat- 
ing in Small Groups: An Organiza- 
tional Approach’ by Jeffrey Eagle 
and Peter M. Newton, which in- 
cludes their findings from a video- 
tape study of naturally occurring 
scape goating incidents in a Tavistock 
Group Relations Training Confer- 
ence; and a paper by James Gustaf- 
son, et al., on ‘Cooperative and 
Clashing Interest in Small Groups’. 
This latter is the first of a two-part 
paper, and is entitled ‘Theory’. Part 
I] in the May issue, 1981, is entitled 
‘Group Narratives’. 


Vol. 34, No. 5, May 1981, also con- 
tains articles on the following: ‘A 
New Look at Job Satisfaction in the 
Small Firm’ by James Curran and 
John Stanworth; ‘An Assessment of 
the Deemed Appropriateness of Par- 
ticipative Decision-Making for High 
and Low Hierarchical Levels’ by Ar- 
thur G. Jago; ‘A Longitudinal Study 
of the Distribution of Control in Yu- 
goslav Organizations’ by Bogdan 
Kavcic and Arnold S. Tennenbaum, 
a study which explores ‘actual’ and 
‘ideal’ distribution of control in Yu- 
goslav industrial organizations from 
1969 to 1973. Yugoslavia has a uni- 
que legal system whereby all the em- 
ployees of each enterprise have 
ultimate authority over basic policy, 
personnel and technical issues of the 
firm. 


Vol. 34, No. 6, June 1981 contains 
the following articles relevant to 
quality of working life: ‘Overall Job 
Satisfaction: Is it a Linear Function 
of Facet Satisfaction?’ by T.M. Fer- 
rat; ‘Effects of an Organizational 
Control System on Managerial Satis- 
faction and Performance’ by J.C. 
Anderson and C.A. O’Reilly; and 
‘The Moderating Effect of Work 
Context Satisfactions on the Curvili- 
near Relationship Between Job 
Scope and Affective Response’ by 
J.E. Champoux, examines the inter- 
action of job scope and satisfaction 


with contextual features of the job in 
determining affective response. 


Vol. 34, No. 8, August 1981. In this 
issue five Dutchmen from the Free 
University of Amsterdam have con- 
tributed an article on ‘Content, Pro- 
cess, and Effects of Participative 
Decision Making on the Shop Floor; 
Three Cases in the Netherlands’. 
They question the usefulness of a 
contingency model in research on the 
effects of participation. 


‘Productivity News’; Productivity 
House, Lodi Road, New Delhi- 
11003, India. Vol. XIX, No. 6, Au- 
gust 1981, of this journal has an arti- 
cle by George Kanawaty and Einar 
Thorsrud on ‘Field Experiences with 
New Forms of Work Organization’. 
It is the result of an ILO-sponsored 
project, financed by Norway, which 
began in 1977 to carry out field ex- 
periments in India and Tanzania. 
From the experiments in both coun- 
tries, the most important conclusion 
drawn was that ‘new forms of work 
organization are as applicable in de- 
veloping countries as they are in 
more advanced countries’. Even ‘the 
level of education of the workers did 
not appear to be a determining factor 
in the success or failure of such ex- 
periments... good results were ob- 
tained by almost illiterate shop-floor 
workers as well as by highly educated 
engineers . . . the only difference be- 
tween these groups was the magni- 
tude of the problem they had to 
tackle .. . In all the successful cases, 
job training rather than reliance on 
an acquired educational qualification 
was a key element of project imple- 
mentation, and a strong motivating 
factor when it was used to upgrade 
jobs’. 


‘Economic and Industrial 
Democracy’; Sage Publications, 28 
Banner Street, London EC1Y 8QE, 
England [1981 summary]. The May 
and August numbers of this quar- 
terly journal (Vol. 2, Nos. 2 and 3, 
1981) are special issues on “The Polit- 
ical Economy of Education’. The 
May issue covers such subjects as: 
‘Exploiting Linkages Between Dew- 
ey’s Educational Philosophy and In- 
dustrial Reorganization’ (Arthur G. 
Wirth); ‘Education as a Site of Con- 
tradictions in the Reproduction of 
the Capital-Labour Relationship: 
Second Thoughts on the ‘Corre- 
spondence Principle” (S. Bowles and 
H. Gintis); ‘Education, Industrial 
Democracy and the State’ (M. 


Carnoy); and ‘Common Discourse? 
The Language of Industrial Democ- 
racy’ (T. Schuller). 


The August number contains four ar- 
ticles on the subject: ‘Curricular 
Form and the Logic of Technical 
Control’ (M.W. Apple); ‘Perspec- 
tives of Vocational Education in 
West Germany and other Capitalist 
Countries’ (W. Kampert); ‘Educa- 
tion, Work and Employment in 
France’ (J. Hallak); and ‘Education 
for Industrial Democracy: An Evalu- 
ation of the Experimental Trade 
Union Studies Project’ (in the U.K.) 
—(R. Turner and R. Count). 


The May issue focussed ‘on major 
conceptual and theoretical issues that 
arise in understanding the connec- 
tions between education and produc- 
tion’. In the August issue, emphasis 
is placed on how education ‘serves to 
reproduce major aspects of our soci- 
eties, with special emphasis on the 
mode and relations of production’, 
and tends to focus ‘primarily on the 
relation bewteen educational and 
workplace practice’. 


Vol. 2, No. 4, November 1981, con- 
tains four papers: ‘Worker Control 
in Portugal’ (J.L. Hammond); ‘De- 
collectivization and Recollectiviza- 
tion in the Workplace: The Impact of 
Technology on Informal Work 
Groups and Work Culture’ (G.J. 
Grzyb); ‘Co-operative Movement 
Confronts Centralisation: Israeli 
Kubbutz Regional Organisations’ (P. 
Rayman); and ‘Worker Participation 
as Action Learning’ (R.W. Revans). 


Transatlantic Perspectives; German 
Marshall Fund of the United States, 
11 Dupont Circle N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20036, U.S.A. Number 
Five, July 1981, continues its cover- 
age of how to adjust to changing pat- 
terns of international trade and 
competition and deal with the prob- 
lem of declining industries in an in- 
terdependent world economy in an 
article entitled ‘An Industrial Policy 
for the United States?’ by Howard 
D. Samuel and Brian Turner, Presi- 
dent of the Industrial Union Depart- 
ment and his executive assistant. 
Their conclusions are that if ‘the 
United States is to overcome the 
problems of high inflation and unem- 
ployment, low productivity and 
economic growth, and waning inter- 
national competitiveness’, there is 
need for the development of 
industrial policy — explicit economic 
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policies and the development of con- 
sensus-building mechanisms. This is- 
sue also includes articles on 
‘Apprenticeship: A Solution to 
Youth Unemployment?’ by R.W. 
Glover, in which he puts forward the 
German apprenticeship program as a 
model for youth training and em- 
ployment programs in the U.S.; and 
‘Europe’s Response to Aging: A 

‘ Longer Worklife?’ by P. Fisher and 
S.E. Rix, which is based on G.M.F.- 
sponsored study of retirement poli- 
cies in five European countries: 
France, Britain, Germany, Denmark 
and Sweden. 


World of Work Report, Work in 
America Institute Inc., 700 White 
Plains Road, Scarsdale, New York 
10583, U.S.A. (1981 Selection). Vol. 
6, No. 8, August 1981 reports on the 
findings of a survey conducted by an 
insurance company among its older 
employees. The result of this survey 
is that retired employees can work 
almost half-time and still retain their 
pensions. They are offered jobs nor- 
mally filled by temporary workers 
from employment agencies. The 
company introduced this scheme 
when they found that eighty-five per 
cent of workers approaching retire- 
ment wished to continue working in 
some capacity, not only to augment 
their pensions but because they had 
nothing to replace their work life and 
the companionship and interest it 
brought. 


An article on career development 
programs, by Barbara S. Cohen, 
cites those of five of the U.S.A.’s 
largest corporations. One such cor- 
poration’s program ‘contains thirteen 
components, including self-develop- 
ment, computerised job matching, 
rational development programs, for- 
mation systems, and research and 
development, among others. The 
first and primary component is em- 
ployee development, which encom- 
passes four stages: self-assessment; 
career exploration; development of a 
career plan; and career discussion’, 
when ‘employee and supervisor talk 
about the findings of the first three 
parts of the program’. 


Vol. 6, No. 9, September 1981 con- 
centrates on ‘Quality Circles’ in both 
the private and public sectors. One 
of the pioneers of the Quality Circle 
movement was Honeywell, a multi- 
national organization with a work 
force of 97,000 in the United States, 
where the movement has achieved 
great Success. 


Vol. 6, No. 11, November 1981, 
gives coverage of a new Work in 
America Institute report on “New 
Work Schedules for a Changing 
Society’, which is available from the 
Institue. 


This issue also has an article on 
‘Burnout’, by Barbara S. Cohen. 
‘“‘Burnout”’, she says, is ‘“‘a fairly new 
term for a malaise affecting the pro- 
ductivity, quality of life, and happi- 
ness of American workers, especially 
at professional and managerial lev- 
els, causing idealistic, enthusiastic 
achievers to lose interest and to be- 
come exhausted, frustrated, and 
apathetic”. The author says that 
‘corporations are recognizing the 
toll that burnout plays in the loss of 
productivity, disillusionment, and 
unhappiness among employees, as 
well as in physical illness”’. Apart 
from sending such employees to be 
treated by psychologists, organiza- 
tions are now providing management 
training and awareness programs, 
stress prevention and treatment 
workshops, and personal counselling 


. services. 


It is with deep regret that we make 
the following announcement. 


Maurice Boisvert, Associate Profes- 
sor at the Hautes Etudes Commerc- _ 


iales, University of Montreal, died of 


leukemia, Friday March 26 at the age - 


of 36. 


Well known in the field of QWL, | 
Maurice has been coordinator ofthe sw 
QWL Centre at H.E.C. from 1976to —§ m 
1980. Among its work, he was the au- 
thor of three books: La qualité de vie 
au travail; L’approche socio-technique 
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Our thanks to the following people 
who have contributed to the news 
network in this issue. 


Contributors 


Bart Cunningham, Professor, School 
of Public Administration, University 
of Victoria, B.C. 


Jack Dougall, Director, Advanced 
Management Centre, Institute of 
Public Affairs, Dalhousie University, 
N.S. 


Don Nightingale, Professor, School 
of Business, Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Ontario. 


Bert Painter, B.C. Research, Van- 
couver, B.C. 


Dag Furst, Furst Consulting Ltd., 
B.C: 


Ray Hainsworth, Education Direc- 
tor, Ontario Federation of Labour. 


Maurice Lemelin, Professor, Coor- 
dinnateur, Groupe de recherche sur 
la QVT, Ecole de Hautes Etudes 
Commerciales, Montreal. 


Jan Mears, Group Chief, QWL 
Unit, Treasury Board of Canada, 
Ottawa. 
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Quality of working life is an ongoing 
learning process for individuals, 
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Learning and 
groups, organizations and communi- @ f 
ie ammo orremureet | The quality o 


development of QWL. In this edition 
of FOCUS Merrelyn Emery examines ® @ 

some of these assumptions in the light working life 
of her experience with field projects 

in Australia and North America. The 
examination suggests that much of by Merrelyn Emery 
what goes under the banner of learn- 
ing or training is at cross purposes 
with enhancing QWL. She argues 


that a fundamental shift in our view 
of people and their capacity to learn 
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Learning and 
the quality of 
working life* 


Introduction 


_ The democratic industrial societies 
are all now showing a deep interest 
| in quality of working life (QWL). Al- 
_ though each of these countries ap- 


proaches QWL from a different his- 


| torical starting point, there appears 
~ to be consensus about what it is that 
a job should provide: fair pay, rea- 
_ sonable hours, due process, a safe 


workplace, interesting work and op- 


_ portunities to exercise power and 
-; competence. 


~ QWL changes are cosmetic unless 
_, they change the job from a ‘stick and 
carrot’ affair to something that is in- 
_ trinsically interesting and rewarding. 


No job is going to remain interesting 


-__ unless it allows for continual learn- 
_ ing, a constant buildup of skill mas- 
_ tery and understanding. No one is 
| going to find any challenge, any in- 
_ trinsic interest, in a job where he/she 
_ cannot find out whether they are 
/ making progress; whether their new 
sf way of doing things is an improve- 


ment or has created more problems. 


_ Ifthe job is organized so that people 
can get proper feedback, know how 


they are doing, and can stretch them- 


__ selves to the degree that suits them, 
on then we have a learning environ- 


ment. In such an environment, indi- 


_ viduals can learn how best they per- 
_ sonally can learn, regardless of 


where this learning begins. Through- 
out all the ways in which QWL has 
been defined there is a hard core of 
meaning around the idea that be- 
cause people should not be used or 
considered as replaceable parts, or 
cogs in a machine, such learning en- 
vironments are a pre-requisite to ac- 


_ knowledging human dignity and re- 


sponsibility. 


| *This article is condensed from the paper 


Using Commonsense in QWL by Merrelyn 


_ Emery, published by and available from the 


Ontario QWL Centre. 


The idea that a high quality life at 
work involves a lot of learning is 
therefore central to QWL. This is 
very far from the traditional notions 
of training a worker to do what a ma- 
chine is expressly built to do —a lim- 
ited and fixed repertoire of perform- 
ances — then standing over him/her to 
make sure he/she does it the way he/- 
she was taught. It is also a long way 
from the assumption of our tradi- 
tional education that only a few are 
constitutionally capable of conceptu- 
al, rational thinking and analysis. 


These traditional notions about 
learning, however, are still prevalent 
in many organizations. They are of- 
ten a major barrier in the develop- 
ment of QWL projects. 


If we re-examine our assumptions 
about learning in light of the experi- 
ence with QWL in recent years, I be- 
lieve we will improve both our capac- 
ity to learn and the quality of our 
working lives. In particular, I will 
discuss learning in the context of get- 
ting a project started and the nature 
of self-managing groups. 


Learning to get started 


For over thirty years certain lessons 
about the nature of human learning 
have been learned, ignored, or for- 
gotten and rediscovered. Nowhere is 
this more evident than in starting up 
a QWL project. While the initial 
stages are obviously critical for set- 
ting the tone and expectations of the 
future of the exercise, it is in this 
phase that we see the greatest 
conflict in assumptions about how 
people learn. The traditional set of 
assumptions often carries the day, 
even in cases where the alternatives 
have been debated. By allowing our 
fears and doubts about ordinary hu- 
man abilities to guide us here, we are 
in fact putting the program at risk. 


It is only common sense that the peo- 
ple who are doing a particular job 
know more about that job than any- 
body else will; they will know about 
its disadvantages and will have more 
ideas about how it can be improved. 
It is also common sense that a union 
will know most about union concerns 
in a particular industry, or about 
union issues arising from QWL pro- 
jects. Yet how often do we find one 
or both of the following courses of 
action occurring immediately after 

a decision has been made to get 
started? 


1. Consultants will be called in to do 
a survey of the plant or organiza- 
tion. Using questionnaires, inter- 
views, etc., they will extract in- 
formation from a sample of 
personnel about a pre-determined 
set of issues and conditions. After 
duly counting and analysing, they 
will feed the results back to the 
sponsoring body, joint union/- 
management steering committee, 
or personnel more broadly. They 
will probably include a series of 
recommendations about future 
action. These may go as far as a 
new organizational design for 
group working, vertical and hori- 
zontal coordination, perhaps cor- 
porate planning, etc. In other 
words, a blueprint or prescription 
for the future. 


2. Consultants will be called on to 
design and recommend a training 
course to prepare the ground, i.e. 
the people, for the introduction of 
the QWL program proper. They 
may recommend subcontractors 
for various parts of the program 
or they may conduct it them- 
selves. But, almost inevitably, it 
will contain segments to promote 
‘interpersonal learning,’ ‘human 
relations,’ or ‘group dynamics.’ It 
may also include sessions which 
outline various theories of social 
change or perhaps work through a 
series of classical case studies in 
QWL, or, various components of 
a training program may be organ- 
ized around the introduction of 
the already prepared design. Such 
integrated training may end with 
some modification of the pre- 
packaged design after those who 
are going to have to work in it 
have had a chance to comment. 


Apart from the fact that most of this 
training is unnecessary, let us con- 
sider its implications for the rest of 
the project in terms of the implicit 
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is necessary if we are to generate the 
energy and motivation to transform 
our workplaces and society at large. 


This issue includes two new contribu- 
tions that will be appearing at regular 
intervals in subsequent journals. 
From Western Europe comes a con- 
tribution by David Jenkins, and from 
the USA, an article by Michael Brow- 
er. These two pieces represent a fur- 
ther development in QWL FOCUS’ 
reporting on the international QWL 
scene. It is hoped that this broaden- 
ing of the scope of the journal will as- 
sist in increasing the awareness and 
diffusion of QWL developments 
across international boundaries. 


Michael Brower’s column on QWL in 
the USA focusses on the growth of 
union support for the ideas and con- 


messages which this training con- 
veys. The first message is that QWL 
is something for which we must be 
carefully prepared. Second, there is 
a message that QWL improvement 
and re-design must be done by ex- 
perts in the field. All this serves to 
reinforce the notion that people can- 
not make sense of their own experi- 
ences. These messages, springing 
from the best of intentions, will, in 
the long or short term, work against 
the healthy evolution of any attempt 
to improve QWL. 


Reactions to such messages appear 
to be basically twofold. As you 
would expect, there are some who, 
without having developed a fully 
fledged ‘hatred of learning’, are still 
impressed by and see the need for 
expert guidance. The mode is de- 
pendent and presents a problem in 
the long term. When this attitude is 
confirmed and reinforced ina QWL 
project, a barrier is immediately set 
against rapid and adaptive self-man- 
agement. Consultants, as advisors 
and facilitators, will be constantly re- 
quired to sort out hassles and negoti- 
ate further evolutionary steps. Even- 
tually such a state of mind may 
disappear but the process has been 
prolonged. The cost of this ap- 
proach, in both human and other 
currencies, must be queried. 


The second basic reaction to such 

training is also common, but its ef- 
fects are frequently more dramatic, 
open and short term. It sometimes 


cepts that QWL brings to the Ameri- 
can workplace. In recent times, some 
landmark decisions have been made 
by both management and unions re- 
garding their joint futures. The rea- 
sons for these steps may be uniquely 
American solutions to American 
problems. However, their impact on 
the US scene cannot be discounted. 


From Western Europe, David Jenkins 
brings a report that captures current 
trends within the industrial scene 
reflecting the present economic 
squeeze and its effect on the growth of 
QWL. Although times are tough, it is 
recognized that QWL as an organiza- 
tional design principle forms a cor- 
nerstone for both organizational and 
societal developments. 


can disrupt or close down the pro- 
gram. If it does not surface during 
the training course, or if it does sur- 
face but is ignored it will certainly re- 
emerge at an opportune point after 
implementation has begun. This type 
of reaction is more prevalent in some 
industries than in others as well as in 
some cultures. 


At the lowest level of this type of re- 
action there is a skepticism, a cyni- 
cism about the use of the training 
and the ends it serves. There may be 
rumblings about, ‘Well, we could 
have told them that, for a lot less 
money’, and further, ‘Why don’t you 
just let us get on with it.’ Further 
again, ‘If they’re so smart, why don’t 
they go and do it themselves!’ These 
are reactions from people who have 
retained a sense of their dignity and 
worth and while they auger well for 
the success of QWL in the long term, 
it is unfortunate that this vitality 
need be put to adversarial ends. But 
common to both the more dependent 
and independent reactions is a 
deeper observation — ‘not much has 
really changed.’ Expectations about 
QWL generally contain a hope or 
fear that something fairly fundamen- 
tal will change. When confronted 
with the traditional academic, or at 
best a consultative mode of training, 
there is a sense of disappointment or 
relief, but not joy. Something of the 
sense of challenge has already dissi- 
pated. 


The safest and wisest approach to 
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starting up a project is to assume that 
all those involved have the motiva- 
tion, the skills and the experience to 
successfully embark upon it. This as- 
sumption translated into a practical 
learning experience will be rewarded 
by an almost immediate increase in 
energy, common sense and goodwill. 
Once people are convinced that they 
are perceived as genuine and respon- 
sible partners in an important adven- 
ture, they will be quick to identify 
learning and/or training needs as 
they emerge. 


| A NEO PS NRO 
Self-managing groups 


The essence of QWL, in organiza- 
tional terms, can be boiled down to 
the structure illustrated in figure 1. 
This shows a group of people who, 
having accepted responsibility for 
achieving a common goal, “‘G”’, are 
in the process of learning how to use 
their own resources and abilities. 


If we compare this structure with 
figure 2 describing the traditional bu- 
reaucratic form of work organiza- 
tion, we begin to see the implications 
for group working as a process of 
learning. When responsibility is 
given to a group of workers to 
achieve an agreed-upon goal, they 
must learn to share and allocate all 
the requirements for control and co- 


Figure 1 


ordination of the separate tasks, as 
well as learning more of the partic- 
ular skills involved in each of the sep- 
arate tasks. There are special cases 
where multi-skilling, or learning each 
other’s job, is either impossible or 
just not a feasible proposition at the 
moment. A self-managing group can 
be formed, however, if workers take 
responsibility for the effective coor- 
dination of their activities as a group. 


Workers must also learn to monitor 
and control the various contributions 
of their own membership and they 
must learn to organize the mutual 
support necessary to cope with 
fluctuations in individual, task and 
work flow requirements. As they are 
now all responsible for the achieve- 
ment of the G they must also learn 
how to plan for and negotiate rea- 
sonable degrees of variety and free- 
dom for themselves as individuals 
within any given set of circum- 
stances, and learn when to re-negoti- 
ate this as those circumstances 
change. Part of this is simply learning 
how to tolerate their individual dif- 
ferences as people. Since the major- 
ity of self-managing groups can never 
be fully autonomous, embedded as 
they usually are within a larger 
organization within a larger society, 
the group must learn to manage its 
relation with its environment: e.g. 


accounting, finance, warehouse, etc. 


Given the above characteristics, one 
can roughly divide the skills required 
ef self-managing groups into six clus- 
ters: direct job skills; communication 
and decision-making skills; manager- 
ial skills; perceptual skills in extract- 
ing information from the groups’ var- 
ious environments; work design 
skills; and skills to set and maintain a 
productive human atmosphere. For 
the purpose of this article, I will dis- 
cuss only the last five. 


Communication and decision-making 
skills 


‘If only we learn to communicate 
better.’ It is in this area that the most 
frequent misunderstandings concern- 
ing learning occur and where most 
unnecessary training is carried out. 
This training and/or game playing 
sometimes goes by such names as 
Sensitivity Training, Team Building 
or Communication Skills Training. 
The mythology about its effective- 
ness and necessity for those who are 
in the process of improving their 
QWL arises more from faulty as- 
sumptions about how people learn 
than it does from any hard evidence. 
Of the many projects with which I 
have been associated, the real need 
to engage in such training was negli- 
gible. In fact the most common ob- 
servation is that once the group sys- 


tem is underway people simply begin 
to speak to and more generally to re- 
late to each other in ways which were 
often inconceivable in the old 
bureaucratic structure. As people, 
we prefer to maximize positive feel- 
ings and minimize the negative, but 
when one person is pitted against, 
above or below another, the negative 
must predominate, with all the dam- 
age that this does to the quality of 
communication. We are built to be 
excellent communicators, but we 
need the appropriate conditions in 
order to show how good we are. Par- 
ticipating in a common task with 
shared purposes gets close to the 
ideal conditions. Over time, as we 
get used to these conditions and confi- 
dence grows, not only do communi- 
cations radically improve but people 
also come to experience their inter- 
personal relations within the group 
as joyful. (There is, from anthropol- 
ogists, growing evidence that we are 
adapted to live and work in small 
face-to-face groups which may help 
to explain why this mode of work is 
doing ‘what comes naturally’). 


Not only is much of this training of- 
ten unnecessary but there are also 
other basic problems in the whole 
approach. First, some of the games 
on the market must be played with 
fierce competition in order to be- 
come aware of the dynamics in- 
volved — not exactly in line with the 
values and aims of QWL. Second, 
those methods which do increase 
sensitivity to others are often found 
to be useless once the people return 
to the actual workplace, where noth- 
ing else has changed. Learning from 
such game playing is lost unless the 
structure of the relationships on the 
job is changed to encourage its trans- 
fer. Third, as above, we simply do 
not need to be taught how to be nice 
to each other. Fourth, some of this 
training implies that nothing really 
ever can be changed and that we 
must simply learn better ways of cop- 
ing with the mess. Living with stress 
appears to be a fashionable theme at 
the moment. Promoting such an atti- 
tude is particularly dangerous in the 
midst of a QWL improvement 
project. Making QWL work well can 
be sufficiently difficult even with high 
levels of hope and motivation to suc- 
ceed. However, some games de- 
signed to teach fairly straight mater- 
ial, for example, how to make up a 
budget, can be useful. If you use a 
game or simulation, choose it care- 
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Volvo auto-assembly plant in Sweden. 


fully, and make sure in advance that 
the learning can be applied back in 
the workplace. 


Managerial skills 


In many senses this is a central part 
of communication and decision-mak- 
ing skills but I am using the term to 
mean planning and control skills or 
the use of sophisticated management 
information systems. When a self- 
managing group is formed it will usu- 
ally need not only more explicitly 
agreed procedures and guidelines 
than were previously necessary, it 
may also simply need more informa- 
tion than its individual members col- 
lectively have in order to function ef- 
fectively. This is because the simple 
and effective self-regulatory proper- 
ties of face-to-face work groups are 
inadequate to the task of co-ordina- 
tion and control when the group is 
spread over shifts or geographically 
dispersed. Such conditions are char- 
acteristic of continuous process, capi- 
tal-intensive industries. They will be 
even more prevalent given the cur- 
rent investment in new technologies 
in all sectors of the economy. Since 
the nature of the information re- 
quired is about agreed objectives and 
performances (not just output levels) 
self-managing, rather than semi-au- 
tonomous, has become a more 
appropriate term. 


In order to learn how effectively to 
use an integrated information sys- 
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nion between a group of workers at a 


tem, the group must accept responsi- 
bility for the achievement of group 
objectives. Once the responsibility is 
accepted it is then a matter of ensur- 
ing that workers have the ability to 
understand what is conveyed by the 
system and an ability to /earn from 
what is understood. This will un- 
doubtedly require a mixture of on 
and off the job training. Insofar as 
the information system is monitoring 
a complex operating system, we are 
referring not to training but to poly- 
technical education. The start-up of 
a mining and mill operation in 1978, 
for example, required 500 hours of 
formal classroom education for 
operators. 


Effective use of this knowledge and 
information cannot, however, be 
taken for granted, nor can one place 
responsibility for combining these 
too much with experts outside the 
group. It becomes necessary for the 
group to have the means and the skill 
to monitor what it does, with at least 
the proficiency that in past decades 
was shown by quality control engi- 
neers and production planners. For- 
tunately the growth in computer- 
assisted analysers has made this 
possible. 

Perceptual skills 


The answer to upgrading the per- 

formance of these skills is essentially 
the same as that given under commu- 
nication and decision-making and for 
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the same reasons. They will soon be- 
come part of the day-to-day way of 
working. There is, however, one ex- 
ception. There will certainly be times 
when a self-managing group (or for 
that matter, the whole organization) 
will feel the need to set aside some 
time to assess the situation it is in 
and to plan for the future. For its 
planning to be maximally effective, it 
must take into account the nature of 
the world in which the group is work- 
ing and planning, the direction in 
which it appears to be heading (not 
imply from bad to worse), its 
trends, some of which are sure to 
touch upon the purposes of the 
3, and the opportunities these 
may open up for the group. 
ifficult: it entails 
y pictures from the many 
that we all make about 
ignificant changes taking 
place around us. But our culture has 
been notably deficient in helping us 
to learn how to make sense of all this 
ormation. Thus an organization or 
oup may need outside help in this 
se of its planning, at least for the 
time. It is critical, however, that 
planning sessions not be seen 
training sessions, but as a partici- 
ative process through which people 
in themselves to extract and cre- 
‘ly use more of the perceptual in- 
they automatically and of- 
sly collect. 
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in order to continually design, evalu- 
1 redesign their own work, 
sing groups need a briefing 
ind opportunity to work with 
1e simple practical tools. One set 
the structural building 
cks of an organization, is illus- 
lin figures 1 and 2. Other im- 
nd a more detailed de- 
1 oi the whole process, can 
in Partic ipative Design: 
rk and Community Life 
Emery and M. Emery, 1974). 


Using these tools and their own first 


hand experience of their jobs, the 

groups proceed to: 

— analyse how the whole job is now 
done at present 

— assess how far this falls short of 
meeting their human requirements 

— re-design the way the work is done 
to improve its quality, if they de- 
cide this is necessary, and 

- work out how the new design could 

»lemented through a continu- 
id participative learning 


In the process of doing this they are 
learning how to work as a self-man- 
aging group. During the process the 
groups need neither leaders nor facil- 
itators in the traditional sense. They 
may, however, need experienced 
people to act as resources when 
questions and problems arise, and 
these should be on hand. 


Skills for setting and maintaining a 
productive human atmosphere 


One problem which can be encoun- 
tered in QWL work casts a less rosy 
glow over our abilities to communi- 
cate and work in groups. It is known 
as the ‘hatred of learning.’ Some 
people have been so damaged by 
their experiences at school, at home 
or in bureaucratized work-places that 
when invited to participate in creat- 
ing a genuine learning environment 
they feel fear which expresses itself 
in various ways. Having lost confi- 
dence in themselves as full human 
beings, in the validity of their own 
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democratic structures in both work- 


experiences, unable to take risks, un- 
able to experience joy through work- 
ing in a cohesive group, they will try 
to restore the old structure in which 
they can be dependent. Some will be 
more forceful. Convinced of their 
belief in the virtues and necessity of 
hierarchy, they may attempt to sub- 
tly sabotage the entire QWL project. 
Those who can no longer take initia- 
tives, only orders, can often be ac- 
commodated within a re-design. 
Those of a more aggressive disposi- 
tion which may become obvious only 
much later must be dealt with by the 
organization. 


The fear or hatred of learning shows 
that our special abilities to communi- 
cate and know as whole, autono- 
mous persons are vulnerable, and 
become damaged or destroyed by 
sustained lack of use in structures 
which discourage them. It does how- 
ever confirm the converse: that 


places and communities. She pro- 
duced the first do-it-yourself manual 
for participative design workshops in 
1974 and for Searching in 1976. 


As part of the Australian network for 
democratization, QWL, and quality 
of life at all levels, she has worked 
across the spectrum of work organi- 
zations; blue and white collar; public 
and private; and with all levels of em- 
ployees from shopfloor to managerial 
and professional. 


group working by encouraging the 
use of these abilities and our first- 
hand experience generates energy 
and confidence for more creative 
learning. We learn to participate by 
participating and by participating, 
generate a greater desire to learn. It 
is human nature, given the appro- 
priate structures, to get along with 
each other, working as a team, mak- 
ing sensible decisions, turning work 
into play, gaining a better sense of 
social justice, and becoming more 
task-oriented and purposeful. 


Evaluation 


It is always necessary to include a 
note about evaluation when discuss- 
ing QWL because it has been so 
mystified and has become so mystical 
as to be almost useless. In reality, it 
is simply not necessary for teams of 
researchers to crawl all over QWL 
sites attempting to measure how 
much people have learned or how 
much has been changed. If the 
change to self-management has in 
any way been accomplished, the 
changes will be obvious, sometimes 
dramatically so. Changes in interper- 
sonal relations have been mentioned. 
Equally obvious, are the changes in 
such areas as ‘housekeeping.’ When 
people accept responsibility for their 
workplace, it takes on the character- 
istics of ahome. As people care for 
their homes, so will they care for 
their workplace. It will become 
cleaner, tidier and better arranged to 
facilitate the flow of work. The flow- 
ons are quite direct; an increase in 
occupational health and a decrease 
in accidents. 


When people feel they are merely 
travelling from one home to another, 
absenteeism will be down. All of 
these are reliable guides to the extent 
of change and the fact that people 
are learning to accept and share their 
responsibilities. 


If it is felt necessary to delve deeper, 
you may ask groups to rate them- 
selves over time on a set of criteria 
for a challenging job and an effective 
organization. But there is a problem 
here. As the quality of the day-to- 
day experience increases, so do peo- 
ple see more ways in which to further 
improve it. It is therefore difficult to 
ever rate oneself or one’s organiza- 
tion at the top end of the scale. 


The future of learning and QWL 


It is obvious at this time of writing 
that economically we are going 
through a very difficult phase. The 
storm clouds and gloom continue to 
gather. Indeed as we consider the 
four previous waves of boom and 
bust, we note that each depression 
has been both deeper and longer 
than the preceding one. Some cor- 
porations will go under because they 
find themselves in the wrong market, 
many more will go under because 
their costs of production are above 
average for their market. 


To climb out of each previous de- 
pression, three things have been 
needed: 

—a new technology for the creation 
of new markets or for cheaper pro- 
duction to service existing markets, 

— anew and cost reducing energy 
source, 

—a new form of organization at the 
work face. 


Such a technology 1s available in the 
micro-processor. But if, in order to 
pull out of this depression, we need 
to achieve rates of economic growth 
as in the fifties and sixties, then we 
are lacking an energy source which 
will double in its availability every 
seven or eight years. This does not 
mean that we are doomed to live in 
darkness, only that we cannot crank 
up the great industrial machine. 
Should this prove to be a basically 
accurate picture of what is to come, 
it puts more weight on the third fac- 
tor in the equation, the new form of 
work organization, the core of the 
concept of QWL. As the learning 
from involvement in a QWL pro- 
gram is transferred to other areas of 
life, generating energy and motiva- 
tion to develop and re-develop com- 
munities and society at large, so we 
will see the need to invest more of 
our scarce resources in QWL and 
QWL ventures. The product of work 
is people: the higher the quality of 
life at work, the higher the quality of 
the life. 
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Report on 
QWL in 
the US 


by Michael J. Brower, Executive Di- 
rector, Northeast Labor Management 
Center 


Growth in 
union support 


National unions in the United States 
have felt increasingly under attack in 
recent years. This started with the 
massive effort organized by certain 
segments of the business community 
to defeat amendments to the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act in 1978. 
In the past year it has intensified. 


The defeat and decertification of the 
Air Traffic Controllers union has 
contributed to this, as have the rising 
pressure caused by unemployment at 
the highest levels in 40 years, busi- 
ness failures, plant closings and pres- 
sures On one union after another to 
accept low, zero, or negative pay in- 
creases in new contracts. All this has 
led to increased skepticism and in 
some cases militancy on the part of 
many union leaders. 


Nonetheless, the growth of national 
union support for joint labor-man- 
agement quality of working life 
(QWL), and employee involvement 
(EI) programs and processes over 
these same years has been impres- 
sive. A few years ago most national 
unions were neutral or negative 
about such efforts, while scattered 
around the country one or more local 
unions in virtually every interna- 
tional were experimenting without 
sanction or support from headquar- 
ters. Today that has changed. Sev- 
eral of the major international 
unions are today putting QWL, un- 
der a variety of titles, on their list of 
objectives, and in some cases in a 


| high priority position. In summariz- 
ing some of these examples in this re- 
| port I want to start with the UAW, 
in part because they have been in- 
volved earlier and more often than 
other unions, and in part because 
their recent negotiations with Ford 
have been widely misunderstood. 
| 
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Under the leadership of Irving Blue- 
stone, the UAW and General Mo- 
tors signed in 1973 a letter of agree- 
ment on starting QWL. Similar 
letters became dead letters at Ford 
and Chrysler, but at GM there grew 


vast spread of QWL programs. 


20tiations, Ford and 
oned a letter of agree- 
tablished a National 
ymmittee on Employee In- 
olvement. The purposes were ‘to 
ake work a more satisfying and 
| stimulating experience’ and ‘to en- 
employee creativity, contri- 
> to improvements in the work- 
support goals of achieving the 
t quality products, heighten ef- 
and reduce unwarranted ab- 
In mid-1980 this National 
1s joined and be- 
be co-chaired by Pete Pestillo, 
P of Industrial Relations, 
1 Ephlin, Director of 
epartment. The pace 
‘oviding assis- 
and plant man- 
joint EI pro- 
y the end of 
‘tivities under- 
plants and instal- 
000 workers in- 
blem solving work 
| Viore than 60 Ford 
tatives attended 
1d the 80’s’ con- 
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industry in gen- 
and Ford in particular were suf- 
setbacks. Hourly em- 
yment had dropped 46% in two 
‘s. Ford had lost $1.5 billion in 
80 and $1 billion in 1981. In this 
| sit uation the UAW agreed in Janu- 
ary 1982 to open negotiations many 


months before the contract expired. 
A month later, with similar early ne- 
gotiations at GM stalled, Ford and 
the UAW agreed to an historic 30 
month contract. This contract has 
been widely discussed in the press, 
but is too often, in my view, seen as 
an example of ‘concessionary bar- 
gaining’, by the union. It is certainly 
true that the contract included a de- 
lay in cost of living increases, giving 
up a bonus Sunday holiday pay and a 


number of other union concessions 
to help cut Ford’s costs. But that is 
only a small part of the whole story. 
The company committed itself to fu- 
ture profit sharing and to major steps 
toward increased job security. For 24 
months Ford will close no plants as a 
result of outsourcing — the purchase 
of products from non-Ford sources — 
a major agenda item for the union. 
To quote former UAW VP Irving 
Bluestone in a Harvard seminar, as 
reported in our March 1982 
Newsletter, ‘Plant closings will still be 
possible because of a decline in vol- 
ume, but not because of outsourcing, 
which has been a very serious prob- 
lem related to job security.’ And 
Bluestone went on: 


‘The company also agreed that it has 
a moral obligation to seek ways and 
means of not laying people off. It is 
evident that if there is a continuation 
of this decline in auto industry sales, 
layoffs will continue. Nevertheless, 
the attitude toward the layoff, the atti- 
tude toward retention of the worker, 
the notion that retaining the worker is 
equally important as maintaining the 
machine, is now in writing with a 
pledge by Ford Motor Co. to see to it 
that they do everything they possibly 
can to eliminate and avoid layoff situ- 
ations.’ 


Two other parts of the contract in- 
clude agreement that layoffs and 
economic sacrifices will hit salaried 
as well as hourly, and that VAW 
Ford Department Director Donald 
Ephlin will address.the Ford Board 
of Directors twice a year. 


The new contract contains at least 
four other provisions that relate di- 
rectly to El and QWL. As explained 
by Ernest J. Savoie, Ford Director of 
Labor Relations Planning and Em- 
ployment Office in an article in the 
first issue of The Work Life Review, 
published by the Michigan Quality of 
Work Life Council, they are: 


1. A confirmation and strengthening 
of the EI process; 


2. The creation of Mutual Growth 
Forums, in which at least quarterly 
top managers and union leaders, 
both nationally and locally, will meet 
to assess their relationship, share in- 
formation, and engage in preventive 
problem solving; 


3. The creation of a jointly adminis- 
tered Employee Development and 
Training Program to provide train- 


ing, retraining, and development op- 
portunities for employees and laid- 
off employees, and 


4. Commitments to pilot projects to 
enhance the utilization of human re- 
sources, including a pledge to under- 
take a two-plant project that would 
give lifetime job security protection 
to 80% of the workforce at those 
plants. 


Not only are many of the outcomes 
of the negotiation new directions in 
EI and QWL, so too was the Ford- 
UAW experience with EI crucial in 
making possible the new style bar- 
gaining, according to both Ephlin 
and Savoie, who label it ‘problem 
solving bargaining.’ Ephlin, ina 
foreword to Savoie’s article: ‘Al- 
though the UAW went to the bar- 
gaining table to do everything possi- 
ble to make the jobs of UAW-Ford 
members more secure, this was not 
negotiations in the normal sense of 
the word. We were engaged in pre- 
cisely the kinds of joint problem 
solving that has characterized our 
most successful EI efforts.’ Savoie 
wrote: 


‘Many of the people who negotiated 
the new Agreement-on both 
sides—came to the bargaining table 
with extensive first-hand experience in 
the El process. They had already ex- 
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tended their relationships, including 
increased information sharing, joint 
problem solving, and expanded com- 
munications. Many of the negotiators 
also were veterans of broad, joint ef- 
forts to improve product quality. 
Thus when the negotiators came to 
the 1982 table, they came in a prob- 
lem resolution mode... There was 
full, up-front problem exploration 
without the posturing that is some- 
times a part of more traditional bar- 
gaining.’ 


Said Bluestone of the bargaining 
overall: 


‘There is historic significance in these 
breakthroughs in the relationship be- 
tween the union and the company on 
matters which historically and tradi- 
tionally have been unadulterated 
management prerogatives. Over time 
there is no real issue that I can dream 
of except, I guess, the right to be char- 
tered as a corporation, which at some 
point will not be subject to this kind 
of negotiating process.’ 


In the last two years the UAW has 
been joined by three other major in- 
ternational unions in its steady move 
towards involving employees and 
promoting QWL processes. As read- 
ers of QWL FOCUS know (Vol. I, 
Issue 3, August 1981, pp. 25-26) in 
1980 the Communications Workers 
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of America (CWA) reached a joint 
agreement with AT&T on develop- 
ing a QWL process, and they agreed 
in April, 1981 on a statement of prin- 
ciples to guide the process. The 
statement spells out goals of employ- 
ing people in ‘a profitable and effi- 
cient enterprise,’ and creating ‘work- 
ing conditions which are fulfilling by 
providing opportunities for employ- 
ees and groups at (all) levels to 
influence their working environ- 
ment.’ There is the frequently found 
statement that QWL is a supplement 
to the collective bargaining process 
and the grievance procedure. And 
then there is the guarantee that: ‘In- 
novations which result from the 
QWL process will not result in the 
layoff of any regular employee or 
negatively affect the pay or seniority 
status of any Union eligible employ- 
ee, whether he or she is a participant 
in the process or not.’ A number of 
local Bell systems around the coun- 
try are now moving forward to de- 
velop their own QWL Committees 
and processes. (See Michigan Qual- 
ity of Work Life Council, The Work 
Life Review, Vol 1, Issue 1). At the 
same time, Western Electric, the gi- 
ant AT&T Manufacturing subsidi- 
ary, and the CWA have their own 
national joint Committee and are 
working out an agreement. 
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Less well publicized is the fact that in 
their last national negotiations the 
International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers (IBEW) also reached 
an agreement with AT&T to estab- 
lish a six member ‘National Commit- 
tee to Improve Quality of Life at 
Work.’ The Committee is charged 
with ‘developing and recommending 
principles and objectives relative to 
working conditions and service qual- 
ity improvement which will guide ex- 
periments or projects such as quality 
circles, problem solving teams, and 
the like, in various work situations. 
These should be designed to encour- 
age teamwork, to make work more 
satisfying, and to improve the work 
operations.’ 


The United Steelworkers of America 
had tried a few years back establish- 
ing joint Productivity Committees in 
the steel industry, but now they ac- 
knowledge that these were largely in- 
effective. Appendix W of the August 
1, 1980 steel union — industry basic 
contract launched them fully into 
QWL. The union and each signing 
company agrees to select pilot plants 
and set up in each of them a joint 
Participation Committee. This Com- 
mittee will in turn coordinate the cre- 
ation of Participation Teams in de- 
partments and similar floor level 
units. 


These Participation Teams ‘will be 
made up of a management co-chair- 
man, an employees’ co-chairman, 
and employee and supervision mem- 
bers of the department or unit.’ 
Members will be compensated at av- 
erage straight hourly time. Meetings 
shall be called during normal work- 
ing hours ‘as often as the employee 
and supervision members agree.’ “A 
Participation Team shall be free to 
discuss, consider and decide upon 
sroposed means to improve depart- 
ment or unit performance, employee 
morale and dignity, and conditions 
of the work site.’ Overall, the agree- 
ment also sets up a Participation 
Team Review Commission com- 
posed of a headquarters Interna- 

al Union Representative and a 
company representative to facilitate 
the establishment of these Participa- 
tion Committees and Teams. 
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t (all?) of the big steel compa- 
s now have these joint programs 
ay. Sam Camens, Assistant to 
nt of the Steelworkers, 
at the June 1982 Airlie House 
‘rence on Labor-Management 
ion with great eloquence 
- importance of shop floor 
for the workers, for the 
r the democratiza- 


yr, the American 
, County & Muni- 
SCME) has long 
il cities (Spring- 
New York City, 
vton in Massachu- 
rs) and Federal 
N) in developing 
rograms. Today the 
‘torts of the mid-1970’s 
‘ity have finally devel- 
into a major effort by the Koch 
stration and AFSCME Dis- 
ouncil 37 under Executive Di- 
a’ r Gotbaum. They have 
joint Productivity Coun- 
ich is now launching new joint 
rts in many city agencies. 
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Gotbaum speaks and writes fre- 
quently and fervently about the im- 
portance of both QWL and public 
sector productivity increases with 
union cooperation, support, and in- 
volvement. The AFSCME 1980 Con- 
vention passed a resolution stating 
that “AFSCME will encourage public 
management and effective leadership 
so that real productivity gains can be 
achieved.’ 
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Less publicized are the four joint 
OWL Committees with New York 
state’s Office of Employee Relations, 
including one with AFSCME secur- 
ity workers and another with the 
100,000 member Civil Service Em- 
ployee Association, recently affili- 
ated with AFSCME. (See their joint 
regular OWL Review journal.) 


Until recently the top levels of the 
AFL-CIO were at best neutral and at 
worst uninformed or totally negative 
about union involvement in QWL. 
This appears to be changing. Execu- 
tive Secretary Tom Donahue pro- 
vided an in-depth and thoughtful 
statement of his own position (not 
the Federation’s) at the January 1982 
union conference sponsored by the 
Labor Relations and Research Cen- 
ter at the University of Massachu- 
setts, Amherst and co-sponsored by 
my institution. He opened with a 
strong recommitment to ‘the conflict 
theory of labor relations, as the 
soundest basis for worker represent- 
ation, worker participation and 
worker gains,’ focussing on the 
workers’ desire for a larger piece of 
the pie. After elaborating upon this 
position he then went on to say: 


‘I do believe that the adversarial role, 
appropriate to the conflict of collec- 
tive bargaining, ought to be limited to 
the period of negotiation—and during 
the lifetime of a contract so arrived at, 
it ought to be replaced by a period of 
cooperation, aimed at maximizing the 
potential success of the joint enter- 
prise, i.e., the company’s business or 
production. The labor relations cycle 
ought to be one of periods of conflict 
(limited to the negotiating period) fol- 
lowed by that longer period of coop- 
eration. 


Donahue went on to warn that ‘any 
action that weakens a union, distorts 
the balance in its relationship to 
management, or its ability to repre- 
sent its membership, will damage 
that union’s ability and desire to par- 
ticipate in committees of any kind 
with a particular management.’ 
Then, again: 


‘It follows, though, that any program 
which strengthens the union’s ability 
to grapple with the new issues our 
members want addressed, any pro- 
gram which holds out real promise 
for the expansion of workplace de- 
mocracy, ought to be grasped, min- 
utely examined for flaws, reshaped as 


necessary, polished and put in place — 
and then watched very carefully. . . 
One might be permitted a snide 
thought that management’s real inter- 
est is in improved productivity. 
Maybe in the spirit of new consumer- 
ism and truth in labelling, we ought to 
insist on calling them ‘Productivity 
and QWL programs’. But, so be it— 
the essential, potential value of the 
programs is not diminished to us, be- 
cause we, too, have an interest in 
maintaining productive, competitive 
employers, and, secondly, because 
the timing also coincides with the 
‘greening of America’ and of the 
American worker —1.e., the immense 
enlargement of the American work- 
er’s desire for recognition of his or 
her individual dignity, and for a job 
in which he or she is somehow in- 
volved and fulfilled. 


A bit later in his speech Donahue ob- 
served that ‘Workers care very much 
about the work they do. They want 
the company they work for to be 
strong and profitable, and in the ef- 
fort of making it so they are a virtu- 
ally untapped natural resource of in- 
genuity and enthusiasm. That 
ingenuity can be put to work in a di- 
rectly observable way when they are 
able to participate in decisions made 
on the shop floor, in the office, or in 
the hospital, or wherever.’ 


‘As a tool used toward labor’s basic 
goals, these quality of worklife pro- 
grams can develop skill improvement 
programs, more flexible working 
schedules, greater job security and 
promotional opportunities, along 
with many other matters of great im- 
portance to the members we repre- 
sent. So, other things being equal, 
unions have every reason to encour- 
age and cooperate in any enterprise 
that will work to those constructive 
ends, for the benefit of workers and 
management alike.’ 


Predictions made by some observers 
of the QWL scene over the years that 
some day the international unions 
would become major vehicles for ex- 
panding the QWL approach are now 
becoming reality. My belief is that 
we are on the threshold of a vast ex- 
pansion of QWL activity spread 
through unions, limited by the rate at 
which managements can adapt to the 
new thinking and processes, under- 
stand the benefits and buy the supply 
of third party consultants who under- 
stand both unions and management 
and are skilled at working with both. 


by David Jenkins 


The economic 
squeeze, dura- 
bility of change, 
and the case of 
Olivetti 


There is a general feeling among ob- 
servers of the industrial scene in 
Western Europe — that is, those ob- 
servers familiar with trends in QWL 
— that the economic squeeze in re- 
cent times has had an effect on the 
general enthusiasm for quality of 
working life projects. 


Both management and unions have 
been grappling with other intractable 
problems which are felt to have a 
higher-priority claim to their atten- 
tion. The former are struggling to 
survive in a period of weak consumer 
demand, elevated interest rates and 
high inflation; the latter are striving 
to maintain job security and real in- 
come levels for their members. Un- 
der the circumstances, some QWL 
programs have become casualties in 
the fight for economic survival, par- 
ticularly in situations where the level 
of commitment was such that the 
program was seen as an easily dis- 
pensable frill. 


This point of view is also held by 
some governments, which, feeling 
the pressure to pursue counter- 
inflationary fiscal policies, see QWL 
as a prime candidate for budgetary 
restrictions. 


A victim of this trend has been West 
Germany’s ‘Humanization of Work’ 
program which, since its launching in 
1974, has been the most strongly sup- 
ported and heavily financed action of 


its type, with a budget of some DM 
120 million in 1981. Recently, the 
program has been drawing fire from 
several directions. A report prepared 
at the behest of the BDA, the Ger- 
man Employers’ Confederation, crit- 
icized the program on several points. 
First, the researchers responsible for 
guiding and monitoring the QWL ex- 
periments receiving subsidies are 
scolded for having generated ‘nega- 
tive effects,’ a result of their being 
‘too theoretical in their approach,’ or 
‘too one-sidedly oriented to the 
workers’ interests.’ The report also 
argues that the economic aspects of 
projects have been neglected, and 
that difficulties have arisen in 
‘achieving an equilibrium between 
human and economic needs.’ In 
other words, too much emphasis on 
job satisfaction and not enough on 
productivity. The law requires that 
unions be accorded a good measure 
of control over projects, and this has 
given rise to an additional sore point 
with managers — the report com- 
plains that the unions are too insis- 
tent on obtaining wage increases as 
the price for approving proposed 
projects, well before any evaluation 
can be made of their effects, or of 
what, if any, additional skills may be 
required from workers, thus justify- 
ing their reclassification into higher 
pay categories. 


The unions, which were largely 
responsible for mobilizing the pro- 
gram in the first place, have also had 
their griefs. One has been that the 
results of the projects have been dif- 
fused inefficiently and in ways not 
useful to non-specialists. To help 
remedy this failing, the state recently 
established a Humanization of 
Working Life Centre in Dortmund, 
with the mission of spreading the 
knowledge which has been accumu- 
lated. (Since a main task of this cen- 
tre is to build up archives and ref- 
erence files useful over the long- 
term, and can only function with the 
cooperation of unions and employ- 
ers, this fresh initiative is perhaps 
tacit evidence that, despite a tempo- 
rary pinch, the long-term commit- 
ment to QWL of all parties con- 
cerned remains strong.) 


Lately, the unions have been more 
caustic in their criticism. A few 
months ago, Karl-Heinz Janzen, a 
top official of IG Metall, the metal- 
workers’ union, claimed that the pro- 
gram had been ‘disappointing’ and 
that workers had derived few 
benefits from it. He called for stricter 


observance of the rules regarding the 
granting of subsidies under the pro- 
gram, to assure that workers and 
unions are fully protected, and also 
of harder enforcement of other legis- 
lation requiring the employer, in co- 
operation with the works council 
(managed entirely by workers even 
though the employer is obliged to 
finance its functioning), to pay atten- 
tion to the effects of work organiza- 
tion and job design on employees. 
Specifically, this refers to paragraphs 
90 and 91 of the Betriebsverfassungs- 
gesetz (works constitution act) of 
1972, mandating the parties to ‘pro- 
mote the personal development’ of 
employees and ‘consider the estab- 
lished findings of work science’ in de- 
signing jobs. These clauses apply, of 
course, in all cases, whether the em- 
ployer is receiving a state subsidy for 
QWL activities or not. To an extent, 
the diffidence of the unions stems 
from a reluctance to be, or to appear 
to the members to be, overly con- 
cerned with any matters other than 
Issue Number One in Europe today 
— rising unemployment. Hence the 
superficially disconcerting but per- 
haps tactically sound measure of ap- 
pearing to be facing in two directions 
at once. This is a far cry from the 
type of eager call to action that fre- 
quently emanated from union quar- 
ters a few short years ago, such as 
this statement, in a 1975 analysis of 
the need for the program, by Mario 
Helfert, a prominent union theoreti- 
cian: ‘It has by now become obvious 
that workers and unions are no 
longer willing to accept inhuman 
working conditions as an unavoida- 
ble and necessary by-product of tech- 
nological progress.’ 


Woes in Belgium 


A similar situation has developed in 
Belgium. The Belgian Institut pour 
l’ Amélioration des Conditions de 
Travail (IACT), formed by the state 
in 1977 to conduct research, stimu- 
late experimental projects and en- 
gage in other actions along roughly 
the same lines as the German Hu- 
manization of Work Program 
(though with considerably less gener- 
ous financial resources), has been 
suffering from a financial squeeze. 
Recently, representatives of the em- 
ployers (who, with the unions, have 
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New consulting staff 
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The consulting staff of the Centre 
has been enlarged by two new full- 
me members, Jan Mears and Don 
e Guerre. Ms. Mears joined the 
ntre after nine years with the Fed- 


| eral Government. Her most recent 
tion was head of the QWL Unit 
sponsible for the development of 


OWL throughout the Federal sys- 
Don de Guerre has experience 
iblic service and the 
tor. Before joining the 
was the manager of orga- 
11 development with Miracle 
fart, where he helped estab- 
sh a socio-technically designed new 
ocessing facility as well as 
ng to maintain and diffuse Mir- 
yd Mart’s various union/man- 
nt OWL initiatives within the 
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litions to the consulting 
=nt an expansion of the 
sources for project devel- 
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Jon de Guerre, Senior Consultant. 


Tom Rankin of the QWL Centre facilitates a group discussion at the Niagara-on- 


the-Lake seminar. 
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October 20 seminar 


The Ontario Quality of Working Life 
Centre has been presenting one-day, 
introductory seminars on quality of 
working life since it first began oper- 
ation in 1979. These seminars are 
held throughout the province and are 
co-sponsored with a local community 
college or university. 


Over the past year, the design of 
these events has changed somewhat 
to accommodate the fact that the 
public is becoming more knowledge- 
able of and more seriously interested 
in quality of working life. Although 
still designed to introduce the public 
to the QWL concept in general, the 
latest seminars have also been de- 
signed to examine specific aspects of 
the field in greater detail. 


On October 20, 1982, the Ontario 
Quality of Working Life Centre co- 
sponsored an introductory seminar 
with Atkinson College of York Uni- 
versity. The seminar was held at the 
St. Lawrence Town Hall in down- 
town Toronto. Over 120 people, rep- 
resenting unions and management in 
both the public and private sectors, 
attended the event. 


The agenda of the seminar included 
an introductory speech on quality of 
working life, several workshops deal- 
ing with specific topics, a joint union- 
management case presentation and a 
panel discussion. 


The workshop topics included: how 
to get a QWL project started; sus- 
taining and diffusing QWL; QWL in 
the public sector; QWL and labour- 
management relations; QWL and 
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workplace health and safety; QWL 
and technological change; and QWL 
and its similarities to and differences 
with quality circles. Several of these 
topics also formed the focus of a 
lively discussion during the panel 
session. 


A highlight of the day was the pre- 
sentation of the QWL project of El- 
dorado Resources Ltd. and Local 
13173 of the United Steelworkers of 
America at Port Hope. The case was 
presented jointly by Gary McCrack- 
en, Port Hope QWL Coordinator; 
Bob Robertson, President, United 
Steelworkers of America, Local 
13173; and Brian Pearson, Port 
Hope General Manager. 


The what and how of QWL 


Over the past year demand has been 
growing for more practice-oriented 
education in the quality of working 
life field. Many organizations and 
unions have been exploring the 
QWL idea long enough now to be 
ready for a workshop that would not 
only examine the ‘what’ of QWL but 
also seriously look at the ‘how.’ 


On November 16-18, 1982, the On- 
tario Quality of Working Life Centre 
held a workshop on the ‘What and 
How’ of QWL. This seminar was 
held in Niagara-on-the-Lake. In or- 
der to enhance the opportunity for 
participation and interaction, enrol- 
ment was limited. Thirty-one people, 
representing union and management 
from 12 organizations, attended the 
event. 


The seminar consisted of a mixture 
of mini-lectures, group discussions 
and case presentations. Three union- 
management QWL projects were 
presented and discussed — Shell Can- 
ada/ECWU Local 800 in Sarnia; Fal- 
conbridge/USWA Local 6855 in Sud- 
bury; and the Ford Casting Plant/ 
UAW Local 200 project in Windsor. 


The response to the November semi- 
nar was so great that the Centre is of- 
fering 2 repeat seminars on the 
‘What and How’ of QWL, March 1-3 
and March 22-24, 1983. For further 
information, please call Tom Rankin 
at (416) 965-5958. 


Swedish visit 


On October 26, 1982, Centre staff 
and local guests hosted a one-day 
meeting with the joint committee of 
the Swedish Employers’ Confedera- 
tion and the Swedish Supervisors’ 
Union Confederation in Toronto. 


New publications 


The Centre is pleased to announce 
two publications in its new series 
of “Working Papers”: 


Linking Arrangements and New Work 
Designs: A Study of the Coordination 
between Self-Maintaining Units and 
their Organizational Context by 
Harvey F. Kolodny and Barbara 
Dresner; 


Using Commonsense in QWL by 
Merrelyn Emery. 


Copies may be obtained free of 
charge from the Centre. 


As well, the following titles are avail- 
able and inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to QWL Publications, 
Ontario Quality of Working Life 
Centre, Ministry of Labour, 

15th Floor, 400 University Avenue, 
Toronto, Ontario, M7A 1T7. 


The Ontario Quality of Working Life 
Centre — Organization, Policy and 
Program. 


Perspectives on the Quality of Work- 
ing Life — Proceedings of a confer- 
ence hosted by the Ontario Quality 
of Working Life Advisory Commit- 
tee in October 1980. 


Issues in the Quality of Working 

Life, a series of occasional papers: 

—No. 1, Dealing with some obstacles 
to innovation in the workplace, by 
Jacquie Mansell. 

—No. 2, The evolution of socio-tech- 
nical systems, a conceptual frame- 
work and an action research 
program, by Eric Trist. 


A discussion session during the Swedish visit to the Centre. 


—No. 3, QWL Current Trends and 
Directions, by David Jenkins. 


QWL FOCUS - Newsjournal of the 
@entresissues: Vols le nossa lesa: 
VoleZeno.ie VOlasenonle 


Ontario QWL Centre seeks 
Information Coordinator 


The Ontario Quality of Working Life 
Centre is looking for a creative and 
experienced person to assume over- 
all responsibility for the Centre’s 
Information Service. You will: 


— develop strategies and practices for 
the diffusion of information about 
QWL 

— edit and manage all Centre publica- 
tions including the news journal 
QWL Focus, pamphlets, brochures 
and various research and working 
papers 

— develop and maintain a compre- 
hensive information system by ini- 
tiating and developing contacts in 
the QWL field and scanning na- 
tional and international develop- 
ments 

— fulfil public relations functions 

— perform information/literature 
searches 

— design and maintain documenta- 
tion procedures for the Centre’s 
education program and field 
projects 


Qualifications 


Excellent writing, editing and man- 
agement skills; good understanding 
of the QWL field; experience in de- 
veloping information networks and 
systems; ability to work in a team 
and adapt quickly to changing cir- 
cumstances; excellent interpersonal 
and social skills; ability to design and 


develop new approaches in the field 
of information diffusion. Graduate 
training or equivalent experience in 
the information sciences would be an 


asset. 


Persons interested in applying for 

this position should forward resumes 
by March 15, 1983, to the attention of: 
Dr. Hans van Beinum 

Ontario QWL Centre 

15th Floor 

400 University Avenue 

Toronto, Ontario M7A 117 


Norwegian Royal 
Commission Studies 
Ontario QWL 


by Wayne Roberts 


Talking about quality of working life 
or industrial democracy is like talk- 
ing to an Eskimo about snow. The 
subjects are just too complex and all- 
embracing to talk about in terms of 
one catch-all word. So, in both cases, 
a specialized vocabulary has devel- 
ed, to distinguish on the one hand, 
all-importa1 nt differences be- 
tween soft and hard snow, and on the 
ther, the crucial variations in job 
employee involvement and 


co-operat tion. 


scame very clear when the 
weglan Royal Commission on In- 
rial Democracy came to Canada 
it the oa i0 Quality of Work- 
Centre this February. The 
came to Ontario 
in search of new work environment 
ydels that could stimulate fresh 
2 as Norway realizes its com- 
.ent to quality of working life 
during the 1980’s. New unions, pri- 
ily in the w vhite collar and profes- 
e ac hieved promi- 
ace sibility in recent 
1y of them are unfa- 
ssons of previous 
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1V 1S also face-to-face with 
i-wide economic problems such 
as une mploy ment and technological 
hange the Commission is 
nding ways to link 
nt schemes with so- 
> overriding problems. 
Finally, industria | democracy and 
quality of working life” have re- 
ently y entered a new phase of public 
acce ptance i in Norway. As main- 
stream organizations of labour and 
management prepare to implement 
work reforms, the government wants 
to make sure all options are clear and 
available. For Thoralf Qvale, a Com- 
mission member and director of the 
Work Research Institute in Oslo. it’s 
just another phase in the ongoing en- 
thusiasm for work reform ideas that 
nas created new evaluations ‘ “every 
th year since the turn of the 


century ; 
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Hans van Beinum, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Ontario Quality of Work- 
ing Life Centre, outlined to the 
Commission the Centre’s commit- 
ment to five program areas: field pro- 
jects, education, information, re- 
search and consulting. 


The major thrust of the Centre is in 
the field project area, and van Bei- 
num stressed the action-orientation 
of staff, who facilitate developments 
in the real world of work. For that 
reason, he said, ‘“‘we get our feet wet, 
our hands dirty, and even occasion- 
ally fall on our faces.” 


van Beinum also described the Advi- 
sory Board which guides the Centre. 
Composed equally of labour and 
management representatives of high 
stature, he explained that the Board 
guarantees the Centre’s professional 
independence and dynamic, non- 
bureaucratic structure. 


Victor Pathe, Assistant Deputy Min- 
ister of Labour for Ontario, talked to 
the Commission about the industrial 
relations scene in Ontario. 


During the 1970’s, he recounted, 
there was a high incidence of mem- 
bership rejection of contract settle- 
ments even though the settlements 
were recommended by the union 
leadership. In many cases, these re- 
jections were more related to the 
poor relationship in the workplace 
than they were to the actual contract 
issues involved. In a sense, he said, 
contract rejections were an expres- 
sion of hostility to prolonged griev- 
ance procedures and the inability of 
employees to influence develop- 
ments in the workplace. The Minis- 


Norwegian Royal Commission studies new options for work reform. 


try of Labour promoted the QWL 
Centre, he recalled, in the hope that 
it would assist in the development 
of a more stable labour relations 
climate. 

The Norwegian commissioners 
wanted full details on the structures 
that guarantee independence for the 
Ontario Centre. They were also be- 
wildered by, but enthusiastic about 
the decentralized approach to quality 
of working life in Ontario. In Nor- 
way, work design experiments have 


traditionally proceeded on the basis 
of top-level agreements by organized 
labour, management and govern- 
ment. Norwegian law even insists 
that work reform be the subject of 
good faith bargaining in all union 
contracts. 


The decentralized nature of Cana- 
dian union locals and management 
structures prevents such an approach 
in Canada. But this Canadian neces- 
sity appears to offer some virtue to 
the Norwegians, now concerned with 
diffusing work environment concepts 
throughout their society. 


Following their visit to the QWL 
Centre, the Norwegian commission- 
ers toured the Ontario Art Gallery 
and viewed paintings by the Group 
of Seven. A curator explained that 
Canada’s foremost national painters 
were inspired to capture the rugged 
realities of the Canadian north after 
studying turn-of-the-century Scandi- 
navian artists. Sixty years later, 
Scandinavians and Canadians con- 
tinue to learn from each other as 
they face the rugged realities of the 
1980's. 
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been responsible for overseeing 
IACT’s operations) have called for 
its liquidation. The Fédération 
Générale des Travailleurs de Belgi- 
que, one of the two leading Belgian 
union confederations, which only a 
few months previous had been warn- 
ing of ‘the possible dangers inherent 
in these ‘new’ forms of work organi- 
zation’ being pushed by IACT, now 
laments the unfortunate ‘destruction 
of a bipartite, national meeting place 
specializing in questions of work hu- 
manization.’ 


To be sure, these are scattered in- 
stances, and are more than out- 
weighed by solid evidence of the un- 
derlying interest in QWL. Two other 
leading official agencies designed to 
promote QWL - the Work Research 
Unit in the UK and the Agence Na- 
tional pour  Amélioration des Con- 
ditions de Travail in France — are 
continuing to supply knowledge and 
stimulate action in industry. But they 
mirror some current thinking. Simi- 
larly, another dimension of the sup- 
posed loss of impetus in QWL is the 
small place allotted to it in public dis- 
cussion and debate. Social thinkers 
and other molders of public opinion 
who a few years ago were much con- 
cerned with worker alienation, as- 
sembly-line boredom and the like 
have shifted their attention to other 
topics. While the press in the US has 
in the last few years overflowed with 
coverage of QWL, quality circles and 
related subjects (the union-manage- 
ment programs in GM, Ford, 
AT&T, the steel industry), the atten- 
tion being paid by journalists in Eu- 
rope to this subject is well below the 
levels of the early 1970’s, when it was 
a highly fashionable subject. But this 
is simply the nature of journalism. 
As a rule of thumb, it may be said 
that, whatever impression may be 
given by the public discussion of this 
or any other topic, the reality is in- 
variably much more or much less 
exciting. 


This leads to a question that has long 
intrigued and bothered QWL spe- 
cialists — the sustainability of QWL 
projects. Are improvements in the 
organization of work apt to be the re- 
sults of temporary fads, only to 
wither and die when the economic 
winds turn cool? A case that springs 
to mind is Corning Glass in the US, 
which was one of the leaders in QWL 
in the late 1960’s and early 1970’s. 


The company’s efforts, under the 
guidance of Michael Beer, showed 
excellent results, not only in terms of 
job satisfaction, but also in carefully 
documented increases in quality and 
productivity, and were highlighted in 
Fortune as a pace-setting example of 
what could be done. One weakness 
in the program might have been dis- 
cerned in a 1970 paper by Michael 
Beer and Edgar Huse (entitled ‘Im- 
proving Organizational Effectiveness 
through Planned Change and Devel- 
opment’), analyzing the Corning pro- 
gram. One conclusion: ‘The com- 
monly heard need for the top 
manager to be committed to change 
and an ideal pattern of management 
for his organization is much over- 
worked. This is not to say that it is 
undesirable, but it is far from neces- 
sary.’ Perhaps. But the appearance is 
that Corning management was far 
from committed to QWL and, when 
the economy turned down in the 
mid-1970’s, the QWL program was 
sharply cut back. Michael Beer left 
the company and is now teaching at 
Harvard Business School. 


The case of Olivetti 


What qualities ina QWL program 
contribute to its sustainability? Un- 
questionably, the key is integration — 
of one kind or another. One type of 
integration is the firm implantation 
of new forms of work in production 
technology. The radical design of the 
Volvo car assembly plant at Kalmar 
has been controversial, but one cer- 
tainty is that it would be virtually im- 
possible for a new management to do 
away with the innovations in work 
organization (group operation, au- 
tonomy, freedom from machine-pac- 
ing, etc.), so solidly are they built 
into the design of the plant. The 
same may be said for various well- 
known plants of other companies in 
Sweden and also Germany (Saab, 
ASEA, Daimler-Benz). Another va- 
riety of integration is integration in 
the management system — or, more 
accurately, in the corporate culture — 
so deeply that it cannot be dislodged. 
An admirable example is seen in the 
experience of Olivetti, the Italian 
maker of typewriters, word proces- 
sors, computers and other office 
equipment. 


One important ingredient in Olivet- 
ti’s commitment to QWL grew out of 
management’s traditional, somewhat 
paternalistic concern for employees, 
not an unusual tendency for a com- 


pany which is the dominant em- 
ployer in a small town (Ivrea, in 
northern Italy). During one partic- 
ularly turbulent phase of Italy’s cha- 
otic labor troubles in the early post- 
war period, Olivetti’s workers 
struck, occupying the factories. Man- 
agement calmly ordered that beds be 
brought in so that the workers would 
be more comfortable. One conse- 
quence of the company’s dominance 
of its region was a policy of caution 
when unemployed workers from the 
economically depressed areas of 
southern Italy began migrating to the 
labor-starved industrial northern 
cities. Not wishing to contribute to 
the social unrest it foresaw as a result 
of this phenomenon, the company 
hired only persons who had lived in 
the area for at least two years. The 
Ivrea area was thus spared the his- 
tory of erratic population growth, 
municipal woes, social turmoil and 
urban blight suffered by neighboring 
Turin. (Olivetti’s way of assisting the 
people of southern Italy was to con- 
struct a plant there, in the 1950's, 
when that was considered to be an 
unusually bold, not to say foolhardy, 
move.) 


Thus it was only natural that the 
company would eventually make ef- 
forts to shape jobs in ways that were 
more acceptable to workers, and that 
such questions would be discussed 
with the unions. In the 1960’s, man- 
agement had begun upgrading jobs 
by assigning to operators the task of 
setting-up their machines. At about . 
the same time, the unions started 
urging the company to make jobs 
more responsible and more autono- 
mous. In 1966, machine operators’ 
jobs were redesigned to include what 
were previously four separate jobs — 
machine operating, setting-up, giving 
approval to start work, and inspec- 
tion during the work. Asa result, 
friction between different employee 
categories and departments dimin- 
ished, and quality rose. During the 
subsequent decade, all machine op- 
erators’ jobs were renovated in this 
way. 


A major factor was the delicate 
process of including the union in this 
work. In Italy, the unions began 
pressuring managements of major 
companies in the late 1960's to pay 
more attention to work organization. 
But the Italian unions have tradition- 
ally firmly insisted that (1) manage- 
ment-union relations are ruled by 
constant contestazione, or conflict, 
never cooperation, and (2) that all 
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dialogue between management and 
employees take place via the unions. 
This is true even in companies, like 
Olivetti, where relations with em- 
ployees are quite harmonious. 
Therefore, the introduction of new 
organizational patterns through ern- 
ployee participation, as is commonly 
done in Scandinavia and North 
America, tends to be impractical in 
italy. Discussions with unions on 
policy matters are ritualistic and for- 
mal. The unions wish to be informed 
of management intentions, but do 
not want to cooperate in the formu- 
lation or application of management 
policies. The formal clauses in union 
contracts thus assume very great 1m- 
portance. As early as 1971, a union 
contract at Olivetti spelled out in 
some detail the agreed objectives in 


in the ‘restructuring of tasks 

the objective of enlarging and 

enriching jobs,’ to ‘eliminate contin- 
iousty moving lines,’ and to ‘study 

w forms of organizing assembly 

erations, in order to broaden and 
ich the job content.’ 


but related element was 
competition in the 
ment business, in great 
vutable to the Japanese en- 
his sector. The pace of pro- 
: lerated sharply and 
oduct variants in- 
ion runs became 
ent that pro- 
japted to 
place. The 
{ fixed-pace assembly 
ed. It was slow and costly 
1em to adapt to the mar- 
s inefficient to train 
o only specialized parts 
-d jobs. A great 
in assembly lines has al- 
their vulnerability to dis- 
ances. Ii one single post is va- 
cant, the entire line must stop. This 
sans extra costs — either for lost 
ction when absenteeism oc- 
, or for standby workers ready to 
fill vacancies. 


curs 


Still another factor was the mental 
health of workers. Dr. Francesco 
Navaro, professor of occupational 
health at the University of Milan, 
who has long served as a consultant 
to Olivetti, explains that, among 
workers on the assembly lines, there 
v frequent complaints of psycho- 
atic ilinesses and ‘nonspecific dis- 
eases — digestion problems, nervous 
tension, trouble in sleeping, head- 
aches ~ as well as numerous demands 


to be shifted to other jobs away from 
the lines. This led to an examination 
of the work being done by these em- 
ployees and, in the late 1960's, to an 
extensive study of assembly line 
work. Dr. Navaro notes: ‘After some 
years on an assembly line, a worker 
is completely impoverished. Work- 
ing on a two-minute task cycle, he 
can never learn anything else. After 
ten years, he is destroyed — not phys- 
ically, but emotionally.’ 


The company’s answer to these prob- 
lems was the development of the 
Unita di Montaggio Integrata 
(UMI), or the integrated assembly 
unit. Limited experiments had been 
conducted in the 1960’s, and as time 
went on the notion was polished and 
refined, with the help of outside con- 
sultants, such as Louis Davis of 
UCLA. (The above-mentioned 
union contract of 1971 was designed 
to facilitate this work.) 


The basic UMI principle is the re- 
placement of traditional assembly 
operations by small, multiskilled 
groups under a foreman, which do 
the entire cycle of assembly at pre- 
scribed qualitative and quantitative 
levels, but which largely manage 
themselves and do their own inspec- 
tion and correction. All workers in 
groups must know at least two jobs, 
but most exceed that level. Job rota- 
tion is practiced, not on any system- 
atic basis, but as needed in the 
groups’ work. 


Partly because of the lack of partici- 
pation with workers in applying the 
UMI principles, mistakes were 
made, but the pattern was eventually 
introduced in all assembly work, and 
all assembly lines, which at one time 
were manned by about 6,000 work- 
ers, were abolished in 1976. A start 
was made in introducing roughly the 
same methods in machining opera- 
tions in 1978. A spokesman says: ‘If 
you go step by step, and make sure 
you are correct before you go an- 
other step, you can make mistakes, 
but you can adjust as you go along. 
What we have is a tool, not a fixed 
system.’ 


One result has been a capacity to 
adapt more smoothly to changes in 
the markets. Product design has 
evolved from electromechanical to 
electronic, and the company, with 
the help of UMI principles, has kept 
in step with the times. Another result 
was a sharp improvement in quality — 
the number of defects customarily 


dropped by about 50% as soon as a 
switch to UMI was made, and drop- 
ped further, usually to about a fifth 
of former levels, subsequently. An- 
other consequence has been a 
Change in worker attitudes. When as- 
sembly lines were replaced by the 
UMI principles, requests for job 
changes dropped to almost zero. Dr. 
Navaro says the psychosomatic ill- 
nesses also almost completely disap- 
peared. Since there are no more as- 
sembly lines, it is no longer possible 
to make ‘before’ and ‘after’ compari- 
sons, but the absence of the former 
complaints leads management to 
conclude that the new system is far 
superior. 


An unusually severe test for the 
methods was the change of control of 
the company that took place in 1978. 
At that time, Olivetti was taken over 
by a group headed by Carlo de Bene- 
detti, who is now president. The 
company had been running at a 
heavy loss, debt was high, and mar- 
keting was poor. The new manage- 
ment added new products, launched 
aggressive new marketing policies, 
and in a short time has made the 
company into a leader in its field in 
Europe. Sales have more than dou- 
bled and profits are now satisfactory. 
But at least one factor has remained 
unchanged — production operations 
are still based on the UMI, and many 
observers believe this flexible instru- 
ment was a major help in the com- 
pany’s adaptation to new conditions. 


The UMI thinking is embodied in 
very rough notions — the necessity of 
a ‘complete’ (unfragmented) job, 
feedback to operators on their per- 
formance, and the presence of learn- 
ing opportunities. A company QWL 
expert explains: ‘It is not a written 
philosophy. You must understand 
the importance of the culture of the 
company.’ The UML is an integral 
part of that culture. Managers have 
never been pressured to adopt the 
UMI, but there has never been any 
particular controversy about it, since 
it is an entirely natural Olivetti way 
of doing things. Most Olivetti man- 
agers have spent their entire working 
lives at the company, and have 
grown accustomed to the special at- 
mosphere. 


In the Olivetti context, the question 
of the durability of QWL seems al- 
most irrelevant. Company policy on 
QWL was never a special separate 
activity, but an integral part of com- 
pany operations — its relations with 


employees, the realities of the mar- 
kets, and needs for adaptability. 


Is QWL necessary? 


To return to our theme, the role of 
QWL in the present period of eco- 
nomic weakness, what can be said 
about the future? Will QWL again 
be seen as a necessary and valuable 
activity despite the present economic 
gloom? 


Without hazarding any dangerously 
precise economic predictions, it can 
be safely said that economic cycles 
go up as well as down. With this in 
mind, it is possible to point to some 
indications that QWL thinking will 
be quite urgent in the future — pos- 
sibly in the very near future. 


This can be clearly seen in the white- 
collar sphere. Some observers of the 
QWL scene in recent years have 
been puzzled by a relative lack of at- 
tention being paid to QWL in white- 
collar work, at the very time when 
major technological advances have 
been made in this area. Experience 
shows that, as jobs become more en- 
tangled with technology, the range of 
‘organizational choice’ widens and 
the opportunities for creating either 
good or bad work organizations in- 
crease. The thought therefore arises 
that, logically, we should be hearing 
more about QWL in the office than is 
currently the case. 


One explanation for this situation is 
that knowledge, about QWL or any- 
thing else, takes a considerable 
amount of time to get diffused. Fred- 
erick Taylor, when asked in 1912 
how many companies were then 
using his principle of scientific man- 
agement, replied with some irrita- 
tion: ‘In its entirety — none; not one.’ 
At the time, he had been tirelessly 
campaigning for his ideas for 30 
years. The slowness of diffusion of 
QWL ideas should also not surprise. 


But there is one other pertinent fac- 
tor at this moment. The years of eco- 
nomic troubles have coincided with a 
period of major growth of office 
computerization, distributed data 
processing, networking, word pro- 
cessors, etc. Worries about defective 
work organization have been ob- 
scured by worries about unemploy- 
ment. Monica Breidensj6, an expert 
on work environment with the Swed- 
ish white-collar union confederation 


ET I LT EE 
Abcut the author 


David Jenkins is an American and 
has been living in Europe since 1964. 
He writes and consults on matters re- 
lated to industrial relations and 
QWL. In addition to having written a 
book and several articles (e.g. Job 
Power, 1973; QWL — Current Trends 
and Directions, 1981), he also pub- 
lishes a monthly newsletter, The Jen- 
kins Work Report, which covers Eur- 
opean industrial relations and OWL. 


TCO, said recently that computeriza- 
tion has generated many ‘negative 
consequences. . . social isolation and 
monotonous jobs which are psycho- 
logically trying,’ but that these facts 
are not being dealt with. ‘The work 
environment,’ she says, ‘is being 
treated today as a ‘soft issue’; prob- 
lems relating to the psychological 
and social environment are not being 
taken so seriously. One reason is the 
threat of unemployment, meaning 
that demands are being toned down. 
The effects are also seen on union 
demands. There is a considerable 
amount of self-censorship . . .” There 
are numerous other indications that 
the problems are real. A few years 
ago Edmond Maire, head of the 
French union confederation CFDT, 
warned of the dangers of the ‘taylori- 
zation’ of office work. Such opinions 
are today commonplace. 


Wirtschaftswoche, the German busi- 
ness weekly, recently cautioned that 


the new office technology would 
mean drastic alterations in relations 
between people, and that the conse- 
quences of this are not being suffi- 
ciently investigated: ‘New relations 
between employees mean that more 
thought must be given to job con- 
tent, qualifications, and flexible orga- 
nizational structures than has up to 
now been the case — and this must be 
done not in closed conference 
rooms, but in discussions with those 
affected. Examples of inhuman in- 
troduction of new technologies in offi- 
ces are numerous.’ Dr. Joachim 
Scharioth, head of the ‘man and 
technology’ section of the Battelle 
Institute in Frankfurt, points out: 
‘All evidence indicates that the new 
office technology is neither good nor 
evil in itself. For the most part, its 
positive or negative effects depend 
on the organization — how the tech- 
nology is fitted into the flow of func- 
tions and how these functions are 
restructured. The organization of the 
technology is more important than 
the technology itself.’ 


To be sure, there is controversy. A 
Danish bank, Lollands Bank, sur- 
veyed its employees working with an 
on-line computer system, and found 
that 78% felt that they had much bet- 
ter, or somewhat better contact with 
their co-workers after introduction of 
the system than before, and a similar 
proportion saw their jobs as being 
less routine. 


The lack of firm information, indeed, 
is One reason why more and better 
knowledge will be most likely gener- 
ated. There is another widespread 
source of puzzlement, the lack of 
progress being made by the so-called 
‘office of the future’ - many elements 
of which have been available for 
some time. Customers are said to 
marvel at the impressive technologi- 
cal wizardry incorporated in the 
equipment available, but complain 
that knowledge of how to put it all 
together is in drastically short sup- 
ply. In the past, manufacturers of 
computer hardware have largely left 
the problems of work organization to 
their customers. But it is quite prob- 
able that they will eventually see the 
provision of guidance and counsel on 
work organization as an essential 
selling tool. If so, this will lead them 
directly into the area of QWL. 
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Recent 
developments 


oY 


OWL in the federal public service: The 
treasury Board Secretariat’s Quality 
of Working Life Program is now un- 
der the umbrella of the Innovative 

| ement Practices Section of the 
formed Human Resources Di- 


vision. This Section will deal with the 
areas of Technology, Productivity 
and QWL. 


rhe OWL program is responsible for 
implementing the QWL policy which 
was approved by the Treasury Board 
October, 1982. Its mandate in- 


the provision of information and 
zuidance to departments and 
agencies exploring or initiating 

_ programs; 

the evaluation of the impact of 
QWL programs on personnel pol- 
icies and recommendations on 
roposed changes, as required; 
promotion and development 

f OWL training modules; 

he initiation of pro-active pro- 

as required; 

egration of QWL with such 
areas as technology and produc- 


‘ther information, please con- 
novative Management 
sroup, Human Resources 
easury Board Secretari- 
epean Street, 6th Floor, Ot- 
JR5. Telephone: (613) 


Mandatory shop-floor participation 
legislated in France. Discussions of 
‘participation’ have long been com- 
mon in France, primarily due to the 
constant, though not very precise, af- 
fection for that principle expressed 
by General de Gaulle. The only con- 
crete legislation on the subject of any 
importance has been a 1967 law insti- 
tuting mandatory profit-sharing in 
companies, which has given a small 
fraction of all workers relatively 
small amounts of money each year. 


Thus it can be regarded as something 
of a major step when a new law, pro- 


moted by the President, Francois 
Mitterand, and passed in August 
1982, has established an obligation 
for company managements to listen 
to their workers’ suggestions. 


Applicable to all companies with 
over 200 employees, the new law 
grants to workers the right of *ex- 
pression — direct and collective — on 
job content and work organization, 
as well as on measures designed to 
improve working conditions in the 
company.’ An important point in the 
French context is that the law gives 
the workers the right to put forward 
suggestions to management on the 
content of the work, and not merely 
on safety and hygiene questions 
(which have long been covered in 
other laws). 


ANACT: The October meeting of the 
ANACT Council endorsed the policy 
orientation defined by the new direc- 
tor, P-L. Rémy. It takes as its start- 
ing point the position that ANACT 
should focus on ‘the consequences of 
technological change on working 
conditions and organization, and on 
the links between changing working 
conditions and productivity.’ Six 
areas have been selected for partic- 
ular concern: wage-earner ‘expres- 
sion, the economic effects of 
working conditions, the impact of 
automation, managing working time, 
analysis of working conditions and 
architectural and machine design. 


Norway 


Norwegian Cooperation Council: The 
Council has been disbanded. Its di- 
rector, Lars Bjorheim is working at 
the Employers’ Association (NAF) 
and its research and information offi- 
cer, Mr. Bernhardsen, is at the Work 
Research Institute. The Council has 
been superceded by an Organization 
Development Council which, follow- 
ing a new annex to the spring 1982 
basic agreement between trade 
unions and employers, manages a 
ay fund of more than $1 million 


SS 
Sweden 
ee 
Swedish Union pushes QWL activities: 
QWL may be somewhat in the shad- 


= 


ows in some parts of Europe during 
the current economic difficulties, but 
the Swedes, who have long enjoyed a 
position of prominence in this field, 
have continued their interest in 
QWL ~ as indicated, for example by 
the recent publication of a booklet 
entitled ‘Forandrad Arbetsorganisa- 
tion’ (roughly translatable as ‘Chang- 
ing Work Organizations’), issued by 
the Svenska Metallarbetaref6r- 
bundet (the Swedish metalworkers’ 
union). 


The booklet, a 125-page summary of 
some essential facts and viewpoints 
(i.e., union viewpoints), was written 
for the use of shop stewards and 
other union members who are in- 
volved in QWL work — or who want 
to nudge their companies in this di- 
rection. Though reflecting union 
opinions, the booklet would in most 
respects gain the approval of neutral 
QWL specialists and managers. 


An underlying principle in the 
union’s view of work organization 1s 
given as follows: ‘A functioning de- 
mocracy in working life requires the 
development of democratic work or- 
ganizations.’ This refers not only to 
the design of work organizations at 
the immediate level of the workers, 
but also includes ‘representative de- 
mocracy’ (minority representation 
on boards of directors for workers, 
which has been mandatory since 
1973) and ‘economic democracy’ (the 
controversial proposal for ‘wage- 
earner funds,’ which the unions have 
been demanding since 1976 and 
which the recently elected Social 
Democratic government may or may 
not legislate for them. Workers have 
also possessed, since 1977, other mis- 
cellaneous types of influence, such as 
the right to negotiate on all major 
company questions, and in fact any 
questions, however minor, if they in- 
sist (managements must agree to the 
demand to negotiate, but need not 
pay any attention to worker view- 
points in making decisions). 


A number of aspects of work organi- 
zation are defined in the booklet as 
sufficiently important that workers 
should strive to gain influence over 
them: production planning, the di- 
rection of the work, materials order- 
ing, working methods, maintenance, 


arrangement of working times, bud- 
geting and the like. The law does, in 
fact, give workers an opportunity to 
discuss any and all of these factors. 
Some tips, which are quite familiar 
to QWL specialists, are given as 
criteria to follow in exercising 
influence over the design of jobs and 
organizations — varied work tasks, 
flexibility in work roles, learning op- 
portunities, contact with co-workers, 
independent control of working con- 
ditions, experiencing some worth in 
the work being carried out. The basic 
principles of autonomous groups and 
other forms of work organization 
that may lead to more democratic 
working conditions are briefly but 
concretely described. About a dozen 
excellent case histories are present- 
ed, illustrating positive and negative 
points, from leading Swedish compa- 
nies (Volvo, Saab, LM Ericsson, 
Hasselblad, etc.) 


Most of the emphasis is on ways to 
improve workers’ conditions, but it is 
nevertheless clearly stated that one 
purpose of democratic work organi- 
zation is the higher productivity that 
is therefore possible: ‘There is much 
to gain by improving work organiza- 
tions. Our members can thereby gain 
a better working situation, and also 
create more efficient companies and 


therefore better job security.’ 


Canadian Council on Working Life: 
The Canadian Council on Working 
Life held its first business meeting 
and conference from October 30 to 
November 2, 1982 in Toronto. This 
newly founded national organization 
was first conceived after the initial 
success and momentum established 
by the International Conference, 
‘QWL and the 80’s’ held in August 
1981 in Toronto. 


Recent events 


Canada 


After 12 months in existence the Ca- 
nadian Council on Working Life 
(CCWL), has attracted over 500 in- 
dividual members, 18 corporate 
members, as well as three govern- 
ment departments, four associations, 
six unions, one founding patron and 
10 students. 


The Toronto meeting which was de- 
signed to officially launch the Coun- 
cil brought together nearly 200 peo- 
ple; from management, from unions 


inaugural CCWL Conference. 


and from other groups interested in 
the development of this field. 


The conference was designed in four 

distinct but interlocking parts: 

1. Plenary session and workshops on 
key trends in economic and tech- 
nical change. 

2. Plenary session and workshops on 
key trends in values and social 
change. 

3. Case study presentations from a 
number of Canadian organiza- 
tions. 

4. Business meetings and discussions 
about the organization, constitu- 
tion, mission statement and elec- 
tion of new board members for 
the coming year. 


Council business 


Sessions were held throughout the 
conference during which CCWL 
members could discuss either in 
plenary or in interest groups, the 
business of the Council. Members 
gave the newly elected board the 
task of reviewing the mission state- 
ment, and further amending the con- 
stitution. 


A proposal to establish the first re- 
gional forum group of the Council 
from a group of people in Western 
Ontario/Eastern Quebec was well re- 
ceived and it is hoped that many 
more such groups will be formed in 
the coming months. A caucus of 
women coming from unions, man- 
agement and academic and consult- 
ing fields was also formed. 


Eric Trist leads a small group discus- 
sion at the CCWL Conference. 


The Honourable Russell Ramsay, Minister of Labour for Ontario, addressing the 


The newly elected board of directors 
for the coming year is: 


Joe Fabian, Polysar, Sarnia 
Carl Johnson, Air Canada, Montreal 


Albert Alon, Miracle Food Mart, 
Toronto 


Bert Hawrysh, British Columbia 
Employees’ Council, Vancouver 


Peter Warrian, United Steelworkers 
of America, Toronto 


Clay Perry, International Wood- 
workers of America, Vancouver 


Daryl Bean, Public Service Allicance 
of Canada, Ottawa 


Emile Boudreau, Quebec Federation 
of Labour, Montreal 


Bob Oppenheimer, Concordia 
University, Montreal 
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Regina QWL Workshop: A QWL 
Workshop was held in Regina on 
November 8 and 9, 1982. It was co- 
sponsored by the Saskatchewan Net- 
work for Quality Work Life, CUPE 
600 and the University of Regina Ex- 
tension. Further information may be 
obtained from Kalburgi Srinivas, 
(306) 584-4717 or Anne Smith, 

(306) 565-7556. 


Working people: a seven part series of 
lunchtime lectures was recently spon- 
sored by the Ontario Federation of 
Labour and the University of 
Toronto. Topics covered included 
such things as: worksharing to ease 
unemployment; QWL programmes; 
alternative approaches for construct- 
ive collective bargaining; and work- 
ing women and the equal pay issue. 


For further information contact the 
Community Relations Office at the 
University of Toronto at 

(416) 987-6564. 


England 


First World Congress on Employee 
Relations: held in London on No- 
vember 24-26, 1982. Organized on 
behalf of the International Manage- 
ment Foundation, this congress ex- 
amined international trends that 
nave an impact on employee rela- 
tions, in order to reach an under- 


standing of the implications from 
both a management and union stand- 
point, and to look specifically at stra- 


tegies that help to improve 
communications with employees. 
For further details contact David 
gs, | Union Street, Bedford, 
SF, England, telephone 


international Federation for Informa- 
tion Processing (IFIP) Conference: 
‘System Design’, 20-24 September, 
1982, Riva del Sole, Toscana, Italy. 
This conference was organized by 
the IFIP Working Group 9.1, Com- 
puters and Work. It was a working 
conference, addressing, in particular, 


the following problem areas: devel- 
opment of action strategies to be 
used by groups of employees to con- 
trol technological development in 
their organizations; experiences with 
the use of technology agreements 
and collective bargaining; education 
and the development of knowledge; 
and tools for systems design and the 
need for new technology. The con- 
ference provided a meeting place 
where people connected with these 
developments were able to exchange 
experiences and discuss future strate- 
gies. Further information can be ob- 
tained from: Fred Margulies, IFAC, 
Schlossplatz 12, A-2361 Laxenburg, 
Austria (tel: (02236) 71447). 


The Netherlands 


European Association of National Pro- 
ductivity Centres: A meeting was held 
in The Hague from June 2 to 4, 1982 
to examine the different aspects of 
experiences with work humanization 
and democratization in the Nether- 
lands to that point in time. 


Papers that were presented ad- 
dressed key issues of concern such 
as: Dutch experiences from 1977 to 
1982; shifts in focus from 1977 to 
1982 in other countries such as Swe- 
den; the impact of technology, such 
as the micro-processor, on job de- 
sign; the necessity for recurrent edu- 
cation and an examination of legal 
and institutional responses to the 
rapidly changing environment. 


For further information about this 
meeting contact: A.C. Hubert, 
Secretary General, European Assoc- 
iation of National Productivity 
Centres, Rue de la concorde 60, 1050 
Brussels, Belgium 


Scotland 


QWL in the Third World: A sympo- 
sium on ‘Quality of Working Life in 
the Third World’ was organized by 
Kalburgi Srinivas at the 20th Interna- 
tional Congress of Applied Psycholo- 
gy, held recently at Edinburgh, Scot- 
land. A volume is planned to bring 
together the presentations made here 
and other relevant papers. Those in- 
terested in contributing to this vol- 
ume should contact Dr. Kalburgi 
Srinivas, University of Regina, 
Regina, Saskatchewan S4S 0A2. 
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Sweden 


Torontogruppen: The “Torontogrup- 
pen’ held its second meeting at the 

_ Stockholm School for Economics on 
November 18, 1982. The group origi- 
nated with the two dozen Swedes 
who attended ‘QWL and the 80’s’ in 
Toronto. Eighteen people from uni- 
versities, unions, institutes, agencies 
and industry attended that meeting, 
but some twenty-five others have 
asked to become active members, al- 
though they were unable to attend 
that day. While many of the more 
than forty interested people did not 
attend the Toronto conference, all 
are actively involved with working 
life questions. At the meeting they 
committed themselves to more active 
collaboration and more frequent 
meeting. 


Torbjérn Sternberg and Ake Phillips 
of the Economic Research Institute 
at the Stockholm School of Econo- 
mics presented the Torontogruppen 
with some interim results of their 
study on the ‘Long-term Effects of 
Organizational Development: A 
Study of Work Organization, Partici- 
pation, Working Conditions and Or- 
ganizational Effectiveness.’ It is a 
follow-up study of many Swedish 
companies which in the late 60’s and 
early 70’s developed and tried new 
work organizations, usually based on 
sociotechnical system designs and au- 
tonomous work groups. 


United States 


National Labor Management 
Conference: September 9/10, 1982. 
Sponsored by the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service in coopera- 
tion with the National Association of 
Area Labor-Management Commit- 
tees, this event drew 900 participants 
to Washington, D.C. from 39 states, 
Canada, and as far away as Ameri- 
can Samoa. The conference focussed 
on the problems and issues involved 
in closer cooperative efforts between 
representatives of labour and man- 
agement in both the private and pub- 
lic sectors. 
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According to the Conference Coor- 
dinator, Peter Regner, one of the 
primary goals of the conference was 
to fight the ‘fear of trying’ which pre- 
vents some labour and business exec- 
utives from getting involved in new 
or different activities affecting the 
quality of work life. To that end, the 
conference highlighted the experi- 
ences of 24 different labour-manage- 
ment groups representing efforts in 
plants, along entire industries, on 
city-wide levels, and among local, 
state, and federal government em- 
ployees. Several national figures, in- 
cluding the U.S. Secretary of Labor, 
Raymond Donovan; Harvard Busi- 
ness School Professor, D. Quinn 
Mills; Ford Motor Company Vice- 
President, Peter Pestillo; Congress- 
man Stanley Lundine; CWA 
President Glen Watts and FMCS Di- 
rector, Kay McMurray. 


For further information: Peter L. 
Regner, Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service, U.S. Government, 
Washington D.C. 20427. 


Fifth Ecology of Work Conference, 
June 9-11, 1982, Pittsburgh Pa: This 
two and one-half day conference fea- 
tured keynote speakers and present- 
ers from both union and manage- 
ment roles. Two keynote addresses, 
one from Henry W. Bried, Director, 
Participative Management Program, 
Motorola Inc. ‘Meeting the Chal- 
lenge of the Japanese . . . and the 
World’s’ and the second keynote 
speech from Linda Lampkin, 
Director, Research Department, 
American Federation of State and 
Municipal Employees, ‘The 80’s: Co- 
operation or Confrontation?’ In ad- 
dition to the keynote presentations, 
the conference featured live case 
studies of a number of work settings 
within the U.S. These sessions fea- 
tured presentations by teams of man- 
agers, workers and union representa- 
tives who were able to speak directly 
from their own experience on how 
and what they had done, and what 
they had learned. 


For further information contact Tom 
Chase, Conference Coordinator, 

67 Dover Point Road, Dover, N.H. 
03820 


1982 National Conference of the OD 
Network: ‘Breakthroughs — creating a 
world that works,’ October 3-6, 
1982, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. One 
of the keynote speakers was Irving 
Bluestone with the topic ‘Economic 
Impacts of a changing world on La- 
bour/Management Relations and 
roles the OD practitioner could play 
with Labour.’ 


For further information: OD Net- 
work, c/o Harris Bank Training & 
Development, P.O. Box 755, 
Chicago, Illinois, 60690, tele- 
phone (312) 461-7917. 


Forthcoming events ag 


Canada 


Couchiching Conference 1983: our fu- 
ture with microchip technology: what 
choices do Canadians have? 


The Couchiching Institute is now 
planning its 52nd Annual Conference 
which will take place July 28 to Au- 
gust 2, 1983, at Geneva Park on 
Lake Couchiching, Orillia, Ontario. 


The preliminary program begins with 
a keynote address on: The Nature of 
Work in the Information Society and 
continues with sessions on: 


— The effects on employment in the 
next five years 

— Present evidence of future trends: 
who is affected and how? 

— Present evidence of future trends: 
changes in the quality of work 

— The impact on women 

— Designing the transition 

— Canada’s role in microchip 
technology 


In addition, the Institute plans to 
install its own ‘video arcade’ for the 
duration of the conference, so as to 
give participants ‘hands-on’ experi- 
ence with microtechnology equip- 
ment and to show off its potentiali- 
ties. 


The Couchiching Institute on Public 
Affairs is a non-profit, non-partisan 
organization whose goal is to provide 
an unbiased forum for the examina- 
tion of diverse views on issues of con- 
cern to Canada, Canadians and the 
world. 


For further details, call (416) 
489-9212 or write: Alan Pearson, 
Conference Co-chairman, Couchi- 
ching Institute on Public Affairs, 

20 Eglinton Avenue East, Suite 203, 
Toronto, Ontario, M4P 1A9 


Eastern Ontario and Western Quebec 
Canadian Council on Working Life 
Forum. As part of a national move- 
ment, the first regional Forum of the 
Canadian Council on Working Life 
(CCWL) was formally established in 
Ottawa on November 26, 1982. 


The objectives of the Eastern On- 
tario and Western Quebec Forum 
are to provide a non-partisan arena 
for dialogue on working life issues 
between the main stakeholders or 
constituencies, to raise awareness, 
and foster an exchange of informa- 
tion and experience on such issues, 
with a view to improving working life 
in organizations. 


The Forum Coordinating Committee 
is made up of seven members who 
were elected on November 26, 1982 
for a one-year term and whose role is 
to coordinate activities and pro- 
grams, provide a communication 
link, and identify and administer 
financing. 


The first Forum program activity will 
take place on March 8, 1983 at 8:00, 
Room 200, West Block, House of 
Commons. The topic to be addressed 
by panelists is ““Ethical Reflections 
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and the Work Place: A Dialogue on 

Jobs, Work and People’’, as raised in 

the recent statement by the Cana- 

dian Conference of Catholic Bish- 

ops. This event will be preceded by a 
usiness meeting. 


For more information on the Eastern 
Ontario and Western Quebec Fo- 
rum, please write to: CCWL Re- 
gional Forum, c/o Bell Canada, P.O. 
| Box 8239, 170 Laurier Avenue West, 
Room 202, Ottawa K1G 3J4 or con- 

| tact Lucie Brunet at (613) 593-7631 

| or David McDuffe at (613) 238-3717. 
| 


Vew Horizons in Occupational Health 
ind Safety: from May 8 to 13, 1983, 
| in Ottawa-Hull, the Canadian Centre 
| for Occupational Health and Safety 
| host to an expected 2,000 par- 


WI! 
| ticipants from around the world. 
ding experts will present scien- 
and technical papers. There will 
film showings, and health and 
fety sessions on agriculture, min- 
:, construction, research, informa- 
n and the role of safety engineers. 
pecial problems of developing 
ntries will also be addressed. 


‘information contact: 
Jrganizing Committee, 
tre for Occupational 
Safety, 500-300 Slater 
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Socio-technical systems course: ‘De- 
signing more effective organizations 
to improve productivity and the 
quality of working life: a socio- 
technical systems approach,’ will be 
held in Toronto from March 21-25, 
1983. 


For further information contact: 
John J. Cotter and Associates, 11165 
Valley Spring Lane, North Holly- 
wood, California 91602. 


Undergraduate course in Socio-techni- 
cal Systems Analysis: A course (with 
hands on project work) will likely be 
offered in the 1983 Winter semester 
at the University of Regina. It will be 
open to other than university stu- 
dents, by special arrangement. For 
further information contact Dr. Kal- 
burgi Srinivas, (306) 584-4717. 


England 


Bath International Exploratory 
Conference: ‘Management in Chang- 
ing Circumstances’ February 20-26, 
1983: This conference continues the 
series begun with the joint Bath- 
Tavistock conferences. The 16th in 
the series offered by the University 
of Bath, the purpose of the confer- 
ence is to explore group situations 
and to relate them to members’ 
working experience of understanding 
and action in changing circum- 
stances. Registration and more de- 
tailed information from Geoffrey 
Hutton, Centre for the Study of Or- 
ganizational Change and Develop- 
ment, University of Bath, Claverton 
Down, Bath BA2 7AY, telephone 
0225-61244. 


France 


International Conference Planned: 
Eurojobs has commenced the plan- 
ning for a large, international confer- 
ence which will focus on organizing 
for productivity and quality. It will 
be held in Paris, France from 12-14 
September 1984. They are aiming for 
700 participants. For information 
contact: Eurojobs, Hovslagargatan 
5, S-111, 48 Stockholm, Sweden. 


United States 


Midwest QWL Institute: The Institute 
is administered by the Michigan 
Quality of Work Life Council. Its 
purpose is to provide the knowledge 
and skills that are the key to success- 
fully initiating, implementing, and 
maintaining the QWL process. 


The Institute’s faculty is offering 
courses covering the exploration of 
basic issues, building QWL skills, 
and the development of new know- 
ledge. The courses have been de- 
signed to foster the highest possible 
level of self-sufficiency on the part of 
companies and unions involved in 
QWL. The details of the Midwest In- 
stitute’s 1982/3 course offerings can 
be obtained by contacting Carolyn 
Pomeroy M.Q.W.L.C., 755 West 
Big Beaver, Suite 508, Troy, Michi- 
gan 48084, telephone (313) 362-1612. 


Northeast Labor Management Center. 
Quality of Work Life Institute. A 
workshop on “Designing and im- 
proving employee involvement for 
continuing productivity and QWL in- 
creases”’ will be held March 9-11, 
and April 7-8, 1983 in Dedham, Mas- 
sachusetts. To register, contact the 
Center at 30 Church St., Belmont, 
MA 02178, USA. Telephone (617) 
489-4002. 


REFERENCE 


The Ontario Quality of Working Life 
Centre operates an information ser- 
vice which includes the distribution of 
information kits, brochures and arti- 
cles, etc., the performance of litera- 
ture searches, and the publication of 
papers on QWL. For information 
contact: Ontario Quality of Working 
Life Centre, Ontario Ministry of 
Labour, 15th floor, 400 University 
Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, M7A 1T7, 
tel: 416-965-5958. 


Selected readings 9 


The following articles are a sample of 
some articles which deal with the 
theme of this issue ‘Learning and the 
quality of working life’. They are 
available free of charge from the in- 
formation service of the Centre. 


1. Emery, Merrelyn. Using Com- 
mon Sense in QWL. Working Paper 
#1, January, 1983, Ontario 
Quality of Working Life Centre. 


2. Michael, D.N. and Mirvis, P.H. 
‘Changing, Erring and Learning’ 
in Failures in Organization Devel- 
opment and Change, Mirvis, P.H. 
and Berg, D.N. (Editors), John 
Wiley & Sons Ltd. 1977. 


3. Williams, T.A. Learning to Man- 
age Our Futures, John Wiley & 
Sons Ltd. 1982. 


New publications 9 


Agassi, Judith Buber: Comparing the 
Work Attitudes of Women and Men. 
Lexington Books, D.C. Heath and 
Company, Toronto. This book is a 
follow-up of a previous book, 
Women on the Job: the Attitudes of 
Women to Their Work (Lexington 
Books, 1979). It deals with two basic 
problems of the world of work, that 
of the alienation from work and that 
of the difference between the sexes 
in various work attitudes, ranging 
from the instrumental attitude to 
work through active concern for vari- 
Ous negative aspects of the work situ- 
ations, interest in advancement, self- 
confidence about one’s ability to per- 
form more challenging work, and 


work satisfaction, to commitment to 
employment and self-image as a 
basic breadwinner. 


Bekemans, L. (ed.): The Organisa- 
tion of Working Time; European 
Centre for Work and Society (1982). 


This book contains papers presented 
at a seminar sponsored by the EEC 
in October 1981, and is the first in a 
new collection entitled New Patterns 
in Employment. The subjects cov- 
ered in this volume are: Alternative 
Work Patterns by B. Teriet; Central 
Issues in Part Time Work by J.P. Jal- 
lade; and Employment Policy, 
Organisation of Working Time and 
Unemployment in Belgium by B. 
Martens. Available from the Centre 
at P.O. Box 3073, 6202 NB Maas- 
tricht, Holland; Gld 20. 


Bowditch, James: Improving the 
Quality of Worklife: A Survey 
Methodology; Auburn House Pub- 
lishing (1982). This is a longitudinal 
study of worklife environment, the 
methodology of its assessment and 
the impact on it of organizational 
change. 


Brandstatter, H.; Davis, J.H.; and 
Stocker-Kreichgauer, G. (eds.): 
Group Decision Making; European 
Monographs in Social Psychology 25; 
Academic Press, London (1982). 


This book develops from the idea 
that the prototype for group decision 
making is a task-oriented collection 
of individuals who interact and, de- 
spite preferences and disagreements, 
reach a consensus. All the contribu- 
tions are studies of particular themes 
in group decision making and not 
merely interpretations of data from a 
few specific case studies. The book is 
an up-to-date account of theoretical 
notions and methodological ap- 
proaches as well as empirical 
findings. The book is divided into six 
parts, each in a particular area — so- 
cial decision schemes, choice shifts, 
social emotions in group decisions, 
bargaining, social influences in indi- 
vidual judgement, and ‘group-think.’ 


Dowling, M.J. (ed.): Employee Par- 
ticipation: Practice and Attitudes in 
North-West Manufacturing Industry, 
U.K. Department of Employment. 
Research Administration; Research 
Paper No.27. (1981). 


This report is based on a programme 
of interviews in private sector firms 
in Manchester and the North-West 
of England conducted between Octo- 
ber 1978 and March 1979, with sen- 
ior management from 25 large-scale 
companies and full-time officials of 
14 trade unions. The aim of the inter- 
viewers was to establish: current 
practices vis-a-vis employee partici- 
pation in corporate decision-making; 
the views and attitudes of manage- 
ment and trade union officials con- 
cerning various forms of employee 
participation; whether changes were 
being planned in this field and, if so, 
what kind of changes. 


Emery, Merrelyn: Using Common 
Sense in QWL, Working Paper #1, 
January 1983, Ontario Quality of 
Working Life Centre. This paper is a 
challenging analysis of the needs for 
learning and training in the quality of 
working life. Emery acknowledges 
the “gap in our appreciation of the 
reasons for QWL and the ways in 
which such learning is encouraged”’. 
She re-examines some traditional as- 
sumptions about the nature of the 
learning process itself and the ways 
in which those assumptions and the 
systems based upon them have en- 
couraged dependence upon expert 
instruction rather than the innate 
knowledge or commonsense of peo- 
ple themselves. 


Emery contrasts the ‘‘expert”’ and 
the “common sense”’ approaches to 
developing OWL, querying the pop- 
ular myth that extensive training is 
required to “‘prepare”’ people for 
QWL and that OWL improvement 
and redesign must be conducted by 
experts in the field. 


She illustrates this theme in two 
areas — learning to get started (for 
“it is in this phase that we see the 
greatest conflict in assumptions 
about how people learn’’) and the 
skills which self-managing or semi- 
autonomous groups must iearn in or- 
der to function effectively. 


Central to Emery’s argument, is the 
assertion that learning environments 
are intrinsically motivating and that 
the ‘‘creation of such environments is 
a prerequisite to acknowledging hu- 
man individuality, dignity and re- 
sponsibility”. The creation of a 
learning environment at the work- 
place will inevitably have transfera- 
ble effects upon the community and 
society as a whole. 


It is this transferable benefit and the 
importance of new forms of work or- 
ganization to reversing the current 
Depression, which, Emery main- 
tains, will encourage us to invest 
more of our already scarce resources 
in OWL. Such ventures, however, 
must at the same time, be under- 
taken more economically. Here, in 
the final analysis, lies the significance 
of shifting the balance from training 
to learning, from dependence upon 
expert knowledge to using common 
sense. For, as Emery concludes “‘in 
so doing we will not only reduce the 
conventional cost, we will also in- 
crease our human capital and invest 
in the future’. 


Eurojobs: The Age of Job Design. 
Eurojobs, a joint Group on Work 
Organization and Job Design (the 
joint sponsors are the European 
Association for Personnel Manage- 
ment and the European Federation 
of Productivity Services) has just 
published this new booklet in Eng- 
lish written for them by David Jen- 
kins. It provides some contextual 
background on job design and a sur- 
ey of QWL experiences in the ma- 
jor European countries. It is avail- 
ble at no charge from Eurojobs, 
yatan 5, S-111, 48 Stock- 
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pean Foundation for the Im- 
nent of Living and Working 
Conditions: Physical and Psychologi- 
cal Stress at Work; (1982). The last 
year of the Foundation’s four-year 
1 (1980) saw the preparation for a 

of the art’ study on research 
oth physical and psychological 
s at work. It was undertaken by 
1 group of six experts and co-ordi- 
1ated by the Tavistock Institute of 
Human Relations. It was then evalu- 
ted | esentatives of govern- 
iployers and trade unions. 


a 7 


lhe aims of this study were to: ‘col- 
late the existing knowledge on what 
is generally termed ‘stress’ — both 
mental and physical — with particular 
reference to working conditions; 
identify the different conceptual and 
methodological assumptions that lie 
behind these studies, in order to 
evaluate their significance; develop a 
coherent conceptual framework for 
interpreting them, specifying its 
identifiable causes and effects; and 
provide considerations for policy 
makers, including provision for legis- 
lation, which would also specify 
areas for future empirical research.’ 
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The study is accompanied by an ex- 
tensive bibliography. It can be ob- 
tained from Loughlinstown House, 
Shankill, Co. Dublin, Ireland. 


European Foundation for the Im- 
provement of Living and Working 
Conditions, Annual Report 1981. 
The report covers the work program 
of the Foundation for 1981 and 1982. 
One new form of work with which it 
is experimenting, ‘teletravail’, de- 
scribed as ‘work at a distance, some- 
times performed at home and utiliz- 
ing the means of telecommunication 
and data processing systems’. The 
Foundation feels it is ‘of essential in- 
terest for future working patterns 
and conditions.’ The Foundation is 
undertaking an initial survey of the 
extent and spread of teletravail, and 
will make a search for background 
literature and examine the future po- 
tential of this form of work. 


European Trade Union Institute: 
Redesigning Jobs: Western European 
Experiences, Ed. Christer Asplund 
(1981). In his introduction the editor 
examines the need for the redesign 
of jobs and the establishment of new 
forms of work organization in the 
light of new challenges and threats to 
Western European trade unions in 
relation to changed technology and 
its quantitative and qualitative conse- 
quences. 


The report is divided into six main 
chapters, the first being the introduc- 
tion. It then goes on to cover Some 
Background Trends (trade union in- 
terest; job content; new technology 
and its impact; and other relevant 
factors). Chapter III is concerned 
with the redesigning of jobs; Chapter 
IV: Experiences, Solutions for 
Change and Trade Union Responses; 
Chapter V is a guide on How to 
Influence Job Design; and Chapter 
VI gives a summary of the other 
chapters and conclusions derived 
from them. The two annexes cover 
the ETUC Programme for the Im- 
provement of Working Conditions, 
and Selected Research and Advisory 
Institutions in Western Europe. 


European Trade Union Institute: 
Collective Bargaining in Western Eu- 
rope 1980-1981 and Prospects for 
1982; (1982). 


This volume gives the situation gen- 
erally and by country, of the eco- 
nomic background to collective bar- 
gaining in 1980-81 in the EEC, 


EFTA and Spain. The subjects cov- 
ered are: wages, purchasing power 
and pay systems; working time; paid 
educational leave; non-wage bene- 
fits; health and safety; industrial 
democracy, work organization and 
trade union rights; job protection 
and job creation; level of bargaining; 
duration of agreements; sectors not 
covered by agreements; industrial 
disputes; and, finally, future pros- 
pects for 1982. 


It concludes with a questionnaire to 
member organizations, and gives a 
list of ETUI publications. The report 
is available in English, French and 
German, and will shortly be pub- 
lished in Danish, Dutch and Italian. 
Available from the Institute at: Bou- 
levard de I’Imperatrice 66 (Bte 4), 
1000 Brussels, Belgium. 


Forslin, J., Sarapata, A. et al: 
Automation and Industrial Workers: 
A Fifteen Nation Study, Pergamon 
Press, Oxford, England (1981). 


This volume is divided into two 
parts. It is concerned with the impact 
of advanced technology on the atti- 
tudes of workers, work content and 
working conditions. In Part | prelim- 
inary findings and analyses are given 
of five of the countries — Sweden, 
France, Poland, the Soviet Union 
and the United States. Part 2 covers 
Austria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Finland, West and East Germany, 
Hungary, Italy, the U.K. and Yugo- 
slavia. 


Lundstedt, S.B. and Colglazier, 
E.W. (eds.): Managing Innovation: 
The Social Dimensions of Creativity; 
Work in America Institute (1982). 


This volume covers the following 
subjects by a number of experts in 
various fields: Social and Technologi- 
cal Innovation by Harvey Brooks; 
The Human Side of Technological 
Innovation: Labor’s View by S.J. 
Lav and S.H. Ruttenberg; 
Absorption and Adaptation: Japan- 
ese Inventiveness in Technological 
Development by Tetsunori Koizumi; 
Human Factors Affecting Innovation 
and Productivity by Michael Macc- 
oby. Available from the Institute at: 
700 White Plains Road, Scarsdale, 
New York 10583, U.S.A. 


Michigan Quality of Work Life 
Council: The Work Life Review. This 
publication covers a wide range of 
labour-management concerns and 
initiatives currently underway in the 
United States. Subscriptions are 
available at $15 annually by writing 
to, Michigan Quality of Work Life 
Council, 755 West Big Beaver, Suite 
508, Troy, Michigan 48084. 


National Center for Public Produc- 
tivity: National Directory of Centers 
for Productivity and Quality of 
Working Life. Describes the activi- 
ties and program areas of 28 key pro- 
ductivity and QWL centres working 
in the public and private sectors. 
Available from The National Center 
for Public Productivity, John Jay 
College of Criminal Justice, CUNY, 
New York, New York 10019. 


National Union of Provincial Gov- 
ernment Employees: Micro- 
technology: This booklet addresses 
the issue of micro-technology from a 
union perspective. It discusses the 
impact on employment, women, 
health and safety, and the legislative 
and collective bargaining solutions. 
It reviews what unions have accom- 
plished so far, including the text of 
43 existing contract clauses on issues 
ranging from retraining to the right 
of pregnant women to refuse work at 
video display terminals. 


It reviews existing legislative protec- 
tion from the adverse effects of tech- 
nological change and pinpoints areas 
where improvements should be 
made. It also presents checklists for 
union negotiators, to assist in the 
preparation of bargaining demands, 
and one for VDT operators to help 
them assess the quality of their work 
environment. For information con- 
tact: Robert Douglas, Director of 
Communications, 204-2841 River- 
side Dr., Ottawa, Ontario K1V 8N4, 
Tel. (613) 526-1663. 


New Ways to Work: Work Times. 
This is a new international quarterly 
published to provide information ex- 
change on alternative work time. It 


includes information on the range of 
work time alternatives: job sharing; 
compressed work week; flexitime; 
permanent part-time employment; 
and work sharing. It covers the so- 
cial, economic and political angles of 
such work styles, and is to be a pro- 
fessional tool for practitioners, soci- 
ologists, directors of projects, em- 
ployers, union officials and QWL 
organizations. Available from: New 
Ways to Work, 149 Ninth Street, San 
Francisco, California 94103, U.S.A. 


Siegal, Irving H. and Weinberg, 
Edgar: Labor-Management Coopera- 
tion: The American Experience. A 
comprehensive overview of labour- 
management cooperation at the na- 
tional, industry, community/region- 
al, and worksite levels, as well as a 
special look at such efforts within 
public agencies. Published by W.E. 
Upjohn Institute for Employment 
Research, 300 S Westnedge Avenue, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 49007. 


The Swedish Center for Working 
Life, Arbetslivcentrum, recently pub- 
lished its updated English-language 
overview of its 1982-84 research ac- 
tivities (16 pages). Arbetslivcentrum 
also publishes a range of English lan- 
guage QWL reports and studies, all 
available free of charge. A recent ex- 
ample is Job Design and Automation 
in Sweden (110 pages) by Bo Goran- 
zon et al, 1982. For further informa- 
tion write to Arbetslivcentrum, Box 
5606, S-114 86 Stockholm, Sweden. 


The Swedish Employers Confedera- 
tion publishes a variety of booklets 
that encompass many of the innova- 
tions for which Swedish industry has 
become known worldwide. 


The range of publications deal with 
such topics as: 


— New forms of work organization 

— Industrial engineering and person- 
nel management 

— Worker participation 

— Relationships between payment 
systems and work organization 


The following titles are currently 
available: New Factories, Job Reform 
in Sweden, Pay Reform in Sweden, 
Autonomous Groups and Payment 
by Results, The Volkswagen Report, 
The Saab-Scania Report, The Scan 
Vast Report, The Volvo Report, The 
Orrefors Report, The Matfors Re- 
port, The Volvo Kalmar Plant. For 
more information on these publica- 
tions and others contact Birgitta 
Sandstr6m Eriksson, Swedish Em- 
ployers Confederation, Information, 
S-103, 30 Stockholm, Sweden. 


Timperley, S. and Ondrack, D., 
(eds.): The Humanisation of Work: 
A European Perspective (1982). 


The concern of this book, is with the 
quality of working life. The main 
themes arising from the articles in 
the book are: the introduction of 
QWL; the meaning of QWL; OWL 
experiments and programmes; and 
QWL as a social phenomenon. The 
work is divided into five parts. Part 
1. ‘Work Restructuring — the Con- 
cept and the Reality’, includes a 
chapter by Berth Jonsson about the 
strategy employed by Volvo in the 
development of production technol- 
ogy and job design. Part 2 contains 
‘Case Studies of Work Restructuring’ 
including a pilot project in a biscuit 
manufacturing company; and three 
experiments in enrichment of work 
in different French firms. A further 
chapter is concerned with a case 
study in a Swedish insurance com- 
pany — ‘Organizational change and 
quality of life’ and ‘Job redesign and 
the U.K. insurance industry’. Part 4 
gives ‘a critical perspective on huma- 
nisation and ongoing experiments in 
Germany’, and white collar work 
restructuring in Europe. Part 5 cov- 
ers trade unions and the humanisa- 
tion of work and the role of values in 
a third industrial revolution. The ‘re- 
alities and prospects’ of the humani- 
zation of work are summed up in 
conclusion by the editors. Available 
from Armstrong Publishing, London 
Business School, Sussex Place, 
London NW1 4SA, England. 
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United Steelworkers of America. 
Towards a Trade Union QWL 
Agenda. In recent years more and 
more trade unions, rather than react- 
ing to management initiatives, have 
been actively developing their own 
union position on quality of working 
‘ife. The United Steelworkers of 
\merica has just published Towards 
Trade Union QWL Agenda, tracing 
he historical development of work 
ganization from a trade union per- 
spective and outlining the concerns 
f workers in adopting new forms of 
work organization. 


The Agenda argues that the funda- 
mental reasons behind manage- 
ment’s interest in QWL are not hu- 
manistic concerns but rather con- 
cerns over declining productivity and 
the need to redesign work in order to 
fully utilize the new, highly automat- 
ed, continuous process technologies. 


The Agenda includes discussion, 
from a trade union viewpoint, of is- 
s such as the right to organize, 
nt gical change, the role of 
ent in promoting QWL, 

je te chnieal analysis and design, 

psychological implications of 
ganization, hiring prac- 
»s, and the effect on the individual 
union of team work. 


Nork reor 


and on the 


it concludes that if the interests of 
the workers are to be taken into ac- 
. must be implemented 
the collective bargaining 
This is a break with usual 
pra in which collective bargain- 
ing and QWL are seen as separate, 
although related processes. 


Not a ‘how to’ manual, the Agenda is 


written to provide unionists with the 
ound neces ssary to adequately 
the Aree interest by 
;in QW] : 


rspectives and principles out- 
in the Agenda have recently 
been put into practice by the Steel- 
workers in two QWL programs in 
Ontario. 


Copies of Towards a Trade Union 
QWL Agenda are available from the 
Ontario QWL Centre. For further 
information on the Agenda itself, 
contact: fan Curtin, National Repre- 
sentative, United Steelworkers of 
America, 55 Eglinton Avenue 

East, Toronto, Ontario M4P 1B5 


i 
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U.S. Dept. of Labor, Division of Co- 
operative Labor-Management Pro- 
grams: Resources Guide to Labor- 
Management Cooperation. Describes 
181 worksite programs and lists in- 
dustry, regional and area labor-man- 
agement committees along with key 
resource centres. Entries are indexed 
to permit business and labour leaders 
to identify viable programs in their 
region, industry or union. (Copies 
available for $7 each from the U.S. 
Government Printing Office). 


U.S. Dept. of Labor, Division of Co- 
operative Labor-Management Pro- 
grams: The Operation of Area 
Labor-Management Committees. A 
research report assessing why 
ALMCs have been formed, how they 
have functioned to date, and identi- 
fying criteria to assess ALMC effec- 
tiveness. Available from the U.S. 
Department of Labor, Division of 
Cooperative Labor-Management 
Programs, 200 Constitution Avenue, 
N.W. Washington D.C. 20210 (sin- 
gle copies free on request). 


York University, Action Learning 
Resources Group: “Perceptions — A 
Study of Labour-Management and 
Labour-Government Relations.” 
This report deals with trade union 
perspectives on changes in the work- 
place, collective bargaining, manage- 
ment, new technology and programs 
such as quality of working life. It is 
available from the Action Learning 
Resources Group, Room 216, Be- 
thune College, York University, 
Downsview M3J 2R2. 


Journal extracts as 


Economic and Industrial Democracy: 
_Vol. 3, No. 2, May 1982 is a special 
“issue on Poland. Each of the four pa- 
pers in this issue is contributed by a 
Pole. Figa in his paper, Societal 
Sources of Polish Renewal, ‘traces 
the loss of legitimacy of the ruling 
stratum to the dramatic variations in 
the Polish economy, linking it to var- 
ious sources of anti-party movements 
among the workers and the intelli- 
gentsia’. The focus of Minc’s paper, 
The Reasons for the Polish Crisis of 
1980-81 is on the economic cycles 
and their impact on the formation 
and revision of political values in Po- 
land. Pohorille gives details of the 
Polish economy and their effect on 
economic distribution; and Wilczyn- 
ski tells the story of the rise of the 
Poles in their fight for a free working 
class organization. 


Human Relations: Vol. 35, No. 3, 
March 1982 contains the foilowing: 
Job Satisfaction and Life Satisfaction: 
An Empirical Evaluation of their 
Interrelationship by T.L. Keon and 
Bill McDonald is a survey of job sat- 
isfaction, life satisfaction and work 
related attitudes administered to 129 
employees of an autoparts factory. 
The purpose of the study was to in- 
vestigate the relationship between 
job and life satisfaction; the results 
suggested that the two variables were 
jointly determined. 


Other articles are: Top Managers’ 
Beliefs and Rationales for Partic- 
ipation by J.W. Dickens; The Rela- 
tive Contribution of Perceived Skill- 
Utilization and other Perceived Job 
Attributes to the Prediction of Job 
Satisfaction: A Cross-Validating 
Study by G.E. O’Brien; and Work 
Group Flexibility: Development and 
Construct Validation of a Measure by 
Kamil Kozan. 


Human Relations: Vol. 35, No. 5, 
May 1982 has an article by Dr. 
Aaron Nurick on ‘Participation in 
Organizational Change: A Longitu- 
dinal Field Study.’ The study, which 
was carried out under a long-term 
quality of working life experiment, is 


part of a national effort to examine 
collaborative union-management 
problem-solving and change imple- 
mentation. 


Integrator: Journal of the European 
Association of National Productivity 
Centres, April 1, 1982, includes the 
following: a summary of Norway’s 
1982 Productivity Campaign; The 
Role of the Danish Technology 
Agency in Promoting Productivity; 
Guidelines on Improving the Work- 
ing Environment and Working Life at 
the Danish Technology Agency; and 
a piece on the Israel Institute of Pro- 
ductivity by Tony Hubert. 


National Productivity Review: The 
second issue of this journal of pro- 
ductivity management, Vol. 1, No. 
2, Spring 1982, includes the follow- 
ing articles. Marta Mooney’s piece 
on Organizing for Productivity 
Management is based on interviews 
with productivity managers at 
twenty-three firms, and describes the 
evolving strategy of such manage- 
ment. 


Employee Ownership and Industrial 
Relations: The Rath Case gives a de- 
tailed account of this project by two 
consultants at Rath, C. Meek and W. 
Woodworth, in which they describe 
the problems that led to the conver- 
sion, the union-management co-op- 
erative structure, an assessment of 
the results, and a comparison with 
other employee stock ownership 
plans that offer ownership without 
employee participation. 


In his article on Integrating Com- 
puter Systems in Organization 
Design, James Taylor describes how 
socio-technical system design meth- 
ods have been applied to achieve 
maximum integration and perform- 
ance. He also presents two case stud- 
ies: one where a government agency 
computer system fosters organiza- 
tional paralysis; and the other where 
the socio-technical approach helped 
to integrate the computer system 
into the organization of a warehouse. 


Forging the Workteam: Beyond 
Quality Circles by Tom Jackson, 
shows how his ‘Quality Systems’ ap- 
proach to generating productive en- 
ergy in a work system combines as- 
pects of quality circles, problem solv- 
ing, and team building, and is de- 
signed to improve operating 
performance in a relatively short 
time. 


Personnel Management Review: Shell 
International Petroleum Company, 
#52, December 1981-March 1982, 
concentrates on the implications of 
the ‘micro-age’ — data processing, 
union reactions to microprocessors, 
etc, 


An article by Margaret Butteriss 
(SIPC, London) entitled Office De- 
velopment — the Social Challenge, 
covers such things as how the impli- 
cations of office development will af- 
fect other areas of business, how 
change will be managed, and what 
choices there are. She concludes: ‘If 
we continue to identify and manage 
the social consequences of office de- 
velopment rather than allow them to 
flow over us, we have every possibil- 
ity of improving the flow of informa- 
tion and enriching the jobs of those 
involved.’ W.A. Davison of Unilever 
has contributed a piece on the impli- 
cation for personnel of microproces- 
sors. The Japanese have tried to an- 
swer the question of how a labour 
union reacts to microprocessors. 
Hanko van Beinum, of the ‘Econo- 
mist’ Intelligence Unit, puts forward 
his ideas of the impact of the ‘space 
shuttle’ on office automation — the 
choices to be faced by office workers. 
Professor Howard Rosenbrock’s arti- 
cle, entitled Engineers and the Work 
that People Do, discusses also what 
they don’t do —1.e., design jobs that 
match human abilities. Unless they, 
that is, the engineers, realize that the 
human element is all important in 
their designs and seek collaboration 
with the social scientists, this mis- 
match will persist. 


Social Change and Technology in 
Europe; Information Bulletin: #4. 
1982. Commission of the European 
Community. This fourth issue of 
Social Change and Technology in 
Europe is a continuation of the first 
one, and updates and develops it. 
The countries covered are Holland, 
West Germany, Italy, France, Great 
Britain and Belgium. The Dutch re- 
port contains summaries of one ma- 


jor report on the social and economic 
implications of micro-electronics in 
Holland, and gives the reactions of 
the Council of Central Employers 
Organizations. Germany’s contribu- 
tion concerns the government’s pro- 
gramme for the ‘Humanization of 
Working Life’, within which a special 
programme on micro-electronics will 
have 100m DM devoted to it over the 
next three years. 


The Italian report is an attempt to 
survey the state of information and 
action in Italy on the social and eco- 
nomic impact of micro-electronic- 
based information technology. 


The French report concerns itself 
with the social consequences of the 
introduction of information technol- 
ogy since the new government came 
into power in May 1981, and defines 
the main lines of its policy. 


The British report is mainly con- 
cerned with events during the last 
three months of 1981, and is based 
largely on meetings and readings of 
the specialist press and research liter- 
ature. 


Belgium reports its government’s ac- 
tivities, the trade unions’ viewpoints 
and those of the employers, and says 
that the social impact of new technol- 
ogies is only just beginning in that 
country. 


The Information Bulletin can be ob- 
tained from: Miss Sheila Hanna, DG 
V/A/2, Building Archimede, 5th 
Floor, Rue de la Loi 200, B-1049, 
Brussels, Belgium. 


Transatlantic Perspectives: German 
Marshall Fund Publication; The Feb- 
ruary 1982 issue (No. 6) has an arti- 
cle on how Unions and Management 
in Europe Seek to Ease Transition to 
New Technology by Steve Early. The 
author feels that in all probability 
productivity will be increased by the 
introduction of automated equip- 
ment, microprocessors and robots, 
but will also raise ‘serious issues for 
workers affected by the new technol- 
ogy’. However, ‘unions and manage- 
ment in the United States and 
Europe are seeking ways to ease the 
transition.’ The article gives the 
findings of a trade union study group 
from the U.S. who visited European 
unions to get their responses to these 
issues. 


Research 


in progress 9 


Social and psychological effects of 
word processors 


The increasing use of word proces- 
sors in all kinds of organizations in 
Britain brings with it unique oppor- 
tunities, which may at present be 
wasted because of a widespread lack 
of awareness. This project aims to 
highlight the major problems and 
pressures associated with new office 
technology; to define the effects of 
these problems in terms of behav- 
ioural and health outcomes; to de- 
velop strategies to cope with the 
problems and to promote, with effec- 
tive utilization, the facilities offered 
by word processors. 


An initial survey of users in com- 
merce and industry has been con- 
ducted and a selection of organiza- 
tions enlisted to cooperate in the 


1. 


later stages of the research. A pilot 


sh aera 
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study using in-depth interviews has 
been completed in which the expec- 
tations and fears of users, their atti- 
tudes towards new technology, their 
perceptions of its usefulness, its im- 
pact on individual jobs and the office 
as a whole, were explored. 


The data generated by this pilot 
study has been analyzed to provide 
the basis for a questionnaire. A job 
satisfaction measure, a health mea- 
sure (MHQ) and a range of demo- 
graphic details are included. The 


Telex: 06219730 


questionnaire is currently being circ- 
ulated to the major sample group. 
Data thus generated will be subject 
to multivariate analysis in order to 
establish which social and psycholog- 
ical characteristics are predictive of 
user satisfaction. The overall results 
should provide valuable information 
to be used in future implementation 
of word processors and also contri- 
bute towards improved new technol- 
ogy training programs. 


For further information contact Mrs. 
Anna Christine Cox, Researcher, 
Department of Management Sci- 
ences, University of Manchester In- 
stitute of Science and Technology, 
P.O. Box 88, Manchester M60 10D, 
England. 
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‘Management 


in 
transition 


“‘Reaves’ experiment made managers 
edgy... ‘Paul, aren’t you afraid you 
are going to lose your authority, if 
everyone knows your job? Aren’t you 
giving away your authority?’ Reaves 
thought about it. ‘Since I started giving 
it away,’ he said, ‘I’ve never had so 
much authority.’ ”’ 


M. Maccoby, The Leader 


Cover by Ben Mark Holzberg 


One cannot separate management 
and QWL; they are intrinsically 
connected. This is also true for 
unions and QWL. In fact manage- 
ment, unions and QWL are all inter- 
related. Together they form a set, a 
triangular set of relationships, where- 
y a change in one side of the tri- 

igle inevitably will affect the other 
wo sides. 


in this issue of FOCUS, we will look 

at the management-QWL side, and 

particularly at the way the role and 

style of management and the deve- 

lopment of QWL are linked. This 

ink is rather complex because it is 

. The application of the 

and principles of QWL in an 

n has major implications 

anagement system. At the 

ame time, the actual development of 
upproaches in the workplace is 

lent on and determined 


iu 


ement will develop 
itive process based 


al notion, and refers 
f the relationship 

| ge work envi- 
the basis for 

1e way jobs are 

k is organized. 
bureaucratic 
ragmented one- 
yproach and its 

n as a commo- 
ting an organi- 
building 
1omous groups. 
olved in the 
ess affecting 


1e dynamic and 
onment we are living in 
se ds on the organiza- 
of flexibility, active 
mn, cy learning. These 
correspond with the organization 
characteristics of QWL. 


In essence, QWL is an organizational 
design strategy, an organizational 
response to today’s reality. That is 
the reason why QWL is so important 
for organizations today in their 
efforts to be effective and in their 
struggle to survive in an environment 
which is becoming increasingly 
competitive and unpredictable. 


An organization which consists of 
semi-autonomous parts, each with its 
internal coordination and controls, 
obviously makes different demands 
on management than does a more 
traditional bureaucratic structure. As 
all organizations are open systems, 
management must constantly match 
the actual and potential capacities of 
the entreprise to the actual and 
potential requirements of the envi- 
ronment. This is true for all levels of 
the organizations from supervisor to 
the Chief Executive Officer. 


It will be clear that this ‘‘matching”’ 
cannot be done by means of a fixed 
set of methods or techniques. In 
addition to traditional technical 
management skills, managers need 
knowledge of and skills for dealing 
with social processes. However, the 
ability to make judgements about 
actual and potential capacities of the 


organization, as well as about present 


and future environmental require- 
ments, demands more than technical 
competence. It requires leadership 
and commitment. It also requires the 
ability to take distance, to reflect, to 
‘*so into a helicopter’’ to view the 
scene, and to look at oneself. 


The successful leader draws out, 
promotes and defends attitudes and 
values that are shared by the 
members of the enterprise. Leader- 
ship means the ability to express 
organizational objectives in line with 
these values. 


Managers in an organization based 
on QWL values and principles must 
confront the task of promoting and 
developing autonomy and self- 
management within the system. They 
have to bring out the ability and 
willingness of people to handle 
responsibility. They have to promote 
the learning of the people within the 
organization and of the organization 
as a whole. 


In order to facilitate the learning of 
others, whether they are members of 
self-managing groups, or other man- 
agers, Managers must meet two 
requirements. 


First, they must be able to compre- 
hend other people, to have insight 
into the attitudes and feelings of 
others, in other words empathy. One 
can call it social intelligence, i.e., the 


ability to identify with others and to 
understand the position of the other. 


Second, it is difficult to help others 
with the kind of learning involved in 
QWL (e.g.; learning to handle autho- 
rity, to work with and within groups, 
to become confident with one’s own 
competence, and especially learning 
to explore) unless one is in touch 
with one’s own learning style and 
process. This can be called learning 
to learn. Good management within 
QWL requires the ability to recognize 
and understand the way one res- 
ponds to and deals with new experi- 
ences. Above all, it requires the capa- 
bility and the readiness to learn from 
the way one learns, to improve one’s 
learning. Such learning requires high 
levels of personal insight. It means 
being aware of one’s biases, one’s 
values, one’s motives, and one’s 
defense mechanisms. 


To many, QWL may seem very 
“‘radical’’, since it represents a new 
organizational paradigm. However, 
QWL is not trying to change the 
essential nature of organizations, or 
the essential role of management. To 
the contrary, QWL recognizes the 
basic characteristics of organizations, 
and the fundamentals of the manage- 
ment process. QWL allows both the 
organization and management to 
develop in ways which are effective 
and appropriate in today’s world. 


Hans van Beinum 


Supervision in transition 


Where do supervisors fit in QWL projects based on increased worker autonomy? 


Larry Hirschhorn teaches in the So- 
cial Systems Sciences Program at the 
University of Pennsylvania. He and 
the staff at the Ontario QWL Centre 
researched QWL projects across Can- 
ada and the United States to come up 
with this hands-on approach to new 
patterns of supervision. 


The anonymity of all individuals and 
companies has been protected, but all 
quotations and references come from 


_ active participants in ongoing pro- 


Jects. 


QWL means many changes, but one 
thing never changes. The work still 
has to get done. QWL is not 
‘‘business as usual’, but the 
organization must still be managed. 


Quality of working life means a new 
way of managing, a new way of 
getting the work done — by sharing 
decisions, responsibility and learning 
across all levels of the organization. 


That means a new role for 
management. Not just a new style, 
based on polished manners and 
communication gimmicks — but a 
different function. 


Under QWL, the role of manage- 
ment has to change, and so does the 
climate on the office or shop floor. 
These will improve as the organiza- 
tion changes, as new structures that 
encourage participative problem- 


How do you put QWL 
into practice? 


What’s the bottom line, 
and how do people on 
the front line find it? 


How Can Supervisors 
juggle new demands 
for dignity, learning and 
independence ...and 
still keep on schedule? 


Professor Larry 
Hirschhorn and the QWL 
Centre staff look at the 
special problems, chall- 
enges and rewards of 
supervisors in QWL 
settings. 


solving are put in place. Desirable 
communication and personality 
styles will be vested in the system 
as supervisors acquire skills in man- 
aging systems, not just tasks and 
people. 


A changeover to QWL will bring 
about organizational effectiveness 
and personal growth. But like all 
other breakthroughs, it will have its 
share of growing pains and teething 
problems. Supervisors are on the 
front line of many of these transition 
difficulties, and this article is an at- 
tempt to bring experience to bear 
and help supervisors avoid repeating 
some common errors. 


Until recently, the problems faced by 
front-line supervisors under QWL 
have been neglected by promoters of 
work reform. Too often, supervisors 
have been viewed as villains out to 


sabotage new schemes for distribut- 
ing power and responsibility. 


Writers who make these accusations 
are quick to criticize, but slow to un- 
derstand, all the problems that su- 
pervisors face when QWL is intro- 
duced. ‘‘Whose ass is going to be on 
the line when this thing falls apart?” 
was the natural reaction of one fore- 
man. ““You’re giving your humanistic 
lecture to the wrong guy,” said an- 
ther. “Tell my boss.”’ 


Before condemning these supervi- 
sors as “doubting Thomases”’ caught 
up in status anxieties, it’s worthwhile 
seeing the problem from their point 
of view. They are asked to “‘play it 

” to “loosen the screws”’ all 
week, but they have to “‘pick up the 
loose ends” and “‘get this done by 
Friday.” 


loose, 


hey are not privy to the top-man- 
ment overview of large-scale so- 
ket changes. “Top man- 
nt looks outward, and their 
ions often befuddle those who 
focus inward. They are ex- 
pected to consult with people ‘‘be- 
low,” but no-one “‘above”’ has con- 
sulted with them. “If managers want 
nen to talk with the workers, 
then managers should talk with the 
foremen,” one supervisor put it. 
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e, the transition process in- 
ly involves psychological ten- 
ervisors. After all, they 
were b ht up under certain views 
of eter jal effectiveness which 
10W have to be overcome. Their po- 
ition in the chain of command is no 
‘as clear and visible as it once 
If new roles and responsibilities 
10t clearly outlined, confusion 
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shopfloor power 


“Anyone familiar with the realities of 
manufacture will be conscious of 
shopfloor ability to plan and control the 
work done. If this ability is not allowed 
positive expression, it will take negative 
shape. . . In the words of a recent com- 
mentator: ‘The question is not whether 
power should be shared, because power 
is already being shared. The question is 
whether the sharing is being done 
effectively!’ 


David Jenkins 
“The Supervisor Solution”’ 


Repairing giant tongs on He spot requires high levels of judgement and 
autonomy in the workforce. The traditional ‘‘line’’ functions of supervisors 
are not relevant here. 


and anxiety — even a sense of be- 
trayal — are inevitable. 


Supervisors cannot function effec- 
tively under QWL unless these dou- 
ble binds are undone. They must 
have assurance that their salary, em- 
ployment, and indeed their role, are 
secure. They must be involved in all 
phases of QWL redesign; they 
should, in fact, meet regularly as a 
group for peer support and learning. 
Evaluation and performance 
schemes must be adjusted to reward 
supervisors for trying out new roles. 
Otherwise, supervisors will fear be- 
ing punished for work-team errors, 
and will hold onto practices that 
avoid harassment from above. Su- 
pervisors who are interested in pro- 
motions also need to know that they 
can be credited for group as well as 
individual performance. 


If these conditions are met, then su- 
pervisors can enjoy the excitement of 
a new role that promises to release 
them from “roadrunner” and “‘flak- 
catcher”’ positions, and opens up av- 
enues for leadership ability. They 
can step out of their old policing and 
firefighting shoes and try on some 
new hats — begin to develop as coach- 
es, teachers and co-ordinators. 


New challenges 

These considerations will not elimi- 
nate the difficulties supervisors face 
under QWL. They merely assure 


that difficulties can be faced in a cre- 
ative way. 


At this stage of QWL development, 
supervisors must still blaze new trails 
that will set them apart as leaders. 
Traditional theories of management 
do not apply to the complexities of 
work-group life. 


QWL supervisors must learn how to 
motivate and control without resort- 
ing to what one supervisor called 
“the traditional manipulative tools. 
They must facilitate the work-group 
process, while removing themselves 
from its centre. They must under- 
stand group dynamics, and the tech- 
niques of ‘‘leading from behind.” 
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Problems commonly arise when su- 
pervisors confuse the QWL manage- 
ment system with their stereotype of 
the QWL style. Thus, many well-in- 
tentioned supervisors try to avoid 
“being too bossy,” or exercising too 
much authority, and try to restrain 
themselves and “‘hold back.” These 
efforts lead supervisors away from 
the real challenges of passing on 
their expertise or experience, and of 
maintaining on-going consultation 
with work teams. Indeed, some man- 
agers undermine the learning process 
precisely because they fail to inter- 
vene when necessary. 


QWL is not a work-place version of 
“do your own thing.” It is not the ab- 


dictation of leadership, or manage- 
ment by default. It is an approach to 
developing systems that allows 
everyone to learn and develop, to 
fulfill themselves while fulfilling their 
jobs. 


A supervisor is not “in charge”’ in the 
same way as before, but this does not 
mean that supervisors can avoid par- 
ticipating and intervening when their 
direction is needed. Indeed they 
must intervene and participate more 
consciously than before, because 
they must help train work groups for 
new responsibilities. 


Many problems in QWL plants de- 
veloped as a result of supervisors 
who “held back”’ too long, and then 
over-corrected in a panic. In both 
cases, they mistook the style for the 
substance of management. 


At one work-redesign plant 

for instance, workers were insuffi- 
ciently trained to handle new equip- 
ment. ‘“There we were up to our 
knees in junk because we didn’t 
know how to manage the technol- 
ogy,’ one worker recalled. Top man- 
agement “‘got the jitters,” he 
charged, and imposed a new level of 
supervisors as a short-term solution. 
Workers interpreted this as manage- 
ment’s low commitment to QWL 
ideals. ‘“They covered their asses and 
got Head Office off their backs,”’ one 
worker complained. ‘‘But it was a 
unilateral decision. The decision 
should have been made collabora- 
tively. 


“This company had serious problems 
with the QWL concept,” the worker 
continued. ‘“They grafted a radical 
organization onto an old one, and we 
ended up with panic. Despite their 
support for QWL, top management 
had old ideas about supervision and 
how you manage a start-up.” 


“There was another option,’’ this 
worker insisted. And there was. The 
20-20 vision of hindsight tells us that 
the problem lay in a poorly designed 
system for monitoring development 
of the project and for identifying and 
working through possible changes 
with all those involved. The rapid 
turnaround in supervisory style did 
not betray commitment to QWL as 
much as it demonstrated lack of 
appreciation of the need for ongoing 
learning. Workers and supervisors 
did not need to go back to an old 
style of supervision; they need to go 
forward to a new style of learning. 


No-one likes to work with a boss looking over their shoulder. But QWL super- 


Stock Exchange 


visors are mistaken if they fail to participate and provide leadership. 


Sharp unpredictable swings from 
“‘lax’’ to ‘‘strict’’ supervision are 
common when supervisors fail to 
participate in decision-making. Parti- 
cipation in decision-making cannot 
be avoided. It can, however, take 
many forms - initiation, consulta- 
tion, being involved or approval of 
recommendation - but if participa- 
tion in decision-making is seen as a 
yes-no, in-out choice, problems will 
develop. 


At one wholesale warehouse, for in- 
stance, a supervisor ‘“‘held back” 
from dealing with a work team’s in- 
ability to develop a plan for rotating 
shifts. After considerable time had 
passed, the supervisor “moved in,” 


and imposed a schedule. Again, the 
supervisor appeared “‘bossy” “‘when 
it came to the crunch.” In reality, his 
role had not been appropriately 
developed in the early stages of 
planning. 


The simple rule of thumb is: workers 
who are experiencing difficulty want 
help. They do not want to be bossed, 
they do not want to be blamed, they 
want to tap the experience and 
knowledge of someone who can help 
solve the problem. 


Thus, there was no resistance from 
self-regulating work teams in one 
factory when management assigned 
an expert to the team. “‘I can learna 
lot from him. He started as a techni- 
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cian and knows the line,”’ one of the 
workers remembered. ‘““The men are 
now more co-operative and energet- 
ic. We get things done quicker.” 


The responsibility to participate, 

to train, and to provide resources 
does not require policing. The 

two are as different as chalk and 
cheese. Here, it is worth remember- 
ng that QWL is not a “gift” to the 
workers; on the contrary, it demands 
new qualities and responsibilities of 
them. QWL supervisors must learn 
to trust the process, and not act like 
the over-anxious gardener who kept 
pulling up the flowers to see how the 
roots were taking. 


QWL makes a commitment to pro- 
viding ‘‘elbow room” for workers, 
and this includes room to make expe- 
riments and mistakes without fear of 
reprisal. Learning cannot take place 
without mistakes. Trainers who 

teach drivers on the long-haul rigs 
encourage mistakes, so that drivers 
will learn crucial lessons on how to 
correct for an error. In the same 
way, the manager of a major chemi- 
cal plant trains himself to keep calm 
when mistakes are made. ‘““‘When oil 


The perfect failure 


lhe perfect failure concept arises from 
simple recognition that all research 
and development is inherently risky, 
that the only way to succeed at all is 
through lots of tries, that 
management’s primary objectives 
should be to induce lots of tries, and 
that a good try that results in some 
learning is to be celebrated even when 
it fails... 


. . Tolerance for failure is a very 
fic part of the excellent company 
ure ~ and that lesson comes 

tly from the top. Champions have 
to make lots of tries and consequently 
they suffer some failures or the 
organization won’t learn. 


“One vital observation about failure: 
it’s a lot less punishing with regular 
dialogue. The big failures, the ones 
that really leave scars, are usually the 
ones in which a project was allowed to 
go on for years without serious 
guidance,’’ 

T. Peters, R. Waterman 

In Search of Excellence, 

Lessons from America’s 

Best-Run Companies 


Workers in QWL projects don’t want 
to go back to old styles of supervision. 
They want to move forward to new 
styles of learning. 


spills on the floor, you treat it as ex- 
perience value,” he says. ‘““Were 
there sufficient valves? Were materi- 
als blocking the valve?” 


Looking for a scapegoat accom- 
plishes nothing. Checking for a sys- 
tem error, learning how to correct an 
error — that is the bittersweet job of 
QWL supervisors. 


System committees 

Of course, all of this seems easy on 
paper, which leads to the next point. 
Confusion of management style and 
substance, or hesitation about per- 
sonal and group dynamics, are so 
common to QWL projects that some 
ground rules should be put down on 
paper. That’s how to turn attention 
toward a system, and away from the 
touch-and-go of particular personali- 
ties and situations. 


Although QWL emphasizes system 
redesign, the system requires a high 
order of teaching, learning, and com- 
munication ability from supervisors 
and workers. In the transition peri- 
od, when everyone’s “‘testy and test- 
ing,” it helps to de-personalize diffi- 
culties by setting out clear 
procedures and expectations. It also 
helps, participants in one project be- 


lieve, to slow things down and give 
people time to understand what’s 
happening. 


Successful QWL plants spend time 
developing social system commit- 
tees, norm review boards, good- 
practice handbooks, and relating 
QWL developments to the collective 
agreement. They meet in a prob- 
lem-solving environment and moni- 
tor specific problems of the transition 
to QWL on an on-going basis. Rules 
and procedures set out general 
guidelines for predictable behaviour 
and for conflict resolution, and thus 
reduce individual anxieties. 


These committees and review boards 
also provide a format for building 
ongoing redesign into the system. 
They build flexibility and self correc- 
tion into the system. 


It’s been found that when workers 
and supervisors feel secure about the 
rules and the fairness of review 
boards, everyone feels freer to try 
something new and better. Ironical- 
ly, a set of rules and a sense of order 
at the cross-plant level do not create 
bureaucracy but openness. 


So far, this article has concentrated 
on problems confronted by supervi- 
sors in QWL settings. There are two 
reasons for this approach. 


First, the QWL movement is mature 
enough that we are translating the- 
ory into action. We have learned 
about the need to improve both. 


Second, the FORUM section of our 
news journal, based on interviews 
with supervisors pioneering the im- 
plementation of QWL in Ontario, 
gives better evidence of the virtues of 
QWL than any general overview. 


And that is the ultimate test. Pro- 
jects have their starts and stops, their 
highs and lows. They have their mo- 
ments when ‘“‘catch as catch can’’ is 
the driving force. And no one is ever 
sure where it’s all going. “It was hel- 
ter-skelter,’’ one proud QWL man- 
ager of an Ontario mine told us, “but 
we built a 1983 Ferrari out of spare 
parts.” 


Reference 
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for a more participatory politics: Workers’ 
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QWL - Views from the front line 


How do you “break the ice” when starting up a QWL 
project? What tests have to be passed? What hap- 
pens to supervisors once QWL has been estab- 
lished? How do they feel about the changes they’ve 
experienced? What would they do differently? 


“Managing 
people rather 


than events”’ 


To find the answers to these questions, Tom Rankin 
and Jacquie Mansell of the Ontario QWL Centre 
talked to those with first-hand experience — supervi- 
sors and managers involved in joint union-manage- 
ment QWL projects. 


ms “‘They don’t hear 
e you until a crisis 
comes along” 


Real Sarrazin and Louise Gaumond, supervisors at 
Canada Post. Hank Salin, team leader at Dominion 
Foods. Ron Dakers, executive vice-president at 
Eldorado Resources. Gerry Kingsley, warehouse 
supervisor at Falconbridge. Nina Willcocks, revenue 
office manager, Ontario Ministry of Consumer and 
Commercial Relations. 


Ron Dakers 


‘“‘We learned - Nina Willcocks 
the hard way” 


They don’t claim credit for the success of their pro- 
jects — that credit belongs to all participants. But 
they do claim to have learned something about the 
QWL process. And they talk frankly about the prob- 
lems they had to overcome and the challenges they 
see ahead. 


Real Sarrazin 
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Breaking the ice 


‘‘We had to clear the air ”’ 


Everyone was suspicious at first. 
Everybody was scared. We didn’t 
know where we were going. 


First, we had to clear the air with a 
joint union-management statement 
that no jobs would be lost as a result 
QWL. That was a big relief for 
everyone, especially for me as a su- 
| pervisor. I had been worried that I 
would be declared redundant. 


We got caught up in the jargon of 
“socio-technical design” for about a 
year, and then we had a “‘brain- 
storming” session in our warehouse 
committee meeting. 


started to redesign my job asa 
isor and that’s how we broke 
Dut of 25 tasks that we 
rmed, there were 13 tasks 
‘kers on the shop-fioor 

anted to handle. It worked out very 


ey don’t hear you until a crisis 


2s along ”’ 


Gerry Kingsley 


ry hard concept to pin 
sed the analogy of turning a 
1ent unit into a condo- 
here people maintain their 
have voting rights on 
mon areas. I was desperate for 


some way to explain it. 


all, risk taking isn’t something that 
people rush out to do. So, before 

‘ing into the unknown, you have 
= a solid group. People 
1't take risks unless they trust 


“j 


! 
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| The basic requirement is trust. After 
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It’s all in how you deal with everyday 
problems that come up and hit you 
over the head. People listen to you 
when you talk about new and fairer 
ways, but they don’t hear you until a 
crisis comes along. Then they mea- 
sure how you deal with it. That’s how 
they find out whether you behave in 
a fair way, or whether you’re just 
talking about fairness as a way to get 
gold stars for yourself. 


Nina Willcocks 


‘Employees are somewhat skeptical’’ 


I think it’s probably easier to estab- 
lish a QWL program in a brand-néw 
plant, but there are still problems. 


The start-up of a new plant is always 
a difficult period for everybody, in- 
cluding management. We sometimes 
get too busy to pay enough atten- 
tion to personal relations that are 
forming. 


It’s also hard to introduce a new con- 
cept, like the QWL program, in an 
area with a work force that’s used to 
more traditional management styles. 
Employees are somewhat skeptical 
and may look at it as another one of 
management’s gimmicks. It takes 
some time to show that they will 
benefit as well as the company. 


Apart from the need to be patient, I 
think I’ve learned two lessons. First, 
any program that drags out at the 
start loses momentum. Second, man- 
agement has to continue motivating 
the concept and introducing it di- 
rectly into their management style. 


Senior management should be in- 
volved from the early stages, so that 
they have a full understanding of 
what’s involved and where the pro- 
gram leads. Our own program 
suffered stops and starts, and it has 


. 


QWL committee at Canada Post, Data Conversion Centre of the Computer Op- 
erations Branch 


required some initiative on my 
part to keep the program going. I 
think that’s the role of senior 
management. 


Ron Dakers 


“The workers had to test us’’ 


It took at least six months before the 
workers felt at ease with us. They 
didn’t trust us, and suspected that 
something was behind our move, 
that we would end up taking more 
than we gave. These problems all led 
back to a lack of trust at the start. 
We started with information sessions 
where we really tried to inform 
employees so they could decide if 
they wanted to go ahead with the 
project. And when the vote was 
actually taken, it was 100 per cent in 
favour. 


In a sense, the workers had to test us 
—and make us prove that we weren’t 
after anything from them, that we 
were only trying to create a better 
place to work. After a while, they 
“tried” us. One of the first things 
they came up with was a staggering 
of hours and lunch periods. There 
was no problem in achieving this. 


Once they saw results, it started to 
work. People thought: ““Maybe man- 
agement does mean what they say.” 


Real Sarrazin 


On the line 


“Everyone chips in now’’ 


At first, I figured my job would be- 
come redundant, that they wouldn’t 
need me anymore. But that’s not so. 
I think they need me more than be- 
fore, because I’ve got time to go out 
in the field and work with people in 
the shop. 


Most of the paperwork that used to 
take up to five hours a day is now 
handled by the workers. Everyone 
chips in now, and things get done au- 
tomatically. 


Before, I had to walk around and 
say: “How about sweeping the 
floor.” I was a bit of a policeman. 
Now, I’m more of a co-ordinator, a 
coach. 


I have a better feeling because I’m 
closer with the fellows. I don’t have 
to go home and wonder: “Geez, am I 
going to get the cold shoulder tomor- 
row?” Now I have a much better 
feeling. 


Siew vi 


A greenfield site warehouse takes shape as a QWL project. Hank Salin was a 


Gerry Kingsley 


“Tt was rush, rush, rush’’ 


Communication between managers, 
supervisors and employees used to 
be very bad. I had to look at my 
work-load and distribute it. It was 
rush, rush, rush; I had the work to 
look after. The employees were say- 
ing they wanted to talk to the super- 
visors, but we never had the time. 


I am still busy now, but I have more 
time to talk and to actually super- 
vise. So I have a bit of a personnel 
function in my job. There is lots of 
communication. You get to hear if 
the staff likes something or not. A 
lot of times it’s better, because you 
get other points of view. We make 
better decisions. 


We supervisors have to give our 
share too. In QWL, you’re so close 
together, sharing the responsibility. 
Communication with the employees - 
that’s the main thing. 


Louise Gaumond 


member of the design team and a team leader. 


“It’s still a real world’’ 


I think the main thing about the 
“‘do’s”’ is to be very realistic; you are 
still living in a real world. Which 
brings up the “‘don’ts — don’t promise 
some fantasy world where everything 
is peachy and rosy. Otherwise, peo- 
ple might expect to take over the 
manager’s position right away, or 
might wonder why they aren’t being 
promoted to the main functions 
within the department. 


People have to realize it’s still a real 
world, and certain jobs still have to 
be done. The bad jobs don’t go away. 


Hank Salin 


“‘His career could suffer’’ 


I think the person whose career can 
suffer most in a QWL program is the 
first-line supervisor, the type of per- 
son who has risen from the ranks be- 
cause of his specific knowledge of a 
particular operation. 


Under some QWL programs, the 
first-line supervisor will essentially 


work himself out of a job. That can’t 
help but concern people. The older 
supervisors must be wondering: 
‘“‘What’s in it for me?”’ 


The staff specialist is in a similar 
position. His career could suffer if he 
didn’t become involved in a QWL 
program, if he stayed in a very spe- 
cialized function. His career path 
would be limited, because the people 
in line for management jobs would 
need a broader experience in han- 
dling people. 


Ron Dakers 


“(We learned the hard way’’ 


When you go from conventional to 
Quality of Working Life manage- 
ment, it’s very hard to determine 
what you are doing wrong — because 
you’re not sure what is required. 
Even today, it’s still pretty hard to 
determine. We learned once we were 
in the project. We learned the hard 
way. 


But once you're involved, you’re in- 
volved. 


Real Sarrazin 


Looking forward 
Looking backward 


“‘You don’t want to go back”’ 


As a team manager, I feel like I’ve 
been in training for three years and 
I’ve got 27 teachers out there train- 
ing me. Everybody’s in the same 
boat. We all started green‘together. 
So the learning goes both ways. 


I like developing the human relations 
end of my job. I never did enjoy the 
“0 get ’em”’ type of supervision. 


In the traditional warehouse, you are 
strictly the front-line enforcer, rather 
than a consultant or trainer. You’re 
in charge of policing, disciplining, 
making sure that everything is fol- 
lowed verbatim. 


As a team manager, I would almost 


put myself into a personnel manage- 
ment position, rather than a supervi- 
sory position. I provide mainly 


guidelines, reference points, training 
— that sort of thing. You need the 
specific technical skills and you need 
to know how to pass these skills on. 
It’s more of a consulting and guid- 
ance role. 


People still check with me. You can 
give people all the decision making 
they want; it’s still human nature to 
want some reassurance that your de- 
cision is right. 


You need to be a facilitator, helping 
people when they need it. You don’t 
give directives and tell people what 
to do. I had to learn to be consulta- 
tive in lots of subtle ways, so that 
people could learn from within 

| themselves to do things better. 


sure enjoy it, and that’s the bottom 
li \ce you’ve been there, you 
don’t want to go back to anything 


else. 


Hank Salin 
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“Managing people rather than events’’ 


I think that Canada is suffering from 


hard. It’s up to management to try 
and remove all the impediments that 
prevent people from doing a good 
job. 
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That requires new skills. We will 
have to rely more on the skills of 
managing people rather than events. 
Management should mean delegat- 
ing work to others, allowing them to 
do that work, rather than being so 
closely involved in that work. 


And that’s always difficult. As you 
give more responsibility to others, 
you lose a certain amount of author- 
ity from the responsibility that you 
carried. I happen to believe that’s 
the role of a manager — to work your- 
self out of a particular function. We 
have to look for different functions, 
perhaps for broader concepts that let 
people work up to their maximum 
abilities. 


We have to involve more people in 
the solution of problems. You give 

up some authority when you do that, 
but you get the benefit of seeing other 
people doing the job you once did. 


Ron Dakers 


Nina Willcocks 
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“‘Everyone is looking to see what the 
boss wants”’ 


There’s nothing new about QWL 
values. But traditional management 
just tends to spend less time main- 
taining these values, because everyone 
is looking to see what the boss wants. 


A lot of management trainee courses 
stress success stories based on: 
“Don’t interpret your job your way. 
Interpret it the way your boss does. 
Remember who does your perform- 
ance appraisal.” 


I feel that the people who know my 
performance best are the people who 
work for me. But they don’t have 
any input into promotion or merit re- 
view. Our evaluation systems have to 
become more scientific. 


Nina Wilcox 


“‘Gee, this plant is ours”’ 


No matter what you do, when people 
are first given a chance to speak up, 
there are a lot of bitches that come 
out. At the start, there were a lot of 
“bitch-list” things that came up at 
meetings. This goes on until you get 
to things like: what kind of pencils 
everyone wants. Finally, everyone 
just exhausts himself and realizes 
that it’s a waste of time. 


People had never been given the op- 
portunity to make decisions before. 
So they couldn’t do anything until 
they realized: “Gee, this is our plant, 
and we can do whatever we want to 
make the plant more efficient and 
better for ourselves.” 


After a year or so, some of the ex- 
citement is gone. Sometimes QWL 
becomes too good and a lot of chal- 
lenges are lost. Things run too 
smoothly — no more fires to run to. 


The last big thing I did was set up a 
pingpong tournament. We’ll have to 
find some other avenues for promo- 
tion and growth. 


The ultimate would be that the work- 
ers become completely autonomous 
and management is no longer re- 
quired. The key is handed over to 
the people and they can come in, 
open the door, and that’s it. That’s 
the ultimate of QWL. 

Hank Salin 


In pursuit of excellence 


Television drama demands precision and perfection under heavy deadline pressures. It also requires initiative, team- 


work and commitment behind the scenes. These are the values that produce excellence in the business world, say Peters 
and Waterman, authors of In Search of Excellence. 


by Don de Guerre 


American managerial know-how 
isn’t exactly a hot export item these 
days, but Thomas Peters and Robert 
Waterman have produced a manage- 
ment self-help book based on the 
proposition that home-grown excel- 
lence offers plenty of examples for 
improvement. North Americans 
don’t need to look to Japan, Jn 
Search of Excellence (New York: 
Harper and Row, 1983) insists. They 
should look for the features that dis- 
tinguish excellence right here. 


Hailed by management as a land- 
mark study, the book promotes eight 
organizational changes, many of 
which dovetail with a QWL vision of 
effective organization. 


According to Peters and Waterman, 
excellent companies are driven by 
humane values rather than by the im- 
personal logic of technology and effi- 
ciency. Likewise, QWL organiza- 


tions recognize themselves as a mini- 
society and establish human values 
as a touchstone of internal social pol- 
icy. At Shell Canada’s petrochemical 
plant in Sarnia, for example, organi- 
zation members commonly refer to 
the organizational philosophy in car- 
rying out their day-by-day affairs. 


Excellent companies, Peters and 
Waterman tell us, achieve productiv- 
ity through people. Employees are 
treated with dignity and regarded as 
partners. In QWL organizations as 
well, self-maintaining work teams ac- 
cept responsibility for output while 
management accepts responsibility 
to see that these teams have ade- 
quate skills and resources to perform 
effectively. 


Autonomy and entrepreneurship are 
encouraged in excellent companies. 
Decisions are pushed down the hier- 
archy in an almost radical decentrali- 
zation. Experimentation and risk are 


encouraged. Failure is treated as a 
learning opportunity. Likewise QWL 
organizations and workteams con- 
stantly seek new and better ways to 
do things, rather than simply ‘“‘do as 
they’re told.” 


Excellent companies, in their view, 
are simultaneously loose and tight. 
Tight on values. Loose on everything 
else. They combine discipline and 
freedom — control plus flexibility, in- 
novation, informality. They have 
long-term focus, but seldom a long- 
range plan. 


Likewise QWL organizations build 
controls directly into the work 
process. Many quality control and 
maintenance functions are done by 
workteams and adjustments are 
made when necessary. Informality is 
designed into the structure jointly 
with the tight quality control needs 
of the technology. 


Excellent companies have a simple 
form and lean staff. They tend to 
break larger divisions into smaller 
units with relative autonomy and re- 
organize frequently. Corporate 
headquarters of Emerson Electric, 
for instance, has fewer than 100 em- 
ployees for a company of 54,000. 


The same holds for QWL projects. 
Since workteams are responsible for 
output and the social system is self- 
maintaining through committee and 
task force structures, the corporation 
no longer needs a huge mid-manage- 
ment staff in charge of co-ordination. 


Excellent companies manage ambi- 
guity and paradox. They make a sys- 
tematic attempt to fight the mechan- 
istic rigidity of bureaucracy. They 
have learned there are economies in 
scaling down, and efficiencies in in- 
formal structure. “It’s not just small 
eautiful, it’s hundreds of very tiny 
its, a tiny fraction of the techno- 
uly attainable size. It’s not just 
omer contact, but a vast array of 
ces...,’ the authors tell us. 
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/L organizations, designed for 
<teams accomplishing whole 
inked through a network of so- 
system committees, also create 
izations as described by Peters 
aterman. However, structural 
n is often necessary before 
ficiencies can be realized. 


Excellent companies have a bias for 
action. They initiate small experi- 
s, assess and fine-tune. Like- 
QWL organizations have sup- 
ystems designed to assist team 
1 within the primary production 
s. There are no “jobs”’ in the 
strict sense; teams perform tasks. 
And team members develop their 

ys to support their needs for 
g, achievement and growth. 


elient companies are zealously 
é to the customer. To uphold 
their reputation for integrity, they 
will typically go to great lengths to 
correct a problem. In QWL organi- 
zations, the customer can often deal 
directly with the workteam respon- 
sible for the product or service. In 
this way, everyone in the organiza- 
tion is aware of customer needs. 
Problems are solved through prob- 
lem-solving committees, so that the 
customer is assured increasing value. 


Peters and Waterman have contri- 
buted to an emerging North Ameri- 
can vision of effective organization 
that parallels a QWL vision. 


However, there are some crucial dif- 
ferences. The book implies that a 
change in management vision will 
solve organizational problems. By 
contrast, the QWL vision insists that 
since organizations are man-made 
systems with multiple interests of 
varied stakeholders, participatory 
structural redesign is the only long- 
term solution. 


Without workforce participation, 
such change can sound like manipu- 
lation or clichés about positive think- 
ing. It is possible and hopeful, how- 
ever, that the vision Peters and 
Waterman present may pave the way 
for a QWL kind of organization met- 
amorphosis across North America. 


CMA turns to 
‘‘neople power”’ 


by Emma Vivian 


“To compete in the global village, 
the power of the people is neces- 


sary. 


Strong words, one might think, 
coming from Roy Phillips, president 
of the Canadian Manufacturer’s 
Association (CMA). But the CMA 
itself is the first to recognize the 
“people power’’ idea as a major 
break with tradition. 


Cutthroat international competition 
and the trauma of the recession have 
forced Canadian business leaders to 
take a hard look at how they run 
their companies, and they’ve found a 
lot that needs changing. The result of 
the soul searching is a new thrust to- 
wards boosting employee participa- 
tion and commitment as a key to in- 
creased productivity. 


In the fall of 1982, the CMA pub- 
lished Competing in the Global Vil- 
lage: Self Help is the Best Help. Self- 
criticism, the authors must have con- 
cluded, is the best criticism. Rather 
than blame governments and unions 
for the ills of the economy, the 
Global Village concentrated on prob- 
lems in management’s own house. 


The study reported Canada’s ranking 
on an international competitiveness 
scoreboard of 22 countries. Although 
this country stood third in terms of 
human resources and fifth in overall 
performance, other ratings suggested 
profound problems. Canada rated 
tenth in managerial talent, thirteenth 
in employee motivation, and a dis- 
mal twentieth in the willingness of 
workers to accept new technology. 


The statistics carried a weighty mes- 
sage to managers. For fundamental 
productivity improvements to be 
made, managers would have to 
change their methods of dealing with 
people. The CMA said it was up to 
managers to take the first steps to set 
employee relations on a new footing. 


The paper concluded with a clarion 
call for a ‘‘major re-orientation in 
management thinking.” The CMA 
challenged its members to restruc- 
ture decision making. “Decisions 
should be made closest to the action 
being undertaken because productiv- 
ity problems can often be assessed 
best by the employees involved.” 


The paper also called on managers to 
adapt to new realities. ‘‘Authoritar- 
ian management is not in tune with 
the values of today’s workforce. The 
new manager must be more of a fa- 
cilitator, tapping workers’ skills, and 
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Something is missing “from the point 
of view of bloody good manage- 
ment,” claims CMA vice-president, 
Laurent Thibeault. 
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less of a task master overseeing the 
job to be done.” 


Laurent Thibeault, executive vice- 
president of the CMA, admits Cana- 
dian managers have been late in 
coming around to these ideas. The 
recognition of human resources as 
critical may sound trite, he says, “‘ex- 
cept when you look at what manage- 
ment has done in many cases. 
They’ve considered the organization 
of the plant, the technology, and the 
equipment. But they didn’t pay 
enough attention to whether the 
workplace was meeting the full needs 
of employees.” 


Management may have lost track of 
certain important values, Thibeault 
admits. “If you think of people as a 
disembodied resource, no different 
from a robot or a ton of steel, then 
there’s something missing. And not 
just from a moral point of view. Now 
managers are finding out that there’s 
something missing from the point of 
view of bloody good management. 


You're not getting your best out of 
what is your most valuable resource, 
because you’re not thinking about 
people right.” 


That’s why Roy Phillips calls for the 
power of the people. CMA research 
has found that companies which re- 
ject stifling supervision and allow 
people to participate creatively in the 
enterprise are the best performers. 


And therein lies the most powerful 
pitch. Managers, like employees, 
need to be motivated to change, Thi- 
beault argues. It won’t work to try 
and sell quality of working life or em- 
ployee participation programs with a 
strictly humanistic line. “If you don’t 
establish a relationship between 
quality of working life or a better 
working environment and the fact 
that the enterprise will be more pro- 
ductive .. . then I think you’re miss- 
ing a big motivation factor for man- 
agers. Saying they should do it just 
because it’s nice is not enough. QWL 
must be related to the fundamental 
economic objective.” 


The CMA has cautioned its members 
against quick fixes which may be lit- 
tle more than window-dressing. And 
it recognizes that workers may have 
some justification for caution. 
“We're not going to go from decades 
of authoritarian management to a 
new philosophy overnight. ‘‘It’s a 


Managers considered “‘the plant, the technology and the equipment,” says Thi- 


beault. “But they didn’t pay enough attention to whether the workplace was meet- 


ing the full needs of employees.” 


process,” says Thibeault. “I think 
workers are right to enter it with 
their eyes open. That’s what I'd do if 
I was an employee. I’d want to make 
darn sure that the employer wanted 
genuine participation.” 


The CMA hopes to get these ideas 
across to its members through its 
new “Action for Survival and Pro- 
ductivity” (ASAP) program. And ac- 
cording to Thibeault, there’s been a 
positive and enthusiastic response so 


far. Hundreds of companies have 
sent representatives to seminars on 
new management techniques. 


‘“‘There’s a tremendous ferment 
among our members,” Thibeault 
concludes. “‘They’re looking for new 
ideas, thinking that they can and 
should do things differently. Every 
company will find its own approach, 
but the basic principles are there.” 


Democratic learning 
comes ofage - 


by Wayne Roberts 


Enroute from the Toronto airport to 
a downtown hotel, Australian author 
Trevor Williams got caught in one of 
the Allen Expressway’s infamous 
traffic jams. This put him and his 

cab driver in a proper frame of 

mind to discuss the role of experts in 
planning. 


Before long, Williams’ cabbie, who 
turned out to be something of a 
“roads scholar,” was asking about 
the purpose of Williams’ visit and the 
ideas in his new book on learning. 
Williams gave a quick explanation of 
his approach to democratic learning. 
The cabbie couldn’t figure out what 
all the fuss was about. “Lots of peo- 
ple have known about that for a long 


book on it, and people finally pay at- 
tention!” 


To Williams, this introduction to 
Toronto was not insulting, but “‘mar- 
vellous.”’ He believes that the learn- 


Trevor Williams came from “down under” 


ing patterns necessary to guide the 
world through the turbulent 1980s 
must come from the actions of ordi- 
nary people grappling with real prob- 
lems. 


His book challenges traditional ap- 
proaches to learning through lec- 
tures, drills and exercises and tradi- 
tional approaches to training through 
crash programs, packages and mod- 
ules. In both cases, he argues, the 
learner is placed in a dependent situ- 
ation, unable to control or search out 
the broader environment or purpose 
that must be acted on. 


Williams’ own approach, which 
might be described as “‘learn while 
you earn,” comes out of his experi- 
ences as a teacher and consultant on 
several continents. 


As a teacher, he tired of teaching 
about action learning in stale lectures 


tom up” learning in Toronto. The seminar was based on his book, Learning to 


Manage our Futures, the Participative Redesign of Societies in Turb |~ 
tion (Toronto: John Wiley and Sons, 1982). oth a a, 


| 
time,’ he muttered, ‘““You write a 


Ben-Mark Holzberg 


in Australia to give a seminar on “bot- 


that required passive memorization 
of pre-digested material. As a con- 
sultant, he grew restless of telling 
managers how to fix whatever was 
wrong in their organization. He pre- 
ferred helping them learn how to fix 
things themselves. 


In Williams’ opinion, the time is ripe 
for a major shift in our assumptions 
about learning. 


We live in an age of interdepen- 
dence. In broad social terms, 
“‘there’s not much use scrambling for 
first-class seats on the Titanic,” he 
says. And with new office technol- 
ogy, he continues, organizations 
have to learn ways to share informa- 
tion horizontally before they drown 
in memos from on high. 


Furthermore, Williams argues, we 
live in a fast-paced world full of sur- 
prises and potential disasters. The 
old ways can’t meet these new chal- 
lenges. ““The amount of change, 
complexity and uncertainty in the en- 
vironment now greatly exceeds What 
bureaucratic organizational struc- 
tures can cope with,” he writes. 


Indeed, bureaucratic organization 
defeats effective organization, he ar- 
gues. Elaborate information systems 
in bureaucracies, commonly known 
as “‘red tape,” come from a “single 
loop” theory of learning. The loop 
doesn’t tie anything together because 
some decide on the purposes of ac- 
tion, others learn their special task in 
isolation, and still others check to see 
if it’s right. 


Williams calls for a turn toward 
“double loop” learning, allowing 
work teams to decide on tasks, per- 
form them, and evaluate them. 


He’s met resistance to this approach 
from Australian management train- 
ees who want to be “‘taught manage- 
ment,” rather than be ‘“‘sucked into 
coming up with problems and solving 
them.”’ But in Williams’ view, that’s 
exactly what our whole society needs 
to be ‘sucked into.” 


His hope is that a new approach to 
learning can transform education, 
management training, and the whole 
process of planning itself. “A learn- 
ing society must be a learning de- 
mocracy,” he concludes, where 
“people are allowed to discover and 
act on their human potential for 
learning and active adaptation.” 
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White elephant 


Trevor Williams tells this story on 
the origins of the term ‘“‘white ele- 
phant.”’ Needless to say, it relates to 
action learning. 


Alexander, the famous military 
leader of ancient Greece, preferred 
buckling on armor to buckling down 
with the books. But he just couldn’t 
convince his tutor, Aristotle, that 
there were more important worlds to 
conquer than the world of ancient 
texts. 


So, to get Aristotle off his back, Al- 
exander brought his tutor—not an 
apple—but a white elephant. Too bad 
for Aristotle that he didn’t remem- 
ber his lines from the classics about 
the Trojan horse and fearing Greeks, 
even bearing gifts. 


The story goes that Aristotle had to 
find a full time job just to pay for the 
white elephant’s hay. But at least Al- 
exander was free to pursue a career 
based on action learning. 


Williams admits the possibility that 
this story may be something of a 
white lie. However, some ancient 
history specialists say it’s true. And 
it’s nice to think that ‘‘white ele- 
phant,”’ a term that has come to sym- 
bolize items that are formally correct 
but ridiculous, came out of the 
conflict with formalistic methods of 
education. 
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Megatrends are transforming our lives as ‘‘baby 
boomers’”’ enter ‘‘information revolution’ 


What do designer jeans, crunchy gra- 
nola, space-shuttles and homebirths 
have in common with QWL? 


According to best-selling author 
John Naisbitt, they’re all signs of 
Megatrends that will transform our 
inner and outer lives for the next 
decade. Each of the ten themes he 
analyzes points in a direction where 
QWL concepts will emerge as impor- 
tant ideals and necessities during the 
years ahead. 


We already live, he says, in an in- 
formation society, which will rupture 
the patterns of industrial society as 
forcefully as industrialism once 
broke down the agrarian way of life. 


Top-down organizations have not yet 
caught up with the breakthroughs in 
information technology, Naisbitt 
claims. So offices that were once 
flooded with memo’s are now being 
swamped with microcomputer 
“information pollution.”’ As a result, 
he charges, ‘“‘we are drowning 

in information but starved for 
knowledge.” 


New communication technology will 
soon make different approaches the 
order of the day, Naisbitt believes. 


“Brain-intensive” industries will re- 
place capital-intensive ones. Gener- 
alists will be more valuable than spe- 
cialists, and life-long learning will 
replace short-term formal schooling. 


Above all, he insists, informational 
equality will break down the monop- 
oly over knowledge. “The computer 
will smash the pyramid,” he writes. 


Knowledge revolution 


“‘As the common people regain confi- 
dence in their ability to know the 
world, and gain the opportunities for 
knowing that, . . . we can expect a 
‘knowledge revolution’ that will rather 
overshadow the information revolution 
of the microprocessor.”’ 


F, Emery 
“New Perspectives on the 
World of Work” 
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“We created the hierarchical, pyram- 
idal, managerial system because we 
needed to keep track of people,” but 
“with the computer to keep track, 
we can restructure our institutions 
horizontally.” 


Naisbitt also notes a major trend 
away from reliance on institutions 
and elected representatives in far- 
away power centres. Self-reliance 
and local initiative are coming to the 
fore, and creating a demand for par- 
ticipative democracy and local con- 
trol. In his opinion, this decentraliza- 
tion will be a “great facilitator of 
social change.” It will allow direct 
democracy to flourish. 


Since the 1960’s, Naisbitt argues, ‘“‘a 
world swirling with change forced its 
way to the workplace door and sud- 
denly burst through.” The “‘baby- 
boomers”’ who now form the major- 
ity of the workforce are demanding 
changes. They are searching out 
“networks” rather than hierarchies, 
and are finding that “rewards come 
by empowering others, not by climb- 
ing over them.” A new managerial 
style is taking shape, he maintains, 
and “‘the new leader is a facilitator, 
not an order-giver.”’ 


The 1980’s will be crucial, Naisbitt 
believes, because economic and cul- 
tural trends will start to meet. In his 
opinion, “change occurs when there 
is a confluence of both changing 
values and economic necessity, not 
before.” 


Although Naisbitt shows little aware- 
ness of the profound economic 
downturn that threatens to haunt us 
through the decade, he is profoundly 
aware of the instability we face. In- 
deed, he rejoices in the openness this 
will create. ‘Although the time be- 
tween eras is uncertain, it is a great 
and yeasty time, filled with opportu- 
nity,” he concludes. “My God, what 
a fantastic time to be alive!”’ 


John Naisbitt 
Megatrends, 10 new directions 


transforming our lives 
(Warner, 1982) 
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I'd had more courage, I would 
na eoce spy,” claims Mary 


1- Wilson. “I was always good 


-fCOVEY. 


WL activist who never came 
om the - cold is a major contribu- 
to the “‘Cleari nghouse”’ and liter- 
-review section of QWL Focus, 
in her own way a substantial con- 
or to the QWL movement. Not 
tage theoretician or con- 
it, but as she puts it, a ‘‘back- 
‘(oom”’ organizer who took responsi- 
bility for the less glamorous features 
of the movement. 


Mary Wilson served her apprentice- 
ship in the course of a checkered ca- 
reer as actress, journalist, pioneer 
TV producer and world traveller. 
Before her commitment to QWL, 
she was a writer and researcher of 

ie scope, with books on natural 
ice, travel and philosophy to her 
credit. Philosophy of the Bed; ana- 
lyzing the intellectual underpinnings 


wide 
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of civilization’s most practical piece 
of furniture, and Tears of Ises, de- 
scribing her journey up the Nile to 
the well-springs of civilization’s most 
extraordinary monuments, are two 
of the better known books she co- 
authored. 


Her involvement with the QWL 
movement came about as a result of 
her marriage to Tommy Wilson, con- 
sidered a rare genius and one of the 
founding members of the Tavistock 
Institute which lay so many of the 
foundations for QWL theory. When 
he died in 1978, she took over the 
editorship of the newsletter spon- 
sored by the International Council 
on Quality of Working Life. 


She brought to that task all of her 
qualities as a “‘networker” and re- 
searcher with international interests. 
The newsletter featured extracts 
from current journals and notes on 
recent and forthcoming events, the 
meat and potatoes of a fledgling 
movement in need of contacts, sup- 
port and critical reinforcement. 


She recalls important developments 
associated with the International 


‘works, newsletters and the QWL tradition 


Council’s newsletter. The newsletter 
introduced social scientists and engi- 
neers to one another, to help con- 
summate the marriage of socio-tech- 
nical design promoted by QWL. 


Although funding problems kept the 
newsletter’s existence precarious, it 
survived until the 1981 world confer- 
ence of the International Council. 
That conference decided to dissolve 
the International Council, and with 
it, the newsletter. 


In the absence of an appropriate 
body to adopt this child of an inter- 
national movement, the Ontario 
Quality of Working Life Centre has 
taken over this role. “Quality of 
working life cannot survive in isola- 
tion,” insists Ontario QWL execu- 
tive director Hans van Beinum. “We 
can only survive as part of the fabric 
created by an international network 
of collaboration, information and 
innovation.” 


That commitment accounts for much 
of what you see in QWL Focus. It 
also accounts for the continued con- 
tributions of Mary Eden-Wilson. 


Shea Hoffmitz 
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Four new members 
join Advisory Committee 


The Advisory Committee to the 
Quality of Working Life Centre in 
Ontario has recently been joined by 
four new members, each representing 
important segments of the business 
and union community. 


Since February 1983, the following 
union leaders and business executives 
have agreed to serve on the Com- 
mittee: 


Alton Cartwright, Chairman of the 
Board and Chief Executive Officer, 
Canadian General Electric 


Peter Nixon, President and Chief 
Operating Engineer, Algoma Steel 
Corporation 


Dave Patterson, Director, District 6, 
United Steelworkers of America 


Fred Pomeroy, President, Communi- 
cations Workers of Canada 


They will be joining the founding 
members of the Committee: 


William Dimma, President 
A.E. LePage 


Robert Hurlbut, President 
General Foods Limited 


William Macdonald, Q.C. 
McMillan Binch 


Terrence Mactaggart, President 
Niagara Institute 


Sean O’Flynn, President 
Ontario Public Service Employees 
Union 


Clifford Pilkey, President 
Ontario Federation of Labour 


Robert White, Canadian Director 
United Auto Workers 


Tim Armstrong, Q.C. 
Deputy Minister of Labour 


Two founding members of the Com- 
mittee have resigned after years of 
invaluable service: 


Ralph Barford, President 
Valleydene Corporation 


Stewart Cooke, former Director, 
District 6, 
United Steelworkers of America 


The Advisory Committee was estab- 
lished in 1977 to oversee develop- 
ment of the Centre. It reports 
directly to Cabinet and guarantees 
the Centre’s professional indepen- 
dence. The Committee links the 
Centre to major union and business 
developments in the province and 
reinforces its commitment to union- 
management participation in QWL 
projects. 


Windsor conference 


Local union-management groups 
from the automotive industry de- 
signed one of the first-ever com- 
munity based seminars on QWL in 
Canada this May. Co-sponsored by 
the Ontario QWL Centre and the 
University of Windsor, the event was 
primarily resourced and designed by 
participants actively involved in 
QWL approaches at their own place 
of work. 


Over 150 people from the auto in- 
dustry in the Windsor/Detroit area, 
attended the day-long seminar. The 
event featured exchange of experi- 
ences and opinions from active par- 
ticipants in QWL projects. 


Following a presentation by Dr. 
Hans van Beinum, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Centre, on the basics of 
QWL, local union and management 
members made presentations on is- 
sues ranging from the history of their 
collaborative efforts through to the 
implementation of their joint pro- 
gram at the shop-floor level. 


In his letter of thanks to the confer- 
ence organizers, van Beinum ex- 
pressed his excitement over the pos- 
sible new stage of growth for QWL 
suggested by the conference. The 
field was at last talking to the field. 
“The real knowledge about Quality 
of Working Life has to be found in 
the actual world of work.” 


Fall/winter education 
program Ontario QWL 
Centre 


September 21, Toronto 

November 24, Ottawa 

Theory and Practise of QWL 

These introductory seminars are 
joint union-management events. 
Each seminar contains a joint union- 
management presentation of an ac- 
tive QWL project. 


September 27-29, 
Niagara-on-the-Lake 

The What and How of QWL 
Organizations are encouraged to at- 
tend this practise oriented seminar in 
union-management teams. This sem- 
inar focusses on how to get a joint 
union-management QWL process 
started. 


October 18-20, Niagara-on-the-Lake 


Sustaining and Diffusing QWL 

This practise oriented seminar is de- 
signed for unionists and managers 
who are actively engaged ina QWL 
process. 


January 17-18, Toronto 

QWL in the Design of New 
Organizations 

This seminar focusses on how new 
organizations, or “greenfields,”’ can 
be designed for greater worker par- 
ticipation and increased organiza- 
tional effectiveness. 


February 8-9, Toronto 

Changing Roles within QWL 

This seminar examines what has 
been learned about the roles of su- 
pervisors, stewards, staff specialists, 
etc., in QWL settings. 


Brochures outlining the above events 
in detail are available from the Cen- 
tre. For further information please 
contact: Jacquie Mansell at the On- 
tario QWL Centre (416) 965-5958. 
Enrolment in the seminars is limited. 


In the production of this issue of 
FOCUS, we benefited from the assis- 
tance of Joan Coxhead, a Centennial 
College communications student 
who fulfilled her co-operative place- 
ment at the Centre. 


Ms. Coxhead helped with research 
and writing, and took major respon- 
sibility for all the preparatory design 
work for the issue. 
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to pool resources from centres in 
Nova Scotia, Ontario, Quebec, 
Michigan, Massachusetts, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Washington, 
D. C., and Texas, to develop institu- 

ional st trategies to meet the chal- 
leng f the 1980s. 


More specifically, the seminar tried 


g ae surviving solely as 
oe WL Centres, almost all partici- 
ants in the conference felt that the 
motion toward QWL had reached 
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“critical mass,”’ that we are on the 
edge of a breakthrough. The drive 
for ‘“economic renewal” across 
North America is creating a speed- 
way for managerial innovation based 
on employee involvement. ““The de- 
pression is forcing everyone to exam- 
ine their basic assumptions,” claimed 
Basil Whiting of the Michigan QWL 
Centre. ‘“‘Increased productivity and 
improved quality of working life are 
two sides of the same coin,” insisted 
Doug White of the American Pro- 
ductivity Centre. 


Support for QWL concepts is grow- 
ing in breadth and depth, most U.S. 
participants noted. Experiments are 
no longer isolated in the corners of 
particular factories. ‘““Corporate in- 
terest in total system change has dou- 
bled over the past four years,”’ 
claimed_Michael Brower of the 
Northeast Labor Management Cen- 
ter. Hard-pressed communities are 
turning to direct citizen participation 
in industrial redevelopment plans, 
reported James McDonnell of the 
Buffalo-Erie County Labor-Manage- 
ment Council. 


New social contract 

Fred Emery, a world-recognized 
QWL authority now working with 
the Busch Center at the University of 
Pennsylvania, argued that the open- 
ings for QWL were part of a “‘new 
social contract’’ for our era. The old 
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social contract, he said, came out of 
the turmoil of depression and war 
during the 1930s and 1940s. It was a 
defensive attempt to protect people 
from abuses of the assembly-line 
phase industrialism through protec- 
tive legislation and union organiza- 
tion. The new social contract will 
correspond to qualitative changes 
that have taken place since the 
1950s. 


Emery’s comments elaborated on a 
thesis he developed in the Decem- 
ber, 1982 issue of Human Relations. 
‘All of the contracts between peo- 
ple, their neighbours, their masters 
and their gods” are likely to be called 
into question by the prolonged reces- 
sion, he stated. New forms of busi- 
ness organization will develop. Tra- 
ditional approaches to the 
management of work “‘will have 
about the same relevance to eco- 
nomic recovery as the V-8 car en- 
gine,” he maintained. 


As well, Emery argued, automated 
equipment will make the discipline 
of the assembly line obsolete. 
Growth no longer comes from 
“screwing out a higher proportion of 
labor time from the working day.” 
New equipment demands continuous 
learning, making the human energy 
crisis more critical than the fuel cri- 
sis. Emery speculated that “‘the 
knowledge revolution may be in the 


‘*Traditional work arrangements will have about the same relevance to economic 
recovery as the V-8 car engine.”’ 
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release of human capabilities rather 
than in micro-processors, optic fibres 
and satellites.” 


In Emery’s opinion, “‘if there was a 
50-50 chance of me getting married 
next year, I’d start saving right 
now.” QWL agencies should do like- 
wise, he suggested, and prepare for 
some qualitatively new commit- 
ments. 


Handling the boom 

The expanding interest in QWL 
ideas could create some problems, 
several of the participants felt. There 
was a sense of unease that QWL was 
“coming through the back door,” 
subordinate to various strategies to 
increase productivity or salvage dy- 


Fred Emery 
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ing industries. ‘“People come to us 
because they’re scared,” said Basil 
Whiting of the Michigan Quality of 
Work Life Council, concerned that 
humanization of work was not cen- 
tral to new organizational strategies. 


Although there was concern that 
QWL might be called on to achieve 
goals it is not designed for, partici- 
pants were basically optimistic about 
the increase in welcome mats at com- 
pany headquarters. ‘Once the door 
to employee involvement is 
opened,” remarked Bob Ahern of 
the Buffalo-Erie County Labour- 
Management Council, “‘it can’t be 
closed.” 


Are we ready? 

Conference participants also had 
some misgivings about the “‘state of 
the art” in QWL and our ability to 
cope with a quantum growth in de- 
mand for consulting services. ‘““We 
don’t even have the cookbooks 
ready,” said Bob Ahern. Hans van 
Beinum of the Ontario QWL Centre 
was less reserved. ““The competency 
is already out there in the field,” he 
said, ‘“‘but it’s latent. We have to 
learn to be midwives rather than par- 
ents.”’ van Beinum’s faith in “the la- 
tent competence in the field” is 
based on his experience in South Af- 
rica during the 1950s. As a re- 
searcher and organizer charged with 
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improving housing conditions in the 
black ghettoes, van Beinum learned 
to mobilize a community with few 
freedoms and little formal education. 
He turned to the groups that were al- 
ready strategically located in the 
community — youth gangs, nurses, 
teachers and shebeen queens (boot- 
leggers) — worked with them and 
provided them with the necessary 
skills. 


Likewise, in Norway during the 
1960s, social scientists boycotted in- 
dustrial democracy experiments be- 
cause they weren’t “‘scientifically ri- 
gorous.”’ So the government turned 
to engineers, and provided them 
with the essential social science 
skills. Fred Emery suggested that the 
same process could take place in 
North America through community 
colleges, which are already equipped 
for large-scale adult education. 


The conference was not designed to 
establish formal conclusions or struc- 
tures. It was designed as a first step 
in the development of weaving a net- 
work among the key centres promot- 
ing QWL ideals. ‘“Dealing with such 
a difficult process, we need all the 
friends we can get,” van Beinum 
concluded. ‘“‘I hope this conference 
laid a basis for a continuing relation- 
ship.” 


US REPORT 


Picking up speed 


Michael J. Brower 


U.S. businesses and government or- 
ganizations are increasingly adopting 
Quality Circles, Employee Involve- 
ment, QWL, Work Redesign, Ad- 
vanced Systems Design and a host of 
related processes to improve quality, 
productivity, and the quality of peo- 
ple’s experience at work. Following 
are my own views on these develop- 
ments and on some lessons they 
suggest. 


Take Quality Circles first. A Circle is 
usually a group of eight to fifteen 
workers from the same work area 
who meet regularly with their super- 
visor. The Circle identifies problems 
and proposes solutions to higher lev- 
els of management. 


The number of U.S. companies with 
Quality Circles underway is in the 
thousands. It is the simplest ap- 

»ach to employee involvement, 
perhaps for that reason, the 
most popular. 


But the simplicity of Quality Circles 
is misleading, and the ease of intro- 
duction can be more apparent than 
real. Their success is limited, unless 
the complexities of an organization 
are recognized and unless the Circles 
are supported by adequate system- 
changing activities. 


For instance, in early Circle start- 
ups, top management typically in- 
structed middle managers to tell first- 
line supervisors to initiate Circles. 
Management was not involved, ex- 
cept at occasional gatherings where 
they received formal presentations 
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from Circle groups. In most organi- 
zations where Circles have survived 
management has become more in- 
volved, through development, plan- 
ning and problem-solving work- 
shops, or through the formation of 
their own Quality Circles. 
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In many unionized organizations, 
management has failed to involve the 
union as an equal partner on QC 
Steering Committees. I have seen 
cases where, as a result, by-passed 
unions were able to halt all circle 
activity. 
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In addition, early Circle organizers 
restricted attention to problems di- 
rectly related to productivity and 
quality. This narrow focus does not 
maintain worker interest. Increasing- 
ly, I find Circle facilitators drawing 
the lesson, and orienting to the 
broader concerns handled in QWL 
programs. 


Broader approaches 

Apart from Quality Circles, many 
companies are involving themselves 
in processes such as Quality of 
Working Life (QWL), Employee In- 
volvement (EI), and Labour-Man- 
agement Participation Teams 
(LMPT). These approaches are best 
known at, respectively, General 
Motors, Ford, and the big steel 
companies. 


Like Quality Circles, these ap- 
proaches emphasize formation of 
shop-floor problem-solving teams. 
Unlike traditional Quality Circles, 
they emphasize joint union-manage- 
ment involvement from the outset. 
These approaches also encourage 
Circle members to choose problems 
they want to work on. Unlike tradi- 
tional Circles which concentrate their 
effort on management presentations, 
OQWL and EI teams try to solve prob- 
lems themselves and seek manage- 
ment support only as needed. Also, 
in QWL and EI processes, it is not 
unusual to find Circles led jointly by 
supervisory and hourly employees. 


A third approach that is also spread- 
ing — although not rapidly enough — 
is increased involvement of middle 
managers and supervisors in prob- 
lem-solving activities of their own. 
As yet, this approach has no formal 
title. In some cases, it extends the 
principles of participative manage- 
ment. In others, it builds on QC, EI 
or QWL programs. 


Involving management 

The treatment of middle managers 
and supervisors is one of the most 
significant factors determining suc- 
cess or failure of these changes. It is 
worth some elaboration. Except in 
greenfield sites where little or no su- 
pervision is planned, it is highly risky 
to leave supervisors out of team 
meetings. Sometimes this is done on 
the grounds that ‘“‘the workers will 


feel freer and be more outspoken in 
his absence.”’ The costs of leaving su- 
pervisors out in the cold are much 
greater. First, supervisors will imag- 
ine (probably correctly) that “‘they’re 
talking about me in there’’. Second, 
they’ll lose status as leaders. Third, 
their input into the definition of 
problems and solutions will be 
missed. Finally, they will miss out on 
the opportunity of individual and 
team learning. 


Some companies are beginning to 
recognize the vital importance of de- 
veloping new orientations toward su- 
pervisors. Over and over again, I 
have heard supervisors complain: “Is 
this program only for hourly? What’s 
in it for me? How can I help my team 
implement good suggestions if my 
boss won’t listen to me?” I hear this 
all the time: ‘“This company is hypo- 
critical. They want us to be good lis- 
teners, to be open, to develop cre- 
ative team work, but they still treat 
us in the same old — opposite — way!” 
Creating teams of supervisors and in- 
volving them in planning and prob- 
lem-solving activities is increasingly 
recognized as a critical element of 
successful change. 


Total system change 

More fundamental efforts to actually 
redesign workplaces are also gaining 
ground. This approach is based on 
clear statements of philosophy and 
principles, cohesive work teams with 
growing responsibility, greatly 
reduced supervision, and redesigned 
pay and promotion systems in accord 
with the new design. Meade Paper, 
General Foods, Alcan, and Shell Oil 
were early pioneers in this approach 
and now FMC Corporation and 
General Motors are among the 
dozens applying it to new plants. 


A parallel category of change, pio- 
neered by Charles Krone and his 
associates, first at Procter and Gam- 
ble and now utilized by a growing 
number of major U.S. and European 
companies, goes under a variety of 
names: “‘open systems planning,” 
“technical systems,” and “‘strategic 
thinking and leadership training.”’ 
This approach also emphasizes de- 
sign of systems based on clear be- 
liefs, principles and concepts and 
development of strong employee 
teams. 


Unlike the other approaches I’ve en- 
countered, this one also stresses im- 
proving quality of thinking and 
thinking capability at all levels. The 
results are major increases in effec- 
tiveness initially and continuing over 
time through the diffusion of good 
thinking, motivation and creative 
leadership throughout the organiza- 
tion. 


A final indicator is worth mentioning 
here. From what I’ve seen over the 
last few months, it almost seems that 
every top manager in the country is 
reading Peters’ and Waterman’s Jn 
Search of Excellence. The book de- 
scribes eight principles that charac- 
terize high-performing companies. 


Several of these principles are har- 
monious with QWL principles: pro- 
ductivity through people, autonomy 
and entrepreneurship, simple form, 
lean staff, and central insistence on 
key values, plus lots of decentraliza- 
tion. I don’t think these guidelines 
are sufficient by themselves to 
achieve QWL goals. But they are 
starting thousands more managers to 
think in terms that are compatible 
with QWL. 


What does all this add up to? At the 
base, there is an explosion of the 
most elementary level of QWL - 
Quality Circles. Many Circle pro- 
grams are dying but others are being 
upgraded along QWL lines. QWL 
and EI processes are expanding in 
their own right. QWL and EI consul- 
tants are gaining in sophistication 
and learning to work with all em- 
ployees, including managers and 
with unions. The number of compa- 
nies engaged in some form of major 
systems change is also on the rise. 


All told, we are still a minority 
movement, but we are picking up 
speed, breadth and depth. 


Michael J. Brower is Executive 
Director, Northeast Labor Manage- 
ment Center. 
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Circular debate 


by David Jenkins 


Though the boom in quality circles is 
perhaps less marked in Europe than 
in the U.S., it has been steadily gath- 
ering steam over the past two or 
three years, and by now has become 
a topic of active discussion among 
managers. 


As in the U.S., quality circles are 
seen in Europe as a part of QWL ac- 
tivities, and are often compared with 
the concept of semi-autonomous 
groups, developed in the U.K. and 
Norway, as another mechanism of 
generating worker participation. 
Some Japanese find this faintly puzz- 
ling. Professor Manabu Mine, a lead- 
ing Japanese industrial relations 
authority who recently spent some 
time in Europe studying QWL expe- 
riments, patiently explained to Euro- 
peans that, in his view, the two activ- 
ities were fundamentally different: 
the quality circles being entirely ori- 
ented to company objectives, and 
QWL more unilaterally directed to- 


sit 


Can quality circles succeed without major reorganization? 


ward the satisfaction of employee 
needs. 


However that may be, knowledge 
about quality circles is being spread 
through vigorous discussion in the 
press, seminars, and quality circle 
associations organized in the U.K., 
Germany, Sweden, Denmark and 
other countries. 


Encourage teamwork 

A typical attitude toward quality cir- 
cles is shown in the paper recently 
published by the Work Research 
Unit in the U.K. on this subject !. 
Noting that the basic idea of the 
quality circle is teamwork, almost 
identical in spirit to ““employee in- 
volvement” (an expression which, in 
the U.K., has largely replaced “‘par- 
ticipation,” which is now shunned as 
being too political), a phenomenon 
favored by virtually everyone in 
management, the government, and 
the unions, the paper states that pro- 
duct quality is an ideal area around 
which to mount a team effort: “‘It is 
very difficult to be against improving 
quality, so this is an obvious matter 
for joint activity. Anyone arguing 
against such a notion can be shown 
to be behaving perversely. It ought 
logically, therefore, to be easier to 
start and sustain such joint activity 
here than, say, in the matter of profi- 
tability or productivity.” 


Sozial Report 
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The paper says that quality circles 
have been put into operation by a 
number of British companies, and 
“have made a significant impact by 
encouraging team effort.”’ But the 
paper warns that quality circles may 
be worthless in contexts where “‘rela- 
tionships at work are poor in other 
respects,” and that they should defi- 
nitely not be used without a willing- 
ness to discuss them thoroughly with 
all parties affected before they are 
put into operation. 


At a recent conference in London, 
organized by the Work Research 
Unit and the National Economic De- 
velopment Office (the joint govern- 
ment-management-union agency en- 
gaged in economic planning and 
industrial studies), a government 
spokesman averred that the quality 
circle principles were entirely within 
the spirit of new legislation, coming 
into effect this year, requiring all 
companies with more than 250 em- 
ployees to state, in their annual re- 
ports, what their activities have been 
regarding “the introduction, main- 
tenance or development of arrange- 
ments designed to involve 
employees.” 


One speaker, Brian Bartlett of Bris- 
tol Polytechnic, stated that quality 
circles were designed to serve much 
the same purposes as activities clas- 
sified under the QWL label: ““What 
we are really trying to do is to get 
people to become managers at their 
own level within the organization.” 


A similar view was expressed by 
Dianne Moore, whose title is Quality 
of Working Life Facilitator at May & 
Baker, a chemical company. She em- 
phasized that the quality circles, 
which at her firm are involved in job 
design and organizational changes as 
well as quality, were judged not only 
to have benefitted the company, but 
also to have improved the quality of 
working life of the employees. 


Voluntary membership essential 
The newness of the quality circle 
idea is shown by a survey in Ger- 
many last year, indicating that only 
some 50 companies had used quality 
circles for as long as two years?. 
Companies queried stressed that, in 
order for the idea to work, the ques- 
tion must be fully discussed before- 
hand with everyone involved, and 
that membership in the circles must 
be voluntary. The circles were given 


a positive rating, but companies felt 
they could benefit from an exchange 
of information with other firms using 
the concept. 


Perhaps the circles are best used in 
subsidiaries of Japanese firms. In the 
German subsidiary of the Japanese 
company Pental, quality circles pick 
their own subjects to examine, and 
carry out highly sophisticated studies 
in such critical areas as delivery de- 
lays, customer complaints, and in- 
ventory managementt. The results 
are said to be extremely valuable to 
the company. 


In Sweden, the notion of quality cir- 
cles fits in well, not only with the 
idea of participation that has long 
been current in that country, but also 
with legislation based on those ideas. 
Last year, an employer-union “‘de- 
velopment agreement” added some 
refinements to the 1976 Codetermi- 
nation Act, particularly in getting 
both employers and employees to 
put a high priority on productivity?. 
Christian Berg, a consultant special- 
izing in quality circles, says: ‘Quality 
circles are, most importantly, signifi- 
cant in stimulating the commitment 
of employees in day-to-day prob- 
lems. In this way, there is an increase 
in the motivation to do a quality job. 
Further, it is a question of regaining 
the pleasure in work and profes- 
sional pride that have been slipping 
away. The human being has 

gotten lost in the onward march of 
technology.” 


One of the companies where quality 
circles has been introduced is If6 
Sanitar AB, maker of plumbing 
equipment. Among the improve- 
ments introduced by the circles, 
noted by the company: lower losses 
from damage in transportation, less 
noise from machines, more effective 
product inspection and safer materi- 
als handling. 


Karl Eric Jeppson, plant manager at 
the company’s unit at Mérrum, says: 
‘Attitudes toward the work have be- 
come more positive and understand- 
ing of problems greater. There is 
now a continuing dialogue between 
operators and supervisors. For us, 
quality circles do not deal primarily 
with quality, but they constitute an 
excellent instrument for enhancing 
the involvement of employees, and, 
over the long term, increasing pro- 
ductivity. I emphasize the long term, 
because it takes some time to get the 


circles integrated into company oper- 
ations.” 


Corporate structure must change 
Quality circles can also have their 
negative sides, however, as is made 
clear in recent studies made by Phil- 
ips Lamp in the Netherlands. The 
company’s experience indicates that 
the circles can work only if the orga- 
nization in question is prepared for 
them, usually meaning that far- 
reaching changes must be made in hi- 
erarchical structures, management 
styles, the division of tasks — in short, 
in the entire corporate culture. 


Even in Japan, the Philips experts 
caution, it took many years of expe- 
rimentation for the circles to achieve 
their present position of dominance. 
Moreover, the high level of motiva- 


tion apparent among Japanese work- 


ers is not judged to stem from the 
quality circles — as is frequently be- 
lieved in the West — but it is more 
likely the opposite. That is, the ad- 
mirable Japanese motivation derives 
primarily from the special Japanese 
management style, which gives a 
high priority to the opinions of low- 
level workers, and it is this element 
that allows the circles to work. 


Many unionists also look on the cir- 
cles with some suspicion. European 
unionists point out that Japanese 
workers, who are not very active 
union members (the unionization 
rate is about 30 per cent), are organ- 
ized into company unions, which are 
rare in Europe. The Japanese union 
federations play only a non-directive 
role relating to coordination and in- 
formation. 


Some European unionists therefore 
conclude, as has the FGTB, the Bel- 
gian Socialist union federation, that 
the quality circles are part of “a 
process designed to alienate workers 
from their union organizations’”, It 
is stated that, in Belgium, ‘‘we have 
available other appropriate means 
for improving relations within the 
company and achieving better work- 
ing conditions.” 
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Germany engineers 
work humanization 


The much-discussed German state- 
sponsored QWL operation, known 
as the ““Humanization of Work Pro- 
gram,’ whose continued life had 
been uncertain pending results of the 
March parliamentary elections, is 
now slated to continue its existence, 
strengthened and with new goals, 
more precisely defined than pre- 
viously. 


The program, launched in 1974, 
doubtless includes the largest supply 
of state subsidies for work organiza- 
tion improvements in any country. 
Spending has risen rapidly, amount- 
ing to a total of some DM 650 million 
since the inception of the program, 
and running at slightly over DM 100 
million (about $50 million) during 
the past couple of years. But eco- 
nomic austerity had led to budget 
cutbacks and a slowdown in activi- 
ties, and there was some question 
about the future course of events fol- 
lowing the elections. The new gov- 
ernment, under the conservative 
Christian Democrats, has recently 
reaffirmed its support for spending 
on work humanization, at roughly 
the same levels as previously, with 
future increases probable. 


The program covers actions taken in 
areas of safety, health and ergonom- 
ics, as well as the psychological as- 
pects of work organization. Since the 
beginning, some 1500 projects have 
been initiated, and most of them 
have been completed and reports 
published on the results. 


Organizational ‘‘models’’ elusive 
The work organization projects have 
differed from the usual pattern in 
other countries, in that a central in- 
strument of improving jobs is seen to 
be engineering design. To be sure, 
the projects aim at satisfying work- 
ers’ basic needs in their work within 
the same theoretical framework that 
is familiar elsewhere (an information 
document published in the early days 
of the program translated almost 
word for word the basic ‘“‘human 
needs” texts developed by research- 
ers at the Tavistock Institute of Hu- 
man Relations in London). But the 
application of the principles into con- 
crete organizational design has 
tended to be done, not by behavioral 
Scientists, but by engineers. 


a 


Germany recognizes need to develop work humanization programs. 


This was partly because one of the 
objectives fixed by the original archi- 
tects of the program was to create or- 
ganizational “‘models” that could be 
widely applied in a variety of compa- 
nies (an objective that has proved 
more elusive than anticipated). 
Therefore, efforts were made to 
shape organizations with positive 
psychological characteristics “built 
in” rather than to adapt each organi- 
zation to the wishes and needs of the 
people in it, which could best be 
done by behavioral scientists. 


There were also other barriers to any 
process involving extensive consulta- 
tion with employees. German unions 
discouraged (and still discourage) 
participation of employees as well as 
the establishment of autonomous 
groups, such practices being deemed 
to interfere with the functioning of 
the works councils (the elected em- 
ployees’ bodies whose duties are set 
out in great detail in legislation). No 
subsidized project can be initiated 


without the written approval of the 
works council. 


A third factor has been the lack of 
high-level social science expertise in 
Germany. Hans Pornschlegel, pro- 
fessor of work science at the Soziala- 
kadamie in Dortmund, in a paper ! 
presented at the 1982 International 
Economics Association Congress in 
Tokyo, pointed out: ‘ ‘Action re- 
search’ as a concept and an approach 
is new to German sociologists, in 
contrast to many of their Anglo- 
American colleagues.” 


It is possible that some of the prob- 
lems observed in the subsidized pro- 
jects may have stemmed from diffi- 
culties in consulting employees and a 
consequent excessive reliance on the- 
ory. Fritz-Jiirgen Kaldo*, an official 
at the German Employers’ Federa- 
tion, notes: “It has often happened 
that workers, due to the greater de- 
mands generated by a richer job con- 
tent, have been overburdened with 
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responsibility and thus have reacted 
with disappointment and dissatisfac- 
tion.” In some projects, it has been 
necessary to put the process of creat- 
ing ‘‘better” jobs into reverse, which 
might have been avoided had it been 
possible to consult with the em- 
ployees to learn their opinions in 
advance. 


Improved technical design works 
Whatever else may be said about 
these influences, the fact is that Ger- 
man engineers have developed an 
impressive arsenal of technical de- 
sign tricks —e.g., buffers, assembly 
line modifications, methods of 
grouping machines and work stations 
— that do improve the social and psy- 
chological aspects of work environ- 
ments. By now, industrial engineers 
in many German companies take 
such considerations into account au- 
tomatically when designing new pro- 
duction systems. For example, as 
Pornschlegel says: ““Attempts were 
undertaken to uncouple — technolog- 
ically and organizationally — flow line 
and time-controlled work from... . 
the workers.” This liberation of 
workers from machine-pacing is vir- 
tually always constructive, and can 
be done, once the principles are mas- 
tered, in a variety of contexts. Un- 
doubtedly the participation of work- 
ers would be helpful, but it might not 
be essential. 


Gradually, the focus on discrete de- 
ails and sub-systems has given way 
to a more sophisticated emphasis on 
larger systems encompassing a num- 

ber of types of subsidiary problems. 
Pornschlegel notes: ‘‘Over the years, 
experiments with job rotation, en- 
largement, enrichment and semi-au- 
tonomous groups were largely re- 
placed by more complex approaches 
— an integration of technological con- 
cepts with differing forms of work or- 
ganization gained ground. The 
funded German experiments in these 
fields cover a range of types probably 
beyond those in other Western coun- 
tries.” 


Guidelines needed 

In a memorandum, published in 
April, outlining the conditions under 
which the Humanization of Work 
Program is being continued?, the 
Ministry of Technology notes some 
past defects and sets out some cor- 
rective guidelines which are intended 
to strengthen the program in the fu- 
ture and increase its usefulness. In 
some areas, more knowledge is 


needed, especially in connection with 
the introduction of new technology 
in work organizations, the Ministry 
statement claims. 


“With continuing progress in auto- 
mation and the growth of informa- 
tion processing, methods of protect- 
ing against, and reducing, 
psychological stress are acquiring in- 
creasing importance. Work experts 
have not kept pace with these devel- 
opments. It is still unclear what men- 
tal, emotional, sensory or social fac- 
tors are involved in this stress; there 
are no generally accepted scientific 
standards on the causes of stress and 
on human reactions to pressures — 
and on how all these elements may 
be measured. This unsatisfactory sit- 
uation should be improved, through 
greater efforts in basic research.” 


The memorandum not only empha- 
sizes the problems, but also the op- 
portunities, that are being created in 
office work with the rapid advance of 
office automation. 


“The new technologies in offices and 
administrations offer opportunities 
to provide better job content to em- 
ployees and at the same time to in- 
crease efficiency. However, there is 
also the danger that some forms of 
office automation may have effects 
that are negative for employers as 
well as employees — loss of flexibility, 
increasing vulnerability of complex 
organizations to disturbances, un- 
der-utilization of skills, and needless 
generation of stress due to poor job 
design. All areas of activity, includ- 
ing the public sector, are affected by 
office automation.’ 


The memorandum urges that re- 
search projects should be undertaken 
in this area. 


The memorandum recommends that 
care be taken in the future to avoid 
what are seen as defects in past pro- 
jects. Thus more attention to eco- 
nomic efficiency is called for, but 
part of the efficiency criteria used in 
assessing the potential merits of pro- 
jects will be ‘‘the contribution made 
to improving the situation of the hu- 
man being at the workplace (espe- 
cially with regard to stress).”’ Appli- 
cations for subsidies that give 
insufficient consideration to this 
point will be granted a low priority. 


Research costs shared 

One long-running problem in the 
program has been the relations be- 
tween the companies where projects 
are undertaken and the researchers 
who have been assigned to carry out 
studies of the changes taking place. 
There has been very little meeting of 
the minds between managers and be- 
havioral scientists, and very little un- 
derstanding of each other’s points of 
view. 


Formerly, all costs of these special- 
ists’ work were paid by the govern- 
ment. The companies therefore did 
not feel particularly strongly im- 
pelled to pay any attention to the re- 
searchers, who were often regarded 
as no more than a necessary nui- 
sance. This led to some highly 
conflictual situations, in some cases 
approaching open warfare, between 
managers and researchers, partic- 
ularly in a very costly project involv- 
ing the reorganization of engine as- 
sembly at Volkswagen. The 
researcher in question had his own 
ideas about how the project should 
be set up, which might have been in- 
genious and promising from a re- 
search point of view, but which was 
bitterly resisted by both managers 
and unions, and deemed by both 
these latter parties to be, for slightly 
different reasons, out of step with 
reality. 


One adviser to the government in the 
program says this one incident had a 
heavy impact on the public percep- 
tion of what was being done: “This 
conflict left some deep scars. You 
might try this type of project in some 
environments, but not in a com- 


pany.” 


This researcher situation has been 
changed, with a requirement that 
companies pay half the cost of the re- 
searchers. The companies now pay 
closer attention to the selection and 
the methods of the researchers, and 
the researchers, of course, feel some 
responsibility to the companies. In 
the present memorandum, however, 
the government asks ‘“‘whether, and 
to what extent,” these researchers 
are needed in the projects. 


One function they fulfill is still rated 
as important — the “transferability” 
of the knowledge gained in the pro- 
jects. The government would still 
like to be able to develop generally 
applicable ‘‘models.”’ This is there- 


fore still an important goal in the 
projects. 


Technical results accessible 

The special administrative mecha- 
nism established to help do this, was 
the ““Humanization of Working Life 
Centre’ (now being absorbed into 
the Centre for Health and Safety Re- 
search) in Dortmund. Altogether, 
the tasks of diffusing the results of 
the projects, by this Centre or 
through other channels, have ac- 
counted for about 10 per cent of all 
the program’s cost since it was begun 
in 1974. The special job of the Cen- 
tre is to see to it that the results of 
the research, contained in thick, fre- 
quently unreadable reports, are 
made more accessible to the people 
who need it. This is done partly 
through preparation of printed mate- 
rial, condensing into attractive and 
readable form the technical results of 
the full research reports, setting 
forth guidelines for recommended 
practice in different areas. 


The Centre also possesses a data 
bank from which information about 
humanization projects may be ob- 
tained. It also prepares training 
courses and seminars. It organizes 
seminars itself, and also makes avail- 
able packaged seminar materials, so 
that training centres, companies, or 
other parties may use them. 
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Engineering design has been considered critical in 


Dr. Gisela Kiesau, head of the cen- 
tre, explains that part of the guiding 
philosophy is that there is no point in 
spending money on research if the 
results are not widely available. 
“The discussion in Germany is about 
this. In a sense you could say we 
have enough research. The emphasis 
should be on using the results.” 


Organizational design 

Reducing the essentials of subjects in 
the realm of health and safety is 
somewhat less complicated than in 
the area of organizational design. 
For this reason, and because organi- 
zational principles tend to be contro- 
versial, the Centre has thus far shun- 
ned this field. However, Dr. Kiesau 
says that an attack will soon be made 
on organizational design, probably 
with an effort to distill the important 
organizational principles from three 
reports on word processing and other 
types of office work. 


Now that the political decision has 
been made to continue the Humani- 
zation of Work Program, the Em- 
ployers’ Federation has made known 
its views on the subject. The opinion 
is expressed ‘ that, in the past, pro- 
jects focusing on health, safety and 
the physical work environment have 
been more useful than those in the 
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German work humanization projects. 


area of “work structuring” (which in- 
cludes organizational design). 


The Federation suggests to compa- 
nies that they watch out for un- 
wanted ancillary effects of humaniza- 
tion projects, particularly the 
willingness of unions to ask, in grant- 
ing their co-operation in projects, a 
quid pro quo in the form of extra- 
contractual advantages that are quite 
unrelated to the projects. 


The Federation has published a 
checklist of questions that companies 
should ask before entering into a 
subsidized project — many of the 
questions being connected with the 
orientation of the researchers who 
will be involved. The researchers are 
still regarded with much suspicion 
and distrust. 
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Recession spurs 
new interest in QWL 


Specialists in the design of work or- 
ganizations have noted some slack- 
ening of interest in this field as a re- 
sult of the hard economic times of 
the past few years, but there has also 
been a converse phenomenon — the 
effect the recession has had in direct- 
ing attention to the economic stimu- 
lation resulting from improvements 
in the quality of working life. 


This is most obviously the case in in- 
tra-company activities — at Jaguar 
cars, for example, both sales and 
profits have risen appreciably in the 
past few years in great part due to 
the introduction of quality circles 
and other mechanisms for increasing 
employee participation in decision- 
making. Although such examples are 
well-known to QWL specialists, and 
their implications understood, non- 
specialists generally are unaware that 
methods of organizing work — which 
seem to involve highly technical 
questions — may have wider, macroe- 
conomic significance. 


Is this situation changing? With the 
stubborn persistence of the reces- 
sion, the search for remedies has led 
observers to examine the potential 
economic impact of some well- 
known elements of QWL — in ways 
that may seem remote from the 
“classical” QWL approach, but that 
nevertheless indicate the fundamen- 
tal value of improvements in the 
quality of working life, and empha- 
sizing the same factors that have long 
been stressed by QWL experts. 


It is in part due to the progress made 
in QWL over the past two decades or 
so that there is a readiness to accept 
unorthodox organizational ideas. 
The meaning of QWL has been grad- 
ually seeping into the public cons- 
ciousness during this time, and the 
present discussion will almost surely 
have lasting effects on European 
economies. 


Co-operatives thriving 

Two familiar QWL elements in par- 
ticular are receiving new scrutiny — 
the advantages of small operational 
units, and autonomy within the units 
of decision-making procedures. 


One area where both these phenom- 
ena have a long and well-established 
history is in Mondragon, in the Bas- 
que country of Spain. Here, small 
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co-operative companies, loosely tied 
to the Caja Laboral Popular (a sav- 
ings bank, also a co-operative), have 
been thriving for more than 25 years. 
From the original nucleus of a single 
23-man shop, the Mondragon com- 
plex has grown to encompass about 
90 industrial co-ops (plus about 50 
more in agriculture, commerce, and 
education), employing nearly 20,000 
persons and with a combined turno- 
ver of about $700 million. The larger 
co-ops are further divided into 
smaller units. For example, Ularco, 
an appliance maker and the largest 
of the co-ops, has more than 6000 
employees in nine sub-units. 


The cluster of co-ops is structured 
somewhat like a conventional, de- 
centralized conglomerate. In such a 
pattern, the bank would be roughly 
comparable to top management, sup- 
plying financial aid and advice to the 
units. There is also a common Re- 
search and Development unit which 
has, among other things, done ad- 
vanced work in robotics, computer- 
aided design and manufacturing, and 
numerically controlled machine 
tools. There is also a common service 
that shifts workers from sectors in re- 
cession to those in expansion. 


Mondragon, therefore, has some- 
thing of the best of both worlds. As 
in a conglomerate, there are jointly 
managed functions that look out for 
the welfare of the group as a whole. 
But each co-op is owned and entirely 
managed by its workers, meaning 
that there is a degree of flexibility 
and speed of decision making that 
would be difficult to achieve in a 
larger group — not to speak of the 
consciousness of responsibility felt by 
all the members of relatively small, 
autonomous companies. One of the 
central advantages of a conglomerate 
is that, when one or more sectors are 
experiencing difficulties, the troubles 
may be offset by strength in healthier 
areas. Another is that all parts of the 
company benefit from centrally or- 
ganized staff services. But a major 
drawback in conglomerates has al- 
ways been the difficulty of producing 
quality decisions, quickly, pertaining 
to the small units. Mondragon has 
the advantages, without these draw- 
backs. 


The strengths of Mondragon have 
been well displayed during the reces- 
sion. Some of the co-ops have been 


suffering, but none has folded be- 
cause of the hard times — indeed, em- 
ployment has risen by about 25 per 
cent over the past five years. 


Another area that displays some of 
the Mondragon characteristics is in 
central Italy, in Umbria and Tusca- 
ny. A swarm of small companies pri- 
marily in textiles, has proliferated in 
recent years, without any central co- 
ordination, state planning or admin- 
istrative bureaucracy. The compa- 
nies are individually owned and man- 
aged, and make extensive use of 
small companies and individuals as 
subcontractors, giving the companies 
a high degree of agility and 
flexibility, valuable in meeting the 
fast-changing moods of the markets. 


Though the system as a whole may 
seem anarchic and almost medieval 
in its disorganization, it has stimu- 
lated employment in areas where 
jobless rates have been rising stead- 
ily in recent years. The region’s spe- 
cial strengths are the companies’ 
operating autonomy and the entre- 
preneurs’ willingness to take risks in 
order to retain that autonomy. (Part 
of this autonomy is expressed in a 
certain diffidence toward the tax 
authorities). 


Flexibility 

The idea of small production units is 
scarcely new, but its very considera- 
ble advantages had for many years 
been overshadowed by the supposed 
merits of ‘“economies of scale.”’ But 
it has only recently been recognized 
that things may have gotten turned 
backwards, with the result, as The 
Financial Times put it in a report on 
the rather primitive organization of 
Umbria, that ‘‘more advanced coun- 
tries are trying to grope their way 
back.” 


The increasing public attention being 
paid to such organizational oddities 
has sent some government planners — 
who normally think in terms of heavy 
state involvement, large units and 
tight bureaucratic controls — back to 
their drawing boards. In Spain, the 
Mondragon co-ops were given a sur- 
prisingly high rating in a study com- 
missioned by an employers’ group. 
More importantly, the European 
Commission in Brussels released a 
report early this year entitled ‘““The 
European Stagflation Disease,” ana- 
lyzing, and recommending cures for 
Europe’s high and rising unemploy- 
ment. Among its recommendations, 


the report averred that the persist- 
ence of unemployment was due in 
part to rigid state controls and regu- 
lations that tend to discourage the 
creation of small businesses. 


As a model worthy of emulation, the 
report highlights the flexibility and 
job-creating dynamism in “the small 
business sector of Central and East- 
ern Italy’ — surely one of the rare oc- 
casions when firms noted for their re- 
laxed attitudes toward the tax 
collector have been singled out for 
praise by a governmental, or quasi- 
governmental, agency. The Mondra- 
gon area qualifies for the same kind 
of evaluation. 


Another recent study, prepared by 
the Committee on Economic and 
Monetary Affairs of the European 
Parliament, blames unemployment 
in good part on the lack of flexibility 
in the European economies, which 
acts to discourage the creation of 
small companies — the kind that are 
particularly aggressive in generating 
employment opportunities. 


Smaller firms encouraged 
Increasingly, the conviction is 
spreading that small is not only beau- 
tiful, but that it should be carefully 
nurtured. This is partly because of 
the numerous studies that have 
shown that small companies are 
more innovative than large compa- 
nies. Innovations, of course, lead to 
jobs. 


Governments are accordingly taking 
action. In the U.K. and France, new 
stock exchange arrangements have 
been devised to encourage trading in 
the shares of small companies, which 
in turn should help them raise new 
equity capital. Capital for new, high- 
risk enterprises has traditionally 
been scarce in Europe. Banks dis- 
play a marked preference for large 
companies — but in recent years, 
large companies have been shedding, 
not creating, jobs. 


Moreover, equity markets in Europe 
have traditionally been thin, and for 
all practical purposes beyond the 
reach of small firms. A rather typical 
illustration of the difficulties faced by 
would-be entrepreneurs in Europe is 
the tale of Volker Dolch, who estab- 
lished a company making electronic 
logic-testing equipment in 1976. But 
he says he could not have taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to grow 
rapidly without raising new capital in 


1978 — which he could only do in the 
U.S. His German company is now a 
subsidiary of his U.S. company in 
California’s Silicon Valley. His U.S. 
money came from venture capital 
funds. He says: ‘‘Venture capital in 
the true sense of the word just does 
not exist in West Germany.” 


In France, encouragement to smaller 
firms is now being provided by a se- 
ries of new measures, including a 
three-year holiday from taxes and so- 
cial charges for new manufacturing 
companies, and financing assistance 
from a newly established pool of 
state money. 


There is also rising interest in a num- 
ber of European countries in the 
above-mentioned venture capital 
companies, which raise money from 
private investors and pass it along in 
the form of risk capital to small, 
promising companies. The record of 
such operations in America is spec- 
tacular, particularly in creating jobs. 


The idea is now catching on in Eu- 
rope. There is now a Venture Capital 
Liaison Office attached to the Euro- 
pean Commission in Brussels, de- 
signed to supply information and en- 
courage the establishment of such 
companies. Governments in several 
countries have been easing the way 
for these firms. In the Netherlands, 
for example, the state even guaran- 
tees, under certain conditions, part 
of the losses incurred by such firms. 


David Jenkins is a prominent author 
specializing in the current European 
QWL scene. 


French negotiate “right 
of expression” 


The new French law guaranteeing 
workers a “right of expression’’ at 
the workplace (see the last issue of 
QWL Focus) is being put into prac- 
tice gingerly, but with support from 
both employers and unions, accord- 
ing to preliminary reports. The de- 
tails of applying the law have to be 
worked out in negotiations between 
employees and employers. 


A compilation made by the Ministry 
of Labour shows that, based on the 
first 440 contracts signed during the 
first weeks of application of the law, 
the agreements usually cover an en- 
tire company rather than a single 
plant, that employee opinions are to 
be voiced in groups of a maximum of 
25 persons, and discussions will be in 
meetings scheduled to last about an 
hour and a half every three months. 
One important characteristic of the 
agreements already signed is that 
they are seen to be experimental, 
with a stated intention that an evalu- 
ation will take place after a year. 
Participation in the groups is entirely 
voluntary. In some companies, the 
groups are organized only in a small 
number of departments, in order 
that some experience may be ac- 
quired with the law, even though the 
intention is that all workers are cov- 
ered by the guaranteed right to ex- 
pression. Most of the unions are urg- 
ing their members to co-operate in 
the application of the new law, espe- 
cially the socialist-oriented CFDT, 
whose theoretical doctrine includes a 
commitment to some vague form of 
worker management. One CFDT 
representative in a bank is quoted as 
saying, in that union’s paper: “De- 
spite all the obstacles, the CFDT 
considers that recognition of this 
right is an important advance, and 


that its application is a high priority.” 


(Syndicalisme, Le Monde) 
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Saskatchewan 
unionists meet 


The Co-operative College of Canada 
n Saskatoon hosted Saskatchewan’s 
rst-ever union workshop dealing 
vith Quality of Working Life 
themes. Twenty representatives of 11 
major unions in the province met on 
March 27-28 to discuss ‘““Technologi- 
cal Change and Quality of Working 


Lifes. 


Sean Kenney, director of democratic 
studies at the college, saw the work- 
shop as an opportunity for the co-op- 
erative movement to chart new di- 
rections. ““The co-op movement has 
traditionally been a pacesetter in 
terms of services to working people 
and farmers,” he claimed. ““We want 
to become leaders in our manage- 
ment practices too.” 


Although no QWL centre exists in 
Saskatchewan, spontaneous support 
for its central concepts appears wide- 
spread. Professor Kalburgi Srinivas, 
of the University of Saskatchewan at 
Regina, recently completed 200 in- 
depth interviews with local unionists. 
His survey indicated almost unani- 
mous support for work settings that 
offered challenges and respect. Sixty 


Reg Basken of the Energy and Chem- 
ical Workers addressing the Saska- 
toon conference. 
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per cent expressed a desire fortheir 
unions to be more directly involved 
in workplace decisions. 


Discussions at the conference cen- 
tred on unionists’ fears that QWL 
might compromise a union’s inde- 
pendence in regard to grievances and 
other collective bargaining issues. 
Many participants also expressed 
doubts that local managers would 
ever introduce QWL initiatives. 


Using a grant from Labour Canada, 
the college will be producing a 15 
minute slide-tape show which high- 
lights the frank exchange of opinions 
among workshop participants. The 
show, prepared by Wayne Roberts 
of the Ontario Quality of Working 
Life Centre, is designed to spark dis- 
cussion in union locals and is avail- 
able at cost from Co-operative Col- 
lege, 141 — 105th Street West, 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, S7N 1N3 


Labor-Management 
Co-operation in US 


“Employee participation is changing 
American organizations in a manner 
which is permanent, endemic and ir- 
reversible,’ Robert Ahern told the 
Industrial Participation Association 
of Great Britain this April. Ahern is 
the executive director of the Buffalo- 
Erie County Labor-Management 
Council. 


Ahern maintains that employee in- 
volvement is ‘‘an evolutionary step in 
our collective bargaining system,” 
and speaks to workers’ needs for rec- 
ognition, involvement and dignity. It 
requires on-going consultation be- 
tween unions and management, and 
thus requires, he argues, a change in 
present laws that limit contract rene- 
gotiations to a two-month period. 


Ahern believes that employee in- 
volvement will boost productivity. 
He cites one economist who demon- 
strated that 70 per cent of U.S. pro- 
ductivity gains since 1889 came from 
“soft technology,” such as improved 
engineering and job design. These 
items ‘‘provide the agenda for the 
Labor-Management Committee,”’ he 
says. 


Journal launched 


A new journal dealing with employ- 
ment issues has been launched in 
Holland. The first copy of European 
Centre for Work and Society News 
appeared in December, 1982 and will 
be published three times a year. 


The newsletter welcomes contribu- 
tions, as well as announcements of 
events and publications. The Cen- 
tre’s address is P.O. Box 7073, 6202 
NB Maastricht, The Netherlands. 


Steelworkers will press 
QWL issues 


Gerard Docquier, Canadian director, 
United Steelworkers 


Demands for increased worker input 
into decision making will become a 
major bargaining theme of the 
1980’s, Gerard Docquier has in- 
formed leading Canadian executives. 
The Canadian director of the United 
Steelworkers of America (USWA) 
was speaking at an April seminar of 
the Niagara Institute in Ontario. 


The Steelworkers will press QWL is- 
sues at the bargaining table, Doc- 
quier explained, because of wide- 
spread dissatisfaction over being 
treated only as “a set of hands” at 
work. A recent survey of USWA 
members indicated a strong desire 
for more information about manage- 
ment decisions and increased worker 
responsibility for production. 


Denmark toys with QWL 


The introduction of autonomous 
group working methods and other 
organizational innovations at Lego- 
System, the Danish toy manufacturer 
located in Billund, has generated 
higher productivity, lower spoilage, 
and better quality — as well as an im- 
proved working atmosphere — ac- 
cording to a report in the Danish in- 
dustrial union paper. 


The creation of autonomous groups 
in the packing departments has 
meant that a four-person group does 
all the management of its work as- 
signment, and participates with other 
groups in planning production. Tove 
Christensen, shop steward, says: 
“We see in the autonomous groups 
an increased degree of freedom. The 
supervisor comes around with the 
figures 14 days in advance of the pro- 
duction schedule. After that, it is up 
to the group to fix the norms, carry 
out the production and do all the ad- 
ministrative work. The group also 
does the spot checking necessary for 
quality control. The work groups 
constitute an obvious proof that, 
when workers have some influence 
over what they are doing, and feel 


responsible for the work, efficiency 
increases. Where autonomous 
groups have been introduced, pro- 
duction is now 4 percent to 5 percent 
higher than before. And workers 
have a better working atmosphere.”’ 


Productivity has also risen partly as a 
result of new equipment. For exam- 
ple, one new packing system requires 
the work of four or five people, 
against 20 previously. But the new 
automated machinery has been intro- 
duced in consultation with employ- 
ees, who have appreciated the result- 
ing reduction in stress. Christensen 
States: “‘It is better that a few people 
work at a machine all their lives 
rather than a large number who have 
to give up after a short time as a re- 
sult of fatigue.” 


_ Because of higher productivity and a 

_ temporary downturn in orders, about 

_ athird of the 2500-person work force 

was idle for a time on Fridays, but 

_ they were compensated with 94 per 

_ cent of their regular wage. This also 

_ improved working relationships. 
(LO-Bladet) 


Office of tomorrow 


The “office of tomorrow” was the 
subject of an April conference in 
Montreal, sponsored by scholars 
from a number of institutions such as 
the Hautes Etudes Commerciales, 
Industrial Designers Association of 
Canada, and polytechnical schools. 


The two-day conference focussed on 
ergonomics and the state of the art in 
integrated office communication sys- 
tems. Although the conference 
theme highlighted ‘“‘Quality of Life in 
the Workplace,” most presentations 
were strictly technical. 


In her presentation on the human 
implications of office technology, 
Professor Jeanine McNeil of the 
Hautes Etudes Commerciales, 
stressed the need to involve workers 
and unions in the process of change 
and the need to retrain people for 
new opportunities. 


Automatic control 


Operators should participate in the 
design process of new technology, 
argued speakers at a conference 
sponsored by The International Fed- 
eration of Automatic Control, in 
Baden-Baden in September, 1982. 
They also stressed that job content 
and satisfaction be considered by 
designers of machines. 


Sarnia unions on QWL 


The Sarnia and District Labour 
Council in Ontario has issued a dis- 
cussion paper on QWL to all its affili- 
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ates. The paper, which is favourably 
disposed to QWL experiments, is 
based on interviews with local union- 
ists involved in QWL projects. 


In a reference to non-QWL environ- 
ments, Stu Sullivan, a representative 
of the Energy and Chemical Workers 
Union in Sarnia, asks: ““Why should 
a process operator who is ultimately 
responsible for millions of dollars 
worth of equipment have to seek 
permission to use a small tool? It’s 
no wonder that lack of initiative is a 
problem.” 


The discussion paper argues that 
growing support for QWL within 
unions “‘signifies a recognition that 
traditional work arrangements stifle 
and waste human talent.” 


British Columbia Forum 


The B.C. Work Life Forum plans to 
hold one day introductory seminars 
on QWL at various locations around 
British Columbia. For information 
contact: 

Dag Furst 

5490 Greenleaf Road 

West Vancouver, B.C. 

V7W 1N6 

Tel: (604) 921-8700. 


Correction 


Our apologies to Héléne Grenier, 
Ecole Polytechnique, Montreal, 
whose name was omitted from the 
final text of our February, 1983 issue 
as one of the newly-elected board of 
directors of the Canadian Council on 
Working Life. 
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Swedish auto 
firm makes 
turn to QWL 
to boost 
productivity 


A new phase in the thinking behind 
organizational design is emerging in 
a Swedish project called ‘“‘Future 
Production Systems in the Auto In- 
dustry,” being carried out by Chal- 
mers Technical Institute in Gothen- 
burg. It has been described in 
LO-Tidningen, the weekly paper of 
the industrial union federation. Ina 
previous phase of work organization 
activity in Sweden, in the early 
1970’s, the driving forces were em- 
ployee discontent manifested in re- 
cruiting difficulties, high employee 
turnover and absenteeism. Produc- 
tivity norms in some new plants built 
at the time were not the first priority. 


Today, the key elements are compe- 
titive pressures, the Japanese chal- 
lenge, and management discontent 
with the inefficiencies of traditional 
production systems. Previously, ef- 
forts to abolish assembly lines were 
motivated primarily by a wish to in- 
crease job satisfaction. Now it is 
widely recognized that these lines are 
inefficient because of balancing prob- 
lems, systems losses, poor quality 
(requiring extra spending on adjus- 
ters and utility men) and sensitivity 
to minor disturbances (when a 
breakdown occurs at any point, the 
entire line must stop). 


One response is to press on rationali- 
zation, automation, and incentive 
payment systems. But in companies 
such as Volvo, “changes in the work 
organization are seen as critically im- 
portant today — in order to increase 
the company’s competitive 
strength.”’ It is also increasingly real- 
ized that there is a waste in “hiring 
an entire person and then using only 
his two hands.”’ Modern organiza- 
tional thinking therefore is directed 
toward “stimulating production 
workers, either individually or in 
groups, to learn new jobs, carry in- 
creased responsibilities, participate 
in planning and budgeting, etc.” 
Swedish unions are in full support of 


Employee discontent, turnover and absenteeism led Swedish companies to pio- 


neer QWL in the 1970’s. Now, productivity is the first priority. 


the goals, and often take the initia- 


tive in pressing for organizational re-: 


forms, as at a marine engine plant at 
Volvo. 


Volvo still thinks about job satisfac- 
tion, as in this goal for its plants: ‘“To 
obtain as much enjoyment from the 
job as from leisure activities.”’ But 
productivity is also a high priority. 
At a new plant for heavy truck chas- 
sis in Tuve, the principles have been 
put into operation. Final assembly is 
done by teams on half-hour cycles, 
and each team’s station is separated 
from the next by a buffer equivalent 
to an hour’s work. The groups can 
opt to widen their tasks, compen- 
sated by group bonuses, to include 
manning decisions, maintenance, 
personnel (participation in recruiting 
and training), industrial engineering, 
and methods improvement. The 
plant has only three hierarchical lev- 
els — the plant manager, the supervi- 
sors and the work teams. 


Similar examples exist in other parts 
of Volvo and in Saab-Scania. One set 
of knotty problems in developing 
new organizations is the establish- 
ment of fair and stimulative premi- 
ums. If new payment systems cover 
only a part of a plant’s work force, 
those outside will doubtless resent 
the system. If a group receives a 
group-based bonus, it will be more 
advantageous over the short term for 


it to remain in a specialized spot, 
thus reducing flexibility and threat- 
ening organizational innovations. 
One promising alternative is a pay- 
ment-for-knowledge bonus, not tied 
to performance, but this is not uni- 
versally admired. It is suggested that 
more organizational fresh thinking 
may be encouraged by union de- 
mands for long-term contracts specif- 
ying minimum cycle times (e.g., one 
hour), minimum buffers, maximum 
proportions of work subject to MTM 
measurement, and guarantees for ad- 
vanced training. 


The author stresses that more can be 
done with knowledge already avail- 
able, and that the responsibility for 
foot dragging must be shared: “‘Man- 
agement’s fear of taking risks is one 
reason that changes are not more far- 
reaching. Another reason is lack of 
knowledge on the part of unions.” 
The goal should not be job satisfac- 
tion, he says: ‘““The important factor 
is not ‘job satisfaction’ — that has no 
special connection either with effici- 
ency, health, or good working condi- 
tions. The essential point is that 
knowledge must increase — and with 
that will come responsibility, interest 
in production, union activity and de- 
mands on the work environment.” 
(LO-Tidningen) 


Volvo Report 


Sweden sets up 
invisible contracts 


The “‘invisible contract” is reportedly 
the decisive element now emerging 
in Sweden to characterize relation- 
ships between employers and em- 
ployees in the future, according to 
surveys carried out by SIFO, an 
opinion-measurement firm. The sur- 
veys were conducted as part of a 
multi-country study entitled ‘“‘Jobs in 
the Eighties,” under the aegis of the 
Aspen Institute and guided by Pehr 
Gyllenhammar, head of Volvo. They 
are reported in Veckans Affdrer 
(December 2, 1982). 


The significance of the “invisible 
contract” is in bridging the gap be- 
tween the aspirations of employees 
and the inadequacy of the jobs avail- 
able to them to satisfy these aspira- 
tions. Work as a means of earning 
money and increasing personal wel- 
fare is, in the view of the Swedes in- 
terviewed, dying out. “Today it is 
more important to find meaning in 
one’s work and to receive recogni- 
tion from one’s superiors. Therefore 
the long and detailed job specifica- 
tions contained in collective agree- 
ments must be supplemented.” 


At present, working conditions for 
most employees fall far short of the 


ideal. Some 40 per cent of employed 
persons in Sweden have serious com- 
plaints about their jobs. The com- 
plaints range from poor information 
given to employees, lack of job secu- 
rity, and difficulties in using profes- 
sional skills, to a negative climate of 
responsibility, inadequate influence 
exerted by employees, and excessive 
stress in the work. 


Because these matters can only with 
difficulty, if at all, be pinned down in 
a formal contract, but are of great 
importance to employees, they must 
be dealt with by managements, as a 
matter of urgency. That is the “‘invis- 
ible contract” — the effort to satisfy 
employee needs in such intangible 
areas. 


The SIFO report states: ‘“We believe 
that there is a clear connection be- 
tween a good invisible contract and 
such productivity-enhancing factors 
as involvement in the work and qual- 
ity consciousness.”’ Where a good 
“invisible contract” exists, there 
should be in evidence a good respon- 
sibility climate at the workplace, sup- 
port given by the employer to em- 
ployees, a willingness on the part of 
employees to make especially great 
contributions when the workload is 
heavy, and the friendly relations ex- 
isting between employees and their 
immediate bosses. 
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| Swedish food processors pack it in. Some 40 percent of Swedish workers com- _ 
plain about their jobs. “Invisible contracts’ are designed to deal with the intangi- 
bles of job satisfaction. 


Arbetslivscentrum 


ASTA’s action research 
gets underway 


A new program of action research 
has recently been launched in Swe- 
den, sponsored by employers and 
unions, to carry out experiments in 
companies and disseminate informa- 
tion on advanced organizational pro- 
jects. 


The program, known as ASTA 
(Arbetarskyddsfondens Programm 
fiir Ny Teknik och Arbets- 
organisation — The Work Environ- 
ment Fund Program for New Tech- 
nology and Work Organization), is 
being financed by a 55-million Swed- 
ish crown (about $9 million) grant 
from the Arbetskyddsfond, a state- 
sponsored body overseeing research 
in questions of work and work orga- 
nization, but companies will also 
contribute money to cover projects 
in their own companies. The pro- 
gram is set up initially to run for 
three years. 


A previous Swedish program in the 
late 1960’s and early 1970’s was 
URAF, the Development Council 
for Work Research, also jointly 
sponsored by employers and unions, 
carried out valuable research, but it 
was criticized for concentrating on 
“shielded” parts of companies which 
tended to become isolated in their 
own research world and cut off from 
the rest of the organization. 


ASTA is being supported by LO, the 
industrial union federation, TCO, 
the white-collar union federation, 
and SAF, the employers federation. 
The body began its existence at the 
beginning of 1983. 


Case histories of what are called 
“frontier projects” involving unusual 
organizational thinking are at pres- 
ent being collected and assessed, and 
information on them will shortly be 
published. 


A main task of ASTA will be to 
speed up the application of new tech- 
nology and to demonstrate that, if 
new technology is combined with 
good organizational design, excep- 
tional levels of efficiency and produc- 
tivity may be achieved. 
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Basic agreement 


A newly refurbished approach to 
management-labor co-operation on 
OWL matters and related questions 
is being rapidly put into operation in 
Norway, according to the official pa- 
per of the Norwegian Employers’ 
Federation. 


The new campaign derives from a re- 
vision of the “Basic Agreement” 
(Hovedavtalen) last year, the frame- 
work document covering relations 
between employers and employees 
and setting forth guidelines for coop- 
eration and discussion, the objective 
being to minimize conflict and max- 
imize harmony between the parties. 
The 1982 revision is notable because 
of the enlargement of areas in which 
cooperative efforts of both sides are 
necessary. 


Article 9 of the new agreement stipu- 
lates that the parties shall co-operate 
in order to “‘increase efficiency, 
lower production costs and improve 
companies’ competitive strengths.” 
But they are both also required to 
work together to “‘create more satis- 
fying jobs, better workplaces and 
better organizations — which are both 
efficient and capable of satisfying 
employees’ needs for self-actualiza- 
tion.” All of this should be done 
through the operation of ‘‘practical 
forms of participation and codeter- 
mination.” 


These activities are to be actively 
supported by the central organiza- 
tions of both the employers and the 
employees. Companies may there- 
fore receive grants for projects in 
QWL activities and job design pro- 
jects. The two sides also finance 
some joint activities designed to in- 
crease the competence of companies 
in the area of QWL. A first initiative 
in this direction was the joint spon- 
sorship by unions and employers, 
with the assistance of the Norwegian 
Work Research Institutes, of a con- 
ference early this year in the hotel 
and restaurant sector devoted to or- 
ganizational problems in this field, 
attended by representatives of ten 
companies. Other similar activities 
are in the works. 

(Arbeidsgiveren) 


In this Swedish experiment, line production is adjusted to provide multiple tasks. 


Joint action taken to 
reduce absenteeism 


A participative method of reducing 
absenteeism has been developed and 
tested over a two-year period in Swe- 
den, under the guidance of Professor 
Sigvard Rubenowitz of the Psykolo- 
giska Institutionen in Gothenburg. 
The method is based on more than 
five years of action research in Swed- 
ish companies, which indicated that 
absenteeism might be linked to cer- 
tain factors in the workplace, and 
that the defects might best be reme- 
died through worker participation. 


At each site, employees were inter- 
viewed on their work situation. Dis- 
cussion groups were formed to dis- 
cuss absenteeism as well as other 
problems, and the groups were asked 
to suggest improvements in the work 
environment. Many of the workers’ 
suggestions were carried out (re- 
placement of old machines, introduc- 
tion of gymnastics at the workplace, 
improvement of lighting, creation of 
opportunities to switch jobs). The 
tests were carried out in a factory, in 
a department of the state telecom- 
munications company, and in a hos- 
pital. At the three workplaces, two 
years after the experiment began, 


absenteeism had dropped (in terms 
of total working times lost) from 13.3 
per cent to 10.4 per cent from 19.0 
per cent to 15.8 per cent and from 
7.4 per cent to 7.2 per cent. 


Most of the gains were in short-term 
absenteeism, but Professor Rube- 
nowitz believes that, with the contin- 
uation of the methods, long-term ab- 
senteeism will drop as well. It is long- 
term absenteeism that accounts for 
most of working time lost through 
absenteeism. (Svenska Dagbladet, 8 
December 1982) 


McGill QWL Certificate 


Quality of Working Life Facilitators’ 
College, McGill University, Montreal 
The College is offering the first cer- 
tificate program in QWL. It is a 4- 
week intensive course geared to- 
wards training applicants to initiate 
and coordinate QWL programs in 
their own organizations. 


For further information contact: 
Rita MacDavid 

Room 512, McGill University 
1001 Sherbrooke Street West 
Montreal, H3A 1G5, 

Tel: (514) 392-3022, 392-3075. 


Swedish Employers Federation 


Dutch union study looks 
into ‘‘better work’’ 


The Dutch unions have paid rela- 
tively little attention to QWL mat- 
ters in recent years, but there is some 
interest in the general subject, as in- 
dicated in the publication in early 
1983 of a book by FNV, the principal 
union federation, giving the union 
viewpoint on some QWL-related 
questions. 


The book, entitled Beter Werk (‘‘bet- 
ter work’’), by Eltjo Buringh (pub- 
lished by Federatie Nederlandse 
Vakbeweging/Van Gennep) provides 
information on threats to health at 
the workplace, and advice to mem- 
bers on what should be done about 
them. 


Sections on “‘job content” and “‘con- 
tact with co-workers” supply some 
interesting opinions on psychological 
and social health. Job content is de- 
scribed as ‘“‘an essential element in 
our well-being at work,” and it is 
urged that workers be involved in 
helping to decide that content. 


Specifically, attention should be fo- 
cused on questions relating to tasks 
tied to machine-pacing (‘“‘workers 
should be able to establish their own 
work pace’’), the fragmentation of 
work into small sub-tasks, (‘‘variety 
within the task cycle is a necessity — 
monotony destroys the pleasure in 
work’’), autonomy (‘‘opportunities 
must exist for making autonomous 


Workers, not machines, should set 


_ pace, Dutch study claims 


decisions regarding the work’’), free- 
dom (“the necessary freedom must 
be granted on how tasks should be 
carried out’), and a view of the total 
work process (‘‘workers must have 
knowledge of their own place in the 
total work effort’’). 


Regarding ‘“‘contact with co-work- 
ers,” the book declares that such 
contact “‘plays an important role in 
producing good working conditions 
in a company — for many people it is 
the most important factor; isolation 
at the workplace should be avoid- 
ed 


The section on social and psychologi- 
cal factors at the workplace are a 
small part of the book, but may indi- 
cate that the Dutch unions are devot- 
ing more attention to such underly- 
ing questions, and that this will show 
up in other ways in the future. 


German study surveys 
work organization 


A comprehensive survey of available 
knowledge on work organization — 
primarily for the benefit of workers 
and union representatives — has just 
been published by Rowohlt in Ger- 
many. Entitled Organisation der Ar- 
beit — Arbeitsteilung, Qualification, 
Schichtarbeit (‘“‘Organization of 
Work — Division of Work, Qualifica- 
tion, Shift Work’’) edited by Lothar 
Zimmermann, the book originated 
within the DGB, the German indus- 
trial union federation, and was writ- 
ten in co-operation with union ex- 
perts. 


It presents explanations of some of 
the basic problems and principles of 
work organization, job enrichment, 
and new approaches in the engineer- 
ing aspects of production systems 
(e.g., buffers, non-machine-paced 
lines, placement of machines) aimed 
at alleviating organizational prob- 
lems. Considerable attention is de- 
voted to the psychological difficulties 
that can result from stress and other 
factors in poorly designed work orga- 
nizations, and the authors emphasize 
that “‘self-actualization in work can 
be furthered” by taking proper care 
in shaping the organization. 


A large part of the discussion centers 
on such factors as motivation, learn- 
ing on the job, and qualifications, 
and their relation to the rights of 
works councils, codetermination, 


and other parts of the rather formi- 
dable legal structures affecting work 
organization in Germany. In addi- 
tion, there is a long discussion of 
shift work — the legal, psychological, 
and economic elements — and the 
trade union position on the question. 
All of the subjects are treated in the 
light of union attitudes and negotiat- 
ing strategies. 


The book is one of a series of five, all 
reflecting union opinions, the others 
on work organization and codetermi- 
nation, health and safety at work, 
the influence of computers on work- 
ing life, and stress at work. 


Rimouski Centre 


Centre d’intervention et de recherche 
pour l’amélioration des situations de 
travail (CIRAST) 

(The centre for researching and im- 
plementing improvements in the 
workplace), Université du Quebec, 
Rimouski 


The Centre aims to develop local 
QWL expertise in the fishing, fish 
processing, and pulp and paper in- 
dustries in eastern Quebec. 

The centre holds seminars providing 
training on specific subjects at the re- 
quest of interested groups. For fur- 
ther information contact: 

Professor Chaumel 

300 avenue des Ursulines 

Rimouski, Quebec, GSL 3A1 

Tel. (418) 723-1986. 


New from the QWL 
Centre 


QWL and Management 
QWL and the Office 


Like our 1980 anthology, QWL and 
Unions: Selected Articles, these in- 
formation kits contain recent, but 
hard to get, articles. The kits are 
available free by writing to the 
Ontario Quality of Working Life 
Centre 

Ontario Ministry of Labour 

400 University Avenue, 15th Floor 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 

M7A 1T7 

Tel: (416) 965-5958 


Pauline Hyman contributed her 
experience with Centre information 
services and her abilities as a writer 
to play an instrumental role in the 
preparation of this section. 
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Coming events 


Canada 


a 


The age of microchips: the next five years » 


The human consequences of the new technology 
Thursday, July 28 to Sunday, July 31, 1983 


July 28 

pening address 

(xe Honourable Edward Lumley, P.C., Minister of Industry, Trade and 
ommerce 


Keynote address 
The technology of the information society 
Gordon B. Thompson: Fellow Emeritus, Bell Northern Research 


July 29 

Present evidence of future trends 

Dr. Stuart Smith: Chairman, Science Council of Canada 
John Kettle: Publisher and Editor, The FutureLetter 
Robert Arnold Russel: Author, Lecturer and Columnist 


Effects of the new technology on the quality of work 
John Shepherd: Principal, Nordicity Group 


_ Ray Hainsworth: Ontario Federation of Labour 


Mary Baetz: Job Design Consultant 


The debate over employment — winners and losers 

Menzies: Author of Women and the Chip 

fessor S.G. Peitchinis: Economist, University of Calgary 
Monica Townson: Economic Consultant 


M 


ral issues — who controls progress? Who pays the social cost? 

ssor Calvin C. Gotlieb: Dept. of Computer Science, University of Toronto 
‘sor Vincent Mosco: Temple University, Author of Push-button Fantasies 
ia Dotto: Freelance Science Writer 


July 31 

Designing the transition 

Professor Hudson Janisch: Faculty of Law, University of Toronto 

Helen Haslam: Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada 

ri Hans yan Beinum: Executive Director, Ontario Quality of Working Life 
Centre 


Canada’s competitive position 

Dr. Douglas C. Peters: Senior Vice-president, Toronto Dominion Bank 
Fred Pomeroy: President, Communications Workers of Canada 

Zavis Zeman: Program Director, Institute for Research on Public Policy 


Registration, including accommodation and all meals, will cost about $300.00 
per person for three days and four nights. 


This is the 52nd Annual Couchiching Conference at Geneva Park, Orillia 
Ontario 
For more information contact: 

The Couchiching Institute of Public Affairs, 

20 Eglinton Avenue East, Suite 203, 

Toronto, Ontario M4P 1A9, 

Tel: (416) 489-9212 
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Partners in Design 

The Niagara Institute has announced 
a new series of workshops organized 
under the theme “Partners in De- 
sign.” Tailored to the needs of spec- 
ific organizations and available ona 
year-round basis, the course empha- 
sizes peer learning. 


According to the brochure: “Your 
organization already has most of the 
knowledge, insights and skill it re- 
quires to solve its own problems. The 
right process, managed by experi- 
enced people, will tap these re- 
sources. This is a guiding principle 
behind Partners in Design.” 


For further information contact: 
Ray Rouse 

Director of Client Programs 
P.O. Box 1041 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ontario 
LOS 1J0 

Tel: (416) 968-3885 


Bridging the Gap, September 22-23 
Vancouver 


Presentations by B.C. employers and 

employees, trade unionists, academ- 

ics and professional consultants will 

focus on the gap between: 

— old ways of working and the new 
social economic context 

—labor and management 


For conference information contact: 
The B.C. Work Life Forum 

P.O. Box 46661, Station G 
Vancouver, B.C. 

V6R 4K8 


Working Now and in the Future 


August 11-12, 1983, Washington, D.C. 


This conference, sponsored by the 
World Future Society, will bring in- 
dustry, labor and government offi- 
cials together, at the Hyatt Regency 
Washington on Capital Hill. 


Conference sessions will cover ro- 
botic technology, new trends in edu- 
cation, retraining and career speciali- 
zation, macrotrends affecting 
economic developments and new 
theories of management. 


For conference registration and in- 
formation contact: 

Conference Director 

World Future Society 

4916 St. Elmo Avenue 

Bethesda, Maryland 20814 
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Automation and the 
challenge of work 
design 


New automated equipment will not 
lead to increased involvement of 
workers in decision making unless 
there are major changes in organiza- 
tional attitudes, argues Dr. Joel Fa- 
dem. His study of ‘‘Automation and 
Work Design in the United States”’ is 
forthcoming from the International 
Labour Organization but is now 
available as a working paper from 
the Centre for Quality of Working 
Life, Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, University of California, Los 
Angeles, 90024. 


New technology requires corre- 
sponding organizational changes, Fa- 
dem believes, because of the high 
premium placed on a flexible, inno- 
vative workforce. Socio-technical de- 
sign with input from unions and man- 
agement could help to produce that 
“internally consistent work culture,” 
he claims. 


Yet Fadem found few cases to sug- 
gest a trend in that direction. He had 
to look outside the U.S., to the Shell 
plant in Sarnia, to find one of the few 
positive examples of the process. 


In the same pessimistic vein, B. Hen- 
nestad expresses concern that com- 
puter technology ‘“‘cements” trends 
toward bureaucracy, hierarchy, de- 
skilling and centralization. His article 


— on “Computer Technology, Work 


} 


Organization and Industrial Democ- 


_ racy” in International Studies of 


Management and Organization (12, 3 
1982) refers to new technology as the 


_ “Trojan horse of Taylorism.”’ 


_ World of Work Report (8, 4, April 
_ 1983) assesses a recent survey of 
_ firms introducing new technology in 


this setting. Although the technical 
systems were universally sound, only 
three of 18 firms reported improved 


_ productivity. Advanced office sys- 

_ tems, it is concluded, pose questions 

_ not of the technology but the organi- 
_ zation, and ‘‘how it responds to 

_ change and how carefully it considers 
human need.” 


_ Writing in Human Relations (35, 12, 
1982), Richard Walton insists that 
there is “‘Social Choice in the Devel- 


opment of Advanced Information 
Technology.” If new technology re- 
duces workers’ skill and self-esteem, 
he argues, it will lead to conflict. 


Walton concludes that applications 
of the new information technology 
should be guided by human-develop- 
ment criteria; they can be so guided, 
and now there is a decent probability 
that they will be.” 


Honeywell’s vice-president of human 
resources, A.F. Konarick, agrees. In 
World of Work Report (8, 1, January 
1983) he describes a task team ap- 
proach to the introduction of new 
technology. He claims this approach 
at Honeywell offset anxiety about 
job loss, involved workers in deci- 
sions, and established guidelines for 
evolutionary change. New ap- 
proaches to training for new technol- 
ogy along QWL lines are discussed in 
Education and Training (25, 1, Janu- 
ary 1983). 


Stress, responsibility 
and burnout 


Until nine years ago, social service 
professionals used to feel worn out, 
frazzled, fed up and used up. Then 
the term “burnout” became a house- 
hold word. To mark the anniversary 
of this new concept, B.A. Farber has 
edited Stress and Burnout in the Hu- 
man Service Professions (Pergamon: 
New York, 1983). 


All contributors agree that burnout 
is distinct from traditional apathy 
and alienation. Burnout refers to the 
emotional exhaustion suffered by hu- 
man service professionals once ‘“‘fired 
up” with enthusiasm. 


Contributors also agree that burnout 
reveals defects in work organization 
rather than individual personalities. 
Various writers’ suggestions for work 
redesign read like a prescription for 
QWL: skill variety, task significance, 
task identity, autonomy, feedback, 
participation and learning. 


Meanwhile, in Ontario, nurses are 
starting to take action on their prob- 
lems with burnout. 


According to a March 1983 report in 
Canada’s Quest magazine, under- 
staffing and too many non-nursing 
duties led the Ontario Nursing Asso- 
ciation to negotiate a “professional 
responsibility clause’. The clause 


provides for greater control by 
nurses over workloads and patient 
care. It is possible that such a clause 
could be used as a lever for introduc- 
ing QWL issues to the hospital 
scene. 


Those interested in more informa- 
tion on hospital workers may wish to 
read P.C. Sexton’s The New Nightin- 
New Women’s Issues, (Enquiry 
Press: New York, 1982). 


Shifting values 


Shift work, and particularly night 
work, undermines job satisfaction, 
physical and mental health, as well as 
family and social life, according to 
three Australian studies. 


Results of K. Greenwood’s SEC 
Quality of Life Survey (1982) and 
“Work Effectiveness on Shift and 
Night Work” (1982), both published 
by La Trobe University, indicate the 
harmful medical effects of shiftwork. 
More contradictory findings are re- 
ported in the Department of Em- 
ployment and Industrial Relation’s 
Work and People (8, 1, 1982). 

A study of shift workers in Britain, 
published in Human Factors (2, 3, 6, 
December 1982) also concludes that 
“the quality of sleep is degraded and 
performance is impaired” by shift 
work. The study suggests that short 
rotations with days off before and 
after night shifts can help overcome 
the inherent tension between body 
cycles and shift cycles. 


There is some evidence that compa- 
nies are beginning to take action on 
this growing body of evidence. Ac- 
cording to the World of Work Report 
(March 1983), a Utah corporation is 
experimenting with new approaches 
to shift work. By allowing greater 
time for adaptation to each change of 
shift, the company reduced turnover, 
absenteeism and health and family 
problems, while increasing produc- 
tivity 20 per cent. 


Industrial Relations Review and 
Report (288, January 25, 1983) dis- 
cusses American Can’s (U.K.) suc- 
cessful switch to a five-shift system. 
An article in the March 1983 
Personnel Journal reports on varia- 
tions in shift schedules and argues 
that a choice over work hours pro- 
vides employees with a greater sense 
of input and control over the work 
they perform. 
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Long-distance 
feeling 


The office of the future looks a lot 
like the factory of the past, sings 
Nancy White, one of Canada’s best 
known folk artists. And recent Cana- 
dian publications bear her out. New 
research also shows that new tech- 
nology is less effective when intro- 
duced in the old ways. 


Don Tapscott’s Office Automation: 
A User-Driven Method (New York: 
Plenum, 1982) focusses on effective 
implementation of new technology. 


To be effective, he argues, the ma- 
chinery must be “‘user-driven.” 
Thus, he deals with the necessity for 
employee participation and social re- 
design based on quality of working 
life principles. 


Tapscott is a business consultant with 
Trigon Systems and his book empha- 
sizes smooth introduction of new 
echnology for greater productivity. 
Taking a different tack, Heather 
Menzies comes to parallel conclu- 
sions. Primarily concerned with the 
effect of automation on workers’ 
jobs, skills and independence, her 
Surviving Canada’s Microcomputer 
Revolution: Computers on the Job 
(Toronto: Lorimer, 1982) deals with 
many of the damaging effects of 
office automation on the work envi- 
ronment. Her book argues for a mar- 
riage of social and technical redesign 
along OWL lines. 


Menzies first became interested in 
office automation in terms of its ef- 
fects on women’s work. Her Women 
and the Chip (Montreal: Institute for 
Research on Public Policy, 1980) is 
considered a pathbreaking study. 
The same concerns are updated in 
Paul and Erin Phillips’ Women and 
Work: Inequality in the Labour 
Market (Toronto: Lorimer, 1983). 
The Phillips point out that the very 
term “computer” is taken from the 
job classification of women office 
workers who performed calculations 
on artillery for the U.S. armed forces 
during the Second World War. Their 
job was mechanized and taken over 
by one “‘computer.” 


Popular fears about the impact of 
new technology on job satisfaction 
have also received attention from the 
non-print media. Laura Sky’s contro- 
versial film, ““Good Monday Morn- 
ing” focusses on office workers. The 
30-minute documentary is available 
from Skyworks, 566 Palmerston 
Ave., Toronto, M6G 2P7. 


Meyer Siemiaticki’s “Dial M for Mi- 
crotechnology”’ deals with the sus- 
pense in the telephone industry over 
new equipment. The hour-long radio 
documentary emphasizes the clash of 
opinion between managers — some of 
whom describe the automated work- 
place as a fun-filled video-arcade — 
and operators, concerned for their 
mental and physical health in new 
stressful, impersonal surroundings. 
Siemiaticki’s series is appropriately 
titled “‘The Microchip Battle- 
ground.” Transcripts are available 
from CBC Transcripts, Box 500, Sta- 
tion A, Toronto, MSW 1A6. 


The “‘long distance feeling’ between 
management and workers generated 
by new technology can lead to mas- 
sive confrontations, Elain Bernard’s 
history of B.C. telephone unionism 
indicates. Her The Long Distance 
Feeling: A History of the Telecom- 
munications Workers Union (New 
Star: Vancouver, 1982) argues that 
telephone companies pioneered new 
office technology in such a way as to 
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provoke labor militancy. Following a 
1969 strike in which supervisors took 
over operators’ jobs and found out 
how boring they were, the company 
announced its intention to make jobs 
broader and more interesting. This 
policy was not acted on, Bernard 
claims, until 1981 when company fa- 
cilities were occupied during a des- 
perate strike over technological 
change issues. During the occupa- 
tion, strikers maintained service but 
rotated jobs and undertook to learn 
all aspects of work in their buildings. 


To place these developments in in- 
ternational perspective, D. Wer- 
neke’s Microelectronics and Office 
Jobs: the impact of the chip on wom- 
en’s employment (Geneva: ILO, 
1983) is useful. Werneke points out 
that a majority of computer users 
“suffer frustrated expectations” be- 
cause they did not involve and pre- 
pare employees for new technology. 


Werneke outlines three factors that 
explain these disappointing results — 
results of what has been called “the 
boys and their toys syndrome.”’ First, 
the informal networks and problem- 
solving abilities of office workers are 
seldom recognized, and equipment is 
not designed to take these qualities 
into account. Second, training efforts 
are too narrowly focussed on specific 
tasks rather than conceptual skills 
that could take full advantage of the 


Worker attempts to humanize her environment. 


new technology. Third, managers 
overrate the importance of office 
technology in reducing text-pro- 


duction costs where savings are mini- 


mal, and underrate the potential of 
new technology to increase manage- 
rial effectiveness and access to 
information. 


Werneke is also distressed about the 
human consequences of these errors. 
“As the level of responsibility and 
discretion is reduced and activities 
are more closely monitored”’ with 
new technology, she writes, “‘jobs 
become increasingly feminized and 
women in these jobs come to 
resemble the assembly-line factory 
worker.” 


In her concluding remarks, she ar- 
gues that “‘work content and organi- 
zation are also seen to be key issues 
which can only be satisfactorily re- 
solved by greater employee in- 
volvement in decisions about new 
technology.” 


Women and QWL 
& 


Sexual equality ‘‘is logically neces- 
sary for democracy in working life,” 
insists Joan Acker, guest editor of a 
special women’s issue of Economic 
and Industrial Democracy, (Novem- 
ber, 1982). The special issue was de- 
signed to compensate for the lack of 
serious study on discrimination 
against women and its impact on 
quality of working life reforms. 


Questionnaires dealing with “‘job sat- 
isfaction”’ do not reveal the partic- 
ular dissatisfactions of women, ac- 
cording to a Finnish report by E. 
Riska and R. Raitasalo. Men and 
women give similar responses when 
asked about “‘job satisfaction.”’ But 
when questions emphasize denied 
opportunities, the authors claim, 
women’s dissatisfaction rates soar. 


A Norwegian-based report chal- 
lenges the traditional interpretation 
of women’s low participation in work 
reform experiments. 


This is not due to women’s home re- 
sponsibilities and preoccupations, ar- 
gue H. Kaul and M. Lie, but to the 
“vicious cycle’’ at work: ‘“They are 
employed in peripheral positions. . . 
where working conditions are poor- 
est, and in turn, this hampers... 
their commitment to work and future 
possibilities to . . . influence their 
working conditions.” 


A United States-based report by M. 
Finigan discusses the problems of 
“token” female representation on 
QWL committees. Minority status 
inevitably makes people feel like 
“outsiders,” Finigan claims, and 
works against active participation. 
The concern for a women’s perspec- 
tive on QWL is carried over to the 
February, 1983 issue of Economic 
and Industrial Democracy. Three 
feature articles deal with women’s 
themes. 
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In the same issue, Ain Haas reports 
on a 1980 poll of Swedish workers’ 
attitudes towards the co-determina- 
tion laws passed in 1976. According 
to his findings, workers feel most 
positively about their increased ac- 
cess to information. 


However, many fee! frustrated that 
this knowledge does not increase 
their access to decision making. One 
worker called the law a “‘signal- 
horn,” which “requires the employer 
to toot before he runs us over.” 


Despite such disappointments, Haas’ 
findings confirm that support for 
workplace reform runs strong and 
deep throughout Swedish society. 


Canadian material on women and 
QWL is virtually non-existent. Jan 
Mears, now a consultant with the 
Ontario QWL Centre, set out some 
important themes in ‘‘Quality of 
Working Life and Women,” Quality 
of Working Life, the Canadian Scene 
(4,2, 1981). 


A women’s caucus, “the 51 per cent 
minority caucus,” has also been 
formed within the Canadian Council 
on Working Life. For information 
contact: 

Jeannie Cohen, 

Canadian Council on Working Life 
1230 Danforth Avenue 

Toronto, Ontario, M4J 1M6. 


Vicious circles 


Virtue is supposedly its own reward 
in the practice of quality circles in Ja- 
pan. This does not apply when such 
techniques are introduced in the 
West. W.G. Jones, senior lecturer in 
Management Studies, University of 
Waikato, N.Z., looks at the reasons 
why quality circles sometimes fail in 
‘“‘Quality’s Vicious Circles,” 
Management Today (March 1983). 
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Secrets of success 


The Japanese concept of quality con- 
trol is ‘‘one of the principal reasons 
for the Japanese economic miracle,” 
claims Charles Connaghan, and the 
Canadian government should launch 
a program to promote it. 


Connaghan’s The Japanese Way: 
contemporary industrial relations 
(Ottawa: Labour Canada, 1982) pro- 
vides a Canadian-based overview of 
Japanese industrial relations. Quality 
circles — based on direct, shopfloor 
prevention of defects rather than 
down-the-line inspection of defects — 
are seen as an outgrowth of the 
larger industrial relations system. 


Japanese unions were won to a per- 
spective of improving productivity in 
1955, Connaghan writes, because of 
commitments to involve workers in 
the productivity movement and to 
share productivity gains with them. 
Workers came to identify with their 
companies, he continues, because of 
company commitments to lifelong 
employment; many companies pro- 
vide extra training for employees 
rather than subject them to layoffs. 
As well, blue collar workers are sala- 
ried, and receive the same wages as 
office workers. 


For their part, employers have in- 
vested heavily in new technology — 
much more heavily than North 
American companies, Connaghan 
maintains. Half of the world’s indus- 
trial robots are in Japan. Over half of 
Japanese unionized companies pro- 
vide labor-management consultation 
committees independent of collective 
bargaining; union suggestions are 
taken into account at least half the 
time. 


For its part, the government subsi- 
dizes employers who maintain a full 
work force rather than lay-off work- 
ers. Labor laws do not interfere with 
collective bargaining in the private 
sector and derive their authority 
from a constitution which prescribes 
that ‘working conditions must . . . 
meet the needs of the worker who 
lives life worthy of a human being.” 


Connaghan concludes his study with 
a list of nine suggestions that would 
bring Canadian industrial relations 
into line with what he considers the 
positive features of Japan’s system. 


Quality circles in Britain 


Quality circles are making the 
rounds in Britain. In February 1983, 
the Work Research Unit, a tripartite 
Quality of Working Life centre oper- 
ating within the Department of Em- 
ployment, published an Occasional 
Paper, ‘‘Quality circles in perspec- 
tive,” by S. Russell. Russell tried to 
“examine quality circles within the 
broader context of improving the 
quality of working life.” 


The Japanese introduced quality cir- 
cles, Russell claims, to overcome 
their image as ‘‘cheap junk” export- 
ers, and to achieve the ‘‘zero-defect”’ 
record necessary for success in the 
export field. The basic idea of quality 
circles — workteam control over qual- 
ity — can be applied throughout the 
world, the study maintains. 


The Work Research Unit report of- 
fers cautious support to quality cir- 
cles in Britain: ‘In appropriate appli- 
cations, QCs can be part of, or an 
introduction to, a broader long-term 
strategy for organizational change 
designed both in terms of economic 
outcome and quality of working 
life. 


Whatever the impact of Japanese- 
style quality circles on quality of 
worklife, a study of “Japanese man- 
agement and British workers” con- 
firms that quality production is 
achieved. Writing in the Inter- 
national Journal of Manpower (3, 4, 
1982), Michael White reports that 
Japanese branch plants successfully 
involved workers in production-plan- 
ning meetings. 


Fast lane to despair 


Instant experts have turned the pub- 
lishing bonanza on secrets of Japa- 
nese productivity into a major 
growth industry. Sifting through the 
extravagant and conflicting claims is 
no easy matter. But two recently- 
published English-language studies 
may help cut through the stereo- 
types. 


Sahashi Kamata’s account of his ex- 
periences as a seasonal worker at 
Toyota has just been translated into 
English as Japan in the Passing Lane 
(Pantheon: New York, 1982). 
Reflecting the North American ob- 
session with catching up to Japan, 
the publishers dramatically changed 


the title from the Japanese original: 
Automobile Factory of Despair. 


The original title left little to the im- 
agination. Kamata’s is an angry tale 
of speedup and exhaustion on the 
production line — what he calls “The 
Dark Side of Toyota the Wonder- 
land.” The English edition also con- 
tains a useful introduction by R. 
Dare of the Technical Change Cen- 
tre in London. 


S. Takezawa’s Improvements in the 
Quality of Working Life in three Jap- 
anese Industries (ILO: Geneva, 
1982) presents a different picture. 
He includes a wide variety of fea- 
tures in his assessment of quality of 
working life, including wages, holi- 
days, benefits and job satisfaction. 
He reports a doubling of wages and 
benefits over the past 15 years, anda 
reduction in retirement age to 55. As 
distinct from Kamata’s account, 
which was based on 1972 experi- 
ences, Takezawa notes recent im- 
provements in job satisfaction and 
reductions in speedup due to auto- 
mation. 


Takezawa insists that the Japanese 
experience be seen in light of univer- 
sal developments, not as a product of 
unique Japanese culture. His report 
on work force attitudes confirms this; 
one survey found that 18.5 per cent 
thought labor-management relations 
were fundamentally antagonistic, 
15.3 per cent thought they were fun- 
damentally the same, and 58.1 per 
cent thought they balanced “‘con- 
frontation and harmony.”’ This is 
comparable to North American and 
European findings, as is Takezawa’s 
report on job attitudes. Despite a 
profound heritage of “‘hatarakigai”’ 
and “‘yarigai’’ (the sense that work 
has personal meaning and worth), 
high levels of dissatisfaction (‘“bored 
and fed up’’) were reported, partic- 
ularly among female and assembly 
line workers. 


Takezawa maintains that Japanese 
unions have been promoting “‘the 
building of a hatarakigai workplace,” 
since 1970, a year before the famous 
Lordstown, Ohio strike brought 
world attention to worker alienation. 
However, job reform and work rede- 
sign have not been prominent, he be- 
lieves, because supervisory and pay 
systems allow for less formalized 
innovations. 
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Japanese and European develop- 
ments in quality of working life are 
compared in Manabu Mine’s 
Humanisation of Work and Industrial 
Relations (Tokyo: Japan Institute of 
Labour, 1983). Mine notes that ‘‘for- 
eign observers of the Japanese way 
of management are inclined to take 
small group activities as the quality 
of working life measure.” He cau- 
tions that “‘the status of employees in 
Japan is not so independent from 
their management as that of the Eu- 
ropean workers, in addition to the 
fact that traditional work organisa- 
tion remains intact. Small group ac- 
tivities are realistic but marginal 
management measures to deal with 
aspirations of workers.” 


In terms of Canadian workers’ re- 
action to Japanese production meth- 
ods, Jim Donegan’s report in the 
Ford-Oakville union paper 
Seven-O-Seven Reporter (26, 1, Janu- 
ary-February 1983) is useful. Done- 
gan was part of a joint union-man- 
agement tour of Japan, and reported 
back on the superior health and 
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Higher levels of stress are reported on the shop floor than in executive offices. 


safety conditions and employee 
benefit plans he found. In Donegan’s 
view, the individualistic and multi- 
cultural heritage of Canada makes 
Japanese methods “not transporta- 
bic. 6 


Lack of control 


Higher levels of stress are found on 
the shop floor than in executive offi- 
ces, according to Work Life, (3,2, 
1982). People feel threatened by ad- 
verse working conditions over which 
they have no control. This, in turn, 
disrupts their work and family life. 
These findings are confirmed by a re- 
port of the European Foundation for 
the Improvement of Living and 
Working Conditions, which suggests 
that families of blue-collar workers 
experience more stress-related ill- 
nesses than the families of white-col- 
lar workers. The report, Physical 
and Psychological Stress at Work 
(Shankill, 1982), recommends a 
multi-country inquiry focussing on 
various work situations. 
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Work must have dignity, creativity 


by Karen Levine 


The New Year’s Statement of the 
Canadian Conference of Catholic 
Bishops continues to stir debate in 
both church and secular circles. So 
far, most of the controversy has fo- 
cused on its blistering attack on un- 
employment. 


But the Bishops dealt with more than 
being out of work. They delivered a 
strong message about the meaning 
and organization of work itself. It 
bears notice from people interested 
in quality of working life. 


The Bishops’ Statement was guided 
by two fundamental principles of 
Catholic social teaching: the prefer- 
ential option for the poor and op- 
pressed; and the value and dignity of 
human work. They argued that the 
needs of working people must be 
placed above the expansion of profit 
and technology. 


“This principle has enormous conse- 
quences for what happens at the 
workplace,” claims world-renowned 
Catholic theologian Gregory Baum, 
presently writing a full-length study 
of the Bishops’ Statement. “It means 


An enemy to life 


“T believe it is necessary to find a way 
that people can work together with 
maximum creativity. There’s a kind 
of passivity: Alinsky calls it mass res- 
ignation, Wilheim Reich calls it the 
emotional plague, somebody else 
calls it laziness. I don’t care what you 
call it; there’s an enemy to life that’s 
immersed in our culture and in each 
person. What we need is a system that 
can take that to task.” 


Father Jim Conlon 
Toronto School of Theology 


Ontario Ontario Executive Director: 
Ministry of Quality of Dr. Hans van Beinum 
Labour Working Life 

Centre 


that we have to wrestle with the al- 
ienation of labour. Workers must be 
treated humanly in industry, and that 


means dialogue and co-responsibility. 


“This principle must be a guide to 
correcting present practices in indus- 
try,” said Baum. “It would mean 
participation in decisions about the 
process of production — in short, the 
democratization of the workplace.” 


Some critics have accused the Cana- 
dian bishops of irresponsible radical- 
ism. But Baum says they took their 
lead from the highest authority in the 
Church — the Pope himself. 


In his little publicized Encyclical of 
1980 — Laborem Exercens — Pope 
John Paul II calls for a fundamental 
reappraisal of the meaning of human 
labor. Human work, he says, is ‘“‘a 
key, probably THE ESSENTIAL 
KEY to the whole social question 

.. . from the point of view of man’s 
good.” 


The Church’s longstanding principle 
of the ‘‘priority of labour over capi- 
tal,” or the primacy of people over 
things, is at the core of this theology 
of work. Technology must be an ally, 
not a master of the worker. 


Work is good, the Pope argues in his 
encyclical, when it expresses the 
workers’ dignity and creativity. And 
we are charged, he says, with a moral 
obligation ‘‘to link industriousness as 
a virtue with the social order of work, 
which will enable man to become, in 
work, more of a human being.”’ 


Gregory Baum, whose The Priority 
of Labour is considered a major in- 
terpretive work on the Encyclical, 
says the Pope clearly rejects the Tay- 
lorist or “scientific management” ap- 
proach to work organization. Ac- 
cording to Baum, ‘““Taylorism is an 
attempt to make the worker conform 
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The Bishop’s Statement ‘“‘has enor- 
mous consequences for what happens 
at the workplace,” says world-famous 
Toronto theologian, Gregory Baum. 


as much as possible to the machine — 
and therefore reduce work to an ex- 
tension of technology. This directly 
opposes the principles of the dignity 
and creativity of labor. It makes 
work into total drudgery. There is no 
self-realization, imagination or pro- 
ductivity to make a worker proud of 
what he or she achieves. This is the 
antithesis of creativity.” 


As the church sets out to collar injus- 
tice, it is clear that an important 
voice will be added to those promot- 
ing more humane approaches to 
work organization. Quality of Work- 
ing Life offers some of the key ethi- 
cal and scientific ingredients that can | 
help implement these values. 
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A labour perspective on Q 


Editorial: Coming to terms with 


by Hans van Beinum 


Discussions about Quality of 
Working Life are often characteri- 
zed by confusion, misunderstanding 
and lack of proper definitions. 

This difficulty is compounded when 
QWL is discussed from the point of 
view of trade unions, and it can 
develop Babylonian proportions 
when placed in the context of 
union -management relations. 


Ironically, this phenomenon is 
basically positive. It is a reflection of 
the fact that there are now more 
QWL programs and activities than 
ever before. Confusion is inevitable 
in various stages of development, 
discussion and debate. 


This editorial attempts to clear up 
some of the more common misunder - 


standings. 


Quality of Working Life is determined 
oy many factors which govern the 
relationship between people and their 
work environment. Anyone’s list 
includes such well-recognized condi- 
tions as wages, hours, job security, 
due process and health and safety. 

But QWL is also determined by the 
fact that people have the ability 

and willingness to learn, and the need 
and capability for responsibility and 
autonomy. Whether or not these 

basic needs and abilities are ac - 
commodated in the workplace depends 
on their recognition in the way work 
is organized. All these conditions to- 
gether form a domain which we can 
cajl Quality of Working Life. 


Confusion | 

This 1s where the confusion starts. 
From the point of view of semantics, 
it is appropriate to call this entire 
domain ‘QWL.’ This use of the 

term includes all those factors which 
affect the physical, social, eco - 
nomic, psychological and cultural 
well-being of workers. 


However, from the point of view of 
a specific development of the last 

30 years, it is misleading to use 
‘QWL’ in this all-encompassing 

way. The actual term ‘QWL’ was in- 
troduced only ten years ago. It refers 
specifically to an approach to the 
design and operation of organizations 
in accordance with the values of 


democratic society. This design 
strategy based on an explicit set of 
values, principles and notions about 
organizations as systems and about 
the behaviour of people in organi - 
zations was developed by the 
Tavistock Institute of Human Rela- 
tions in England in the 1950s and ’60s. 


It makes a big difference which 

way the term QWL is applied, 1.e. to 
such factors as hours or pay — 
which do not necessarily increase the 
level of on-the-job autonomy — or 
with regard to the democratiza - 

tion of work — to the participative 
design of the workplace. 


The first use of ‘QWL’ refers to the 
content of an existing system and 

does not challenge scientific manage - 
ment which is still the dominant 

form of organization in today’s society. 
The second use of ‘QWL’ portrays 

the context, the structure of a new 
organizational system, which is 

based on workplace autonomy and 
self-management. 


The latter approach will by defini - 
tion also affect such items as pay 
systems or hours of work. The Ontario 
QWL Centre bases its approach 

on the second meaning of ‘QWL.’ 


Confusion 2 

By position, by right and by respon - 
sibility, both unions and management 
are inherently linked to QWL. How- 
ever, in the practice of develop - 

ing QWL in the context of union - 
management relationships, we can 
distinguish two approaches based on 
different and often unstated as - 
sumptions. These assumptions, with 
their different implications, create 
another source of confusion about 
OWL. 


The difference relates to a difference 
in the point of departure. At the 
QWL Centre, the point of departure 
is QWL as an organizational design 
strategy, which is then placed in 

the context of union -management 
relations. Since QWL is concerned 
with the design of systems, it will 
have an impact on the organization 
of both management and the trade 
union, as well as on the system 
characteristics governing the relation - 
ship between union and manage - 
ment. In this approach, union -man- 


agement cooperation is seen both 

as a critical condition for the develop- 
ment of QWL, and as a consequence 
of QWL activities. But it should not 
be equated with QWL. 


In the other approach, collabora - 
tion between union and management 
is taken as point of departure. Sub- 
sequently, an area for collaboration 
is selected. It could be profit -sharing 
or health and safety, or the involve - 
ment of workers in problem solving, 
or perhaps even QWL in the sense 
of increasing the on-the-job auton - 
omy of workers. 


In this approach, however, the focus 
is mostly not on the organization of 
work. Labour-management com - 
mittees and similar forms of worker 
involvement are good illustrations 
of this development, in which union - 
management collaboration and QWL 
are almost defined as synonymous. 
Since organizational design is usual - 
ly not part of this orientation, there 
is rarely a direct impact on the 
organizational features of either 
union or management, or on the 
characteristics of the union -manage - 
ment system. Furthermore, it can be 
difficult to change from a non- 
organizational orientation to a real 
QWL focus dealing with structural 
changes, as the non -organizational 
approach may have reinforced the 
existing work system. 


On occasion, the point of departure 
and the orientations in this ap - 
proach will reinforce each other 
and can lead unions and manage - 
ment away from QWL design strat - 
egies. Indeed collaboration between 
union and management can become 
a defence against QWL where 
neither party is interested in struc- 
tural change. 


Despite significant differences in 
assumptions and values, the term 
‘QWL’ is used to describe both ap - 
proaches. Needless to say, this 
only adds to the confusion about the — 
meaning and merit of QWL. 


Confusion 3 

The third category of confusion 

is quite distinct from the previous 
two. In this category, we encounter 
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Reflections on Labour 
and Management Experience 


lans van Beinum, Executive Director 


f the Ontario QWL Centre. 


and Attitudes 


The Ontario Quality of Working Life Centre has now been in existence for six 
years, engaged in a variety of activities including the development of field 
projects, education, publications, and promotion. We, at the Centre, are 
encouraged by the increasing progress made in a number of areas. 

Some time ago, the editors of FOCUS thought it would be useful to present 
to its readers some of the experiences of labour and management in developing 
QWL values and principles in their workplaces. This is the second of two issues 
devoted to this objective. The first of these two issues was entitled 
“Management in Transition” and featured interviews with a number of 
managers actively involved in developing QWL. While it is difficult to 
generalize, the overall impression from the interviews was that although 
supervisors had to overcome various kinds of problems, the reaction was 
generally positive. Those interviews also indicated the importance of leadership 
and commitment on the part of senior management. The dominant theme was 
one of optimism and determination. 

This issue is devoted to an exploration of QWL from a union perspective. 
Reaction among trade unions to quality of working life has ranged from 
contagious enthusiasm and commitment to great reservations and sometimes 
outright rejection. However, unions are slowly but surely learning to overcome 
the inevitable obstacles, at the same time developing the confidence required to 
take advantage of new opportunities for participation in innovative work 
practices. Such progress is well-illustrated in the interviews which follow, all of 
which are with trade unionists actively with QWL projects. 

There are some interesting contrasts to be drawn from the respective 
approaches of labour and management. First of all, it is apparent that union 
leaders have some ambivalence as to their ability to participate actively in 
quality of working life projects and at the same time carry out their traditional 
roles as elected representatives. 

Secondly, the trade unionists interviewed tend to be less reserved in their 
assessments not only of projects but also of the motivation and the objectives 
of their management counterparts. 

The candour and directness of some of the interviews might surprise some 
readers. The Centre feels that those who have a real interest in quality of 
working life are entitled to receive an unvarnished version of what trade 
unionists involved in active projects are spontaneously saying and thinking. As 
the interviews show, they are striving - not, in some cases without difficulty and 
some genuine anguish - to come to terms with the apparently conflicting 
demands of the spirit of cooperation inherent in QWL activities and the 
adversarialism which has been characteristic of their more traditional roles in 
collective bargaining. = 

When taken together, the editors feel that the two issues of FOCUS present 
the readers with a good view of the present state of QWL’s development in the 
Ontario environment. The picture which emerges is one of significant progress, 
although it is obvious that many challenges remain, not least of which is how 
to diffuse QWL, and encourage more firms and unions to participate in such 
activities. There is a slowly developing realization that QWL assists labour and 
management in identifying and promoting areas of common interest. While the 
specific objectives of each within these areas may differ, there 1s considerable 
room to move in a tandem. Based on the experience of both management and 
union representatives, as reflected in the interviews, there are grounds to believe 
that the cautious beginnings that have been made are becoming more firmly 
rooted as a real and enduring feature of the Ontario landscape. 

Joint union-management involvement in QWL on the level of the enterprise 
can also be seen as a specific component in a much larger development. | am _ 
referring here to emerging consultative initiatives at the broader societal level in 
which business, labour and government are beginning to engage in the process 
of defining and examining a broader range of social and economic Issues. 

For me as Executive Director, these first six years have been an exciting 
adventure. Like the participants in projects — labour and management - I 
find the experience alternates between the anxiety and exhilaration. What has 
encouraged me is the readiness of both sides to be open-minded; to get 
involved deeply, and, when necessary to get their hands dirty. Risk-taking 1s 
never easy. but without it, courageous developments of the sort described in 
this issue would be impossible. 


Hans van Beinum 


FORUM A lot of people have _| But asmall grou of | 
eam | taken the plungeinto | unionists are taking 


the stormy waters of the lead in navigating 
the QWL debate. the seas and charting 


a course. 


“We've got to start at 
the shop floor” 


“I’m not worried 
about losing 

any militancy” 
Ray Wakeman, 
President, 

Local 200, 
U.A.W. 
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“The fear that you 
will be crucified for 
talking union is 
gone” 


“When we ask the workers to 


stand up, we mean on their feet, Gwynne Hyland, | 
rot ours” Treasurer, | 
Neil Reimer, Local 516, 
National Director, E.C.W.U. O.P.S.E.U. 
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Unionists who are They face real In this issue of OWL 


actually putting their opportunities, real Focus, they talk 
ideas into practice challenges and real frankly about the 
know that bread and problems. hopes, frustrations 
roses are one thing; a and lessons of their 
bed of roses is quite experience. 
another. 


“It’s natural for us to 
move into self- 
management at work” 
Judy McK ibbon, 
Chief Steward, 

Local 800, E.C.W.U, 


“IT see OWL as speeding 
up a process that’s been 
going on for decades” 
Stu Sullivan, 
National Representative, 
E.CLW.U. 


“Tf think it makes us stronger, 
because we involve more people” 
Ken Ashton, 

Vice-president, 

Local 13173, U.S.W.A. 


“OWL could help do away with over-supervision, 
and direct attention to real problems” 


Labour relations in this country area 
test of strength. Who can bleed the 
most and still survive? Eveything’s 
based on power. We're still using 19th 
century approaches to 21st century 
problems. We have a computerized, 
pushbutton technology, but in terms 
of attitudes about workers, we step 
back in time every day we go to work. 


When you look at the practices of 
some companies, I can’t fault some 
unionists for being down on QWL. I 
used to be poisoned against QWL 
myself, from my experience in mining. 


But when I was elected District 
Director, people explained to me that 
there were some places where it 

could work. And I don’t mean places 
e QWL as a buzzword 
for productivity, but do nothing to 
increase workers’ rights. There has to 
be respect for the union and the 
workers, and there has to be real 
dialogue. 


where they use 


The bosses on Bay Street sit in their 
plush 54th floor offices while some 
miner is paying their wages, slugging 
his guts out at the 5400 foot level 
underground. That’s not QWL 


Miners already know about 
autonomous work groups. Some 
boss pushing a pencil just doesn’t 
know the first thing about what 
miners do. Workers make decisions 

because theyre in situations where 
management can’t check everything 
out. You might not see a supervisor for 
hours, but you have to make decisions 
on the spot. There’s no second - 
guessing, no stopping the line. You 
make a mistake, you can kill yourself 
and everyone around you. Imagine 
working in an office where the walls 
could collapse at any point if 
someone made a mistake. The com- 
panies depend on miners making the 
right decisions. 


Miners already know about working 
ona range of tasks, about finishing 
what they start. Old miners tell you 
right away that the guy who drills a 
round has to wire it, load it and blast 
it. You do all these things a certain 
way, depending on how you want the 
ground to break. 


Miners know about autonomy and 
decision-making and task 


Interview with Dave Patterson, 
Director District 6, United Steel 
Workers of America 


Dave Patterson, Director District 6 United Steelworkers of America (left), 
underground with his teamleader at Inco. ‘Miners know about autonomy’ but, he 


complains, they 


completion. But that’s not sufficient 
for QWL. The difference is — those 
miners have no right to be involved 

upstairs where everything’s decided. 


Engineers do the prints. They come 
down and say: ‘here’s your print. 
Follow it.’ Sometimes when I run into 
some bad ground in a drift, I’d like to 
call an engineer down and tell him 
that I’m not blasting through a 
mudseam because I don’t want to be 
crushed by falling ground. Right now, 
we don't have that right. We just have 
the right to refuse unsafe work. 
Usually, we don’t even see the 
engineer, let alone have the right to 
walk off the job to talk to him. We 
need to be involved in that kind of 
planning. Whenever we’re opening a 
new cut, the whole crew should sit 
down with the engineer and work out 
the plan. That’s part of QWL. 


Take equipment design. We need 
input into the design of workboots, 
hats, gloves, everything. For instance, 
I favour a helmet that covers the 
entire head. Astronauts, race -car 
drivers and bikers wear them, even 
though they’re not worried about 
anything falling out of the sky. The 
head’s one part of the body that 
doesn’t mend well once it’s been 
crushed, and we need proper 
protection. 


‘have no right to be involved upstairs where everything’s decided. 


Take lighting. The general public 
wouldn’t put up with freeways that 
had no lights. People panic in the 
dark. At home, I don’t stumble 
around in the dark to find the 
bathroom. | turn on the lights. But 
underground, we work by the light 
from caplamps. It’s not safe. After 
years of groping in the dark, miners 
lose their peripheral vision and 
develop cataracts. They lose their 
sense of height and depth, and they 
come to rely on instincts rather than 
actual conditions when they makea 
decision that could affect their lives. 


Why should we have to put up with 
standards like these that would never 
be accepted in offices? We shouldn't 
have to negotiate improvements like 
that. That should be part of life. 


Take investment policy and pro - 
duction planning. Working under - 
ground, you don’t have much 

time to think about questions of 
corporate structure. But when I was 
president of a mining local, we used to 
converge on the shareholders’ meeting 
and demand representation. All the 
money the company was losing 
overseas was borne on our backs. But 
it was costing our jobs. Ina non- 
renewable resource industry, the 
workers and community have a lot 


more invested than shareholders. 
They’ve sunk roots ina one -industry 
town. They can’t just pick up and set 
up shop elsewhere. They have to have 
input in those kinds of decisions. 


Here’s the situation I can’t figure out. 
The company entrusts a worker witha 
six million dollar hoist. One mistake, 
and he can kill 48 people. But when it 
comes time to make decisions about 
the workplace, he has to be super - 
vised. Someone has to follow him 
around to check his timecard. He has 
no say as to where the lunchrooms 
go, where the washrooms go, or how 
they’re maintained. I’ll tell you how 
crazy it is. There are people who say: 
‘put your glasses on, put your gloves 
on.’ But they don’t talk about shoring 
up loose rock. QWL could help do 
away with that over -supervision, and 
direct attention to real problems. 


The Steelworkers have a policy that 
QWL should be part of the bargaining 
process. That way, it’s part of an 
employee’s rights, and the employer 
has to live by it. 


That doesn’t mean that everything in 
QWL can be negotiated. You can’t 
negotiate an attitude. But you can 
negotiate a term of reference that both 


parties will live by. Even though 
Employee Assistance Programs or 
family counselling programs aren’t 
covered in a contract, there can be 
letters of understanding from the 
company and union president. They 
can spell out the program and the 
people who will jointly run it, and still 
leave it open how a particular person 
will be counselled. 


It’s time we started addressing 
some of society’s big problems. 
There’s a real need to change people’s 
attitudes to work, family and 
community. Workers are subject to 
terrible conditioning. A guy who 
works on an assembly line, and gets a 
part shoved to him every 30 seconds, 
doesn’t talk to anyone all day long. 
He goes home to his family, and 

he’s withdrawn. He treats everything 
like those parts — at arm’s length. 


We could be heading into a bad 
scenario. We’re looking at a 
generation that’s being denied any 
chance of a job. Right now they’re 
passive. You see them standing on the 
sidewalks during peace marches. ‘I 
won't go to war,’ they say. That’s 
right, the war will go to them. But 
what are any of us doing about that? 


Underground ore movement 


One of these days, they’re going to 
take us on. They’ll be bitter and 
frustrated, and I can’t blame them. So 
anyone who has a kid right now better 
ask why they’re sitting back and doing 
nothing. : 


Another scenario is possible. 
We could start recognizing the 
problem. We could redraft the 
work ethic to provide full employ - 
ment, a shorter workweek, educa - 
tional funds and pension plans 

that allow people to switch jobs at 
mid -life. 


QWL is one part of that scenario. If 
people were given more rights on the 
job, a better understanding of how 
corporations run and where the power 
structure is, they would know the 
game rules and they could play the 
game more effectively. Instead of 
arguing about obvious needs like 
daycare and pensions and collective 
bargaining rights, we could be 
concentrating on more complex issues 
that will determine the future, like the 
European unions do. 


That scenario is a lot more attractive 
for me to explain to my daughter. So 
that’s what I’m working on. 


Lamay of Lalonde Associates 
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“YT think it makes us stronger, 


we involve more people” 


Ken Ashton: In 1978, we had a seven - 
week strike where health and safety 
was a big issue. We had members 
dying from cancer but we were stone - 
walled at every turn. Who would take 
responsibility — the Provincial Go - 
vernment, the Federal Government 
or the Atomic Energy Control Board? 
We felt like a bouncing ball. 


We had problems getting information 
from the company. They didn’t trust 
us. We didn’t believe them. There was 
no talk, no effort at problem -solving. 
We were just trying to knock the hell 
out of each other. 


After the strike, the company asked us 
to go with them to an Intergroup 
Conference on Problem-Solving. I 
was suspicious. I couldn’t see how all 
of a sudden the company was going to 
roll out the magic carpet for us to play 
with, and not be looking for 


something in return. We said ‘first, 
you ve got to take out the damn 
punchclocks. What are we, a bunch of 
cattle in a line-up? If you want to talk 
about trust, that doesn’t put much 
trust in the employees.’ Management 
agreed to make these changes, so we 
went to the conference. 


Neil Smith: I was a steward, and was 
involved in a couple of picket -line 
skirmishes during the 1978 strike. I 
think that’s one reason why I was 
asked to go to the Intergroup 
Conference — to get my differences 
out on the table. It turned into a two- 
day bitch session where we got a lot of 
problems off our chests. We couldn’t 
go any place but up. 


And that’s where it all began. That 
broke the ice. We learned how to 
brainstorm, how to define a problem 


because 


Holzberg 


Before we were just running union 
meetings, says Eldorado Resources 
union president, Neil Smith. “Now we 
are more involved, even in shaping 
company policies.’ 


from different points of view, and 
how to work it through to get an 
agreement both sides can live with. It 
was the first time any of us had to deal 
with anything like that. 


When I first got involved in the labour 
movement about |5 years ago, it was 
just ‘fight, fight, fight.’ I still fight, but 
now I spend more time putting up a 
good argument. 


Last year, we had a union meeting 
where a member proposed that we 


‘T wasn’t involved for over a year 
because of my suspicions,’ claims 
U.S.W. local 13173 vice-president 
Ken Ashton, ‘but my suspicions have 
changed since I have seen so many 
improvements.’ ; 


throw out QWL. We started 
rewinding, to see what we had done 
over three years. We got rid of the 
punchclocks. We got ten and twelve 
hour shifts, with three days on, three 
days off or four days on, four days 
off. Before, we were never at home, 
had no time for our family — always 
working split shifts, seven days ata 
time. 


It helped us deal with a layoff. Before, 
we'd tried to get rid of outside 
contractors through collective 
bargaining but weren’t successful. 
When we faced a lay -off, we used our 
problem -solving techniques, and 
convinced the company to save our 
jobs by doing more of the contract 
work ourselves. 


The vote was 99.9 percent in 
favour of QWL. That vote made 


us stronger. If we hadn’t had that vote, 
and everything was going along 
smoothly, people would wonder: 
‘what’s going on behind closed doors?’ 


Ashton: I wasn’t involved for over a 
year because of my suspicions. I am 
still suspicious, but my suspicions 
have changed since I have seen so 
many improvements. 


Let’s take a simple case of stockroom 
requisitions. Before, if you wanted a 
stupid pair of 75 cent gloves, you had 
to find a foreman to sign for them. 
Meanwhile, you’re operating 
equipment worth thousands of dollars 
and you’re the only one making 
decisions on it. Now we do our own 
requisitions, and work orders too. 


Then there’s our non-punitive dis - 
ciplinary policy. Before, the fore - 


Worker at the Eldorado nuclear refinery at Port Hope. ‘Before, if you wanted a stupid pair of 75 cent gloves, you had to 
find a foreman to sign for them,’ recalls Ashton. ‘Meanwhile, you're operating 
you're the only one making decisions on it.’ 


man just passed you a letter 

| Suspending you without pay. No 
discussion, no conversation, just 
punishment. Now, serious discipline 
Cases are suspended for a day with 
pay. And the foreman has to deal with 
the person and try to straighten things 
out. That’s the purpose of the system 
— to straighten out the problem, not 
to punish. The steward is present, in 
\case of a personality clash or favori- 
tism — some foremen let one 

guy get away with something but not 
the other. And in problem cases, such 
as alcoholism, there is joint counsel - 
ling by union and management. 


| 

Unions and their members can profit 
{rom participation in a QWL pro- 
gram, but only when the framework 
of the program has been defined in 
tunion-management agreement and 
hen workers themselves have a clear 
dea of what they expect to gain 

‘om participation. 


| 


| 


| 
i 
| 
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tepend upon the nature of the 
»rogram in that workplace. In broad 
erms, we hope to gain for our 
nembers a greater degree of control 
over work routines, schedules and 
er factors which are determined 
clusively by the employer, and 


But the union has nothing to do with 
discipline itself. We don’t want that 
yet. The workers might be too harsh 
on themselves. I think it would take 
away from our solidarity and create 
hard feelings. 


The collective agreement and QWL 
have to be kept totally separate. We 
don’t try to mix the two. We have the 
40 hour week in our contract, but 
we’ve worked out the shift schedule 
through QWL. Common issues that 
face a large number of people need to 
be covered in the collective 
agreement. But ‘fringe’ issues that 


which have a strong influence on the 
individual employee’s satisfaction on 
the job. 


The goal of union participation in 
OWL is thus to gain a greater degree 
of control for our members over their 
daily working lives without sacrificing 
the hard-won rights and protection 
which can only be guaranteed by 
collective bargaining. OWL is not a 
substitute for collective bargaining; 
rather it is an addition to it. 


United Steelworkers of America, 


District 6 
Towards a Trade Union QWL 


Agenda 


equipment worth thousands of dollars and 


apply to small groups or particular 
ways of doing things don’t need a 
formal agreement to get resolved. 


Working on those kinds of 
issues involves a lot of people. 
Some people say that QWL under - 
mines the union. I think it makes us 
stronger, because we involve more 
people. For instance, we have 35 
people involved in a task force to 
design the new plant which will be run 
by self-regulating teams. Before, we 
would have just had a Co-operative 
Wage Study committee look at the 
jobs after they were designed, and set 
a rate. 


Smith: Our union executive spends a 
lot more time on union business than 
ever before. Before we were just 
running the union and union meet - 
ings. Now we are more involved, even 
in shaping company policies. We 
have three meetings a week on 
average. 


I am satisfied with the way things are 
going at Port Hope. But I'd like to get 
rid of the government, and its 6 and 5 
program. When they take away your 
bargaining rights, it puts an awful 
strain ona union. 


Garry Lenehan: Working in a maxi - 
mum security psychiatric hospital 
has got to be one of the most 
stressful jobs going. After ten years, 
you're just burnt out. That’s the 
aspect of our working life that led us 
to QWL. 


Let me give you an idea. There are 
some violent patients on almost every 
ward. Every time you open the door, 
you have to be prepared for the worst. 
At first you think it’s really crazy. 
Then it gets to be part of your daily 
working routine. But you never get 
used to it. 


Bill Weeks: You're fighting your 
normal reactions all day. Lots of our 
patients have committed crimes that 
would disgust most people, turn their 
stomachs. But we have to be 
sympathetic and understanding, and 
help them through their problems. We 
have to be compassionate when the 
normal human reaction is to detest 
them. We have to suppress our 
feelings, but where do you release 
them? 


Yet there is no turnover of staff. 
Those who make it through the first 


‘Stress is our number one problem, but it is a very abstract concept to deal with,’ 


“All of a sudden, everything was going to change. 
I called it re-disorganization” 


few months stay on until they die or 
retire. Maybe it’s like the Vietnam 
veteran syndrome — you Just get 
addicted to all that tension. 


Lenehan: The tension builds up and 
you can’t help but take the worries of 
the job back home with you. That’s 
what’s killing us. 


I did a 20 year study of our staff. Of - 
91 attendants hired in 1959, 46 had 
died by 1979, mostly from heart 
attacks and some from suicides. 


So I figured there were two 
ways to go. Either we could 
get early retirement. Or we could 


improve the managerial structure 
and thus reduce stress from that end. 


I thought under QWL we could sit 
down and deal with the problems of 
employees on the front line. I felt that 
QWL could let us take back the 
initiative, rather than letting the 
patients and the whole bureaucracy — 
the Ombudsman, advocacy groups, 
the judicial system, politicians on 
both sides of the House, and so on — 
do the thinking for us. So I 
approached management in 1981 and 


claims Bill Weeks, chief steward of OPSEU local 307 at the Penetanguishene 
Mental Health Centre. The union has tried to deal with stress-related problems 


through QWL. 
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they said: ‘We have been through 
some hard times, so let’s try it.’ 


Weeks: Until QWL, union and 
management were at loggerheads. The 
whole set up was militaristic. Do as 
you are told, or else. Everything was 
regulated, including moustaches. 


Management took themselves very 
seriously. They didn’t give an inch. 
Neither did the union. It became quite 
a game of one-upmanship. Maybe 
that distracted us. You could displace 
your stress from the job onto 
management, and they did the same 
to us. It became quite a sport. 


Lenehan: The only thing defending us 
was the union. The patients are 
safeguarded — by ombudsmen, 
lawyers, patient advocates, the media. 
But we were stuck in an antiquated 
management system: do your job or 
get out. We never got told if we did 
anything right. We just got told off 
when there was something wrong. 


Weeks: Stress is our number one 
problem, but it is a very abstract 
concept to deal with. We thought 
QWL could help us find ways to 
reduce some of the pressure. 


Here’s one problem. We have no place 
to escape for a real break during the 
day. We can’t leave the ward without 
leaving it shorthanded. Even when we 
go for coffee or lunch, the patients 
and their problems are always around 
us. 


We thought a separate staff lunch - 
room would offer one place to 
escape. But we couldn’t get that 

through collective bargaining — we 
would have to go off-site and we 

would have to make up the time lost 

in travel. So we have been trying to 

get that in the more problem -solving 
approach of QWL. Weare still 

working on that. 


Our biggest gain is the 12 hour shift. 
We used to have to work eight days, 
followed by two days off. Then we’d 
work seven days, followed by time off. 
It shot hell out of our family life, and 
the work stretch was just too long. 


We'd talked about a 12 hour shift 
before, but QWL gave us the 
momentum to get it in. Now we work 


two days on, two days off, three days 
on, two days off. The entire staff 
thinks it’s about the greatest thing 
since sliced bread. 


In terms of stress, the hardest thing is 
getting your foot in the door. Then 
you have got it beat; you just fit into 
the system. Whether you work eight 
or 12 hours is just about irrelevant. 
It’s also better for the patients. We are 
able to cope with them better and be 
more patient when we know it’s only 
two more days to go before a break. 
Before we thought: ‘oh god, seven 
more days of screaming, shouting and 
water throwing.’ 


Lenehan: The first year of QWL, we 
had a tremendous amount of support. 
All of a sudden, everything was going 


very time you open the door, you 
pave to be prepared for the worst,’ 

Jaims local union president Garry 

enehan. ‘You never get used to it. 
hat’s what's killing us,’ he says. 


Penetang 


to change. Attendants were giving 
their ideas. I called it re -disor - 
ganization. But management is 
definitely paying more attention to 
the problems of employees now. 


Right now we are ina bit of a rut. It’s 
easier to deal with patients’ problems 
than staff problems, so we have some 
tension over that. We need a lot more 
communication among ourselves, and 
with management. Looking back, I’d 
say we should have spent a lot more 
time on our philosophy statement, so 
that we could all start with a clear 
sense of objectives. 


QWL hasn’t undermined the 
grievance procedure. If anything, it’s 
strengthened it. We’ve always tried to 
find a solution before we go to 
arbitration, but QWL doesn’t inter - 
fere with the grievance procedure. 


Weeks: QWL has the potential to 
lessen the number of grievances 
because a lot of problems can be 
identified and resolved through QWL 
procedures, 


It’s a lot more challenging 

for the stewards. They try to see 
a problem from management’s point 
of view, at the same time that 
managers try to see a problem from 
our point of view. You’ve got to be 
pretty flexible. One minute, you’re 
talking with a manager at a QWL 
meeting; the next, you’re slapping a 
grievance against him. 


Lenehan: As a unionist, you have to 
put yourself on the line. Managers on 
the QWL steering committee are all 
for QWL, but some of the lower 
managers aren’t. When they cut 
across the spirit of QWL, it hurts us. 
The guys figure that since we are 
promoting QWL, anything stupid 
that management does makes QWL 
look like hypocrisy. 


QWL by itself doesn’t make problems 
go away. But we’ve definitely made 
some gains. And we’re going to keep 
plugging away at the problems. 


You know, the whole world around us 
is changing. Look at how much more 
open the schools are. But these 
changes haven't touched the 
workplace very much. You have got 
to change that system. And that’s 
what we are trying to do with QWL, 
for the benefit of everyone. 


Penetang Mental 
Health Centre 


The Penetanguishene Mental Health 
Centre is one of the largest of the ten 
provincial psychiatric hospitals in 
Ontario. Its Regional Division, with 
six in-patient units and a Community 
Services Team, serves an area in 
Central Ontario with a permanent 
population of 500,000 people, from 
Parry Sound to Beaverton, 
Orangeville to Owen Sound. 


But the Centre is best known in 
Canada and abroad for the Oak 
Ridge Division. With beds for 292 
men, it is the only maximum security 
psychiatric unit in Ontario, and was 
the first of its kind in Canada when it 
opened in 1933. 


The main criteria for admission to 
Oak Ridge is dangerousness — the 
patient poses a physical threat to 
himself or others. About half the 
patients at Oak Ridge come from the 
courts, having been found not guilty 
of a crime by reason of insanity, or 
unfit to stand trial. The courts also 
send patients to Oak Ridge for 30 or 
60 days on warrants of remand for 
assessment in the facility's forensic 
unit. 


The other half of the patients at Oak 
Ridge are involuntary under the 
Mental Health Act. They have been 
transferred in from regional hospitals 
across the province where they have 
been found unmanageable in less 
secure settings. They may be highly 
suicidal, or they may have been 
seriously assaultive to other patients 
and/or staff at those facilities. Most 
of the patients — about two-thirds in 
1983 — have been diagnosed psy- 
chotic, with the bulk of the remainder 
suffering from a personality disorder. 


A major program and structural 
review of the facility is currently 
underway, with union, management 
and professional staff all directly 
involved in the process. 


“The whole organization and atmosphere of our 
office has changed with QWL” 


QWL asa sledgehammer to hit 
management inside their heads. We 
used it as a tool to get better 
management -labour relations, to 
work out a lot of problems that 
normally become grievances. Prior to 
QWL, our approach was ‘stick it in 
your ear! We'll fight it at the 
Grievance Settlement Board.’ Once 
we realized that some managers were 
willing to be more co-operative, we 
sat down and negotiated. 


The director and manager of the 
Revenue department thought QWL 
was the coming thing, so we made 
sure a union steward was elected and 
involved. We wanted the union 
properly represented. If the people in 
| that area didn’t have a steward, they 

| would be management dupes, and not 
ready for QWL. 


Gord North: Our local tried to use 
| 


| Gwynne Hyland: The whole 


| 


| organization and atmosphere of our 
office has changed with QWL. 


Before, the office was very, very quiet. 
Partitions were everywhere. Everyone 
stuck to their one job. If anyone was 
talking, the manager would say 


Holzberg 


Gwynne Hyland, steward and trea- 
surer of local 516, at the Ministry of 
Consumer and Commercial Relations. 


‘there’s too much noise out here.’ If 
anyone laughed, that was a cardinal 
sin. 


Four people sat at one huge table, 
opened the mail and put it in piles. 
Then someone took those piles and 
taped them. Then somebody else 
recorded the information. And then 
three people put them through the 
cash register. 


I was just a glamorized filing 
clerk. We fished through oodles of 


files to clip invoices to cheques, and 
then refiled everything alphabetically. 
Filing invoices. This is what I 

always did. Nobody stopped to ask 
why. Maybe we were too busy filing 
to think. 


Through QWL, we started analyzing 
our jobs and asking questions. That’s 
when we found out that our computer 
system, introduced in 1967, was being 
double -checked for accuracy. In the 
launching period we did a parallel run 
manually, but no-one said stop! We 
kept doing it for 15 years. Making 
sure the computer was adding right. 
Writing information in ledgers or 
purging invoices when the material 
was already on the computer print - 
out. Now we have decided all that is 
not necessary. It’s cut our work in 
half, and gives us time for personal 
contact with our clients, and time to 
trace people who are late in their 
payments. 


Our workers figured this out 
themselves. Then we started to 


redesign the office, physically and 
organizationally. We took down the 
partitions. We started to talk and 
no -one asked us to be quiet. We 

set up the files in a central and 
accessible place. 


Then we arranged the work so that we 
could do it in groups of four, and not 
get stuck in one tedious job. Nobody 
liked doing batching, which went 
from being extremely intense to just 
waiting, so we split it up, so that 
everyone could do a bit of everything. 
Now each group of four looks after an 
entire operation, including deposits 
and accounting, which was previously 
done by a supervisor. 


Interview with Gwynne Hyland and 
Gord North, union representatives at 
Consumer and Commercial Relations. 


Two weeks ago we had a session on 
writing job specifications. Our new 
roles and responsibility for decision - 
making can be written into a job 
specification which hopefully will lead 
to a higher rating. For senior people 
(in age, that is) like myself, it means a 
lot more self -satisfaction. I feel like 
I’m finally doing the job I am paid for. 
And it’s ideal for young people. If 
they are looking for another job, they 
can say they have had responsibility 
and decision -making. 


The whole changeover shows up in 
our absenteeism report. A year ago, 
we had an absenteeism rate of 3.4 
percent. Now it’s down to 0.6 percent. 
People are interested in what’s going 
on. They are not just putting a little 
doo -dab ona piece of paper and 
passing it on. They see the work right 
through and want to be there to see 
the results. 


North: QWL got more people 
enthused about union activity too, 
because they saw the union actually 
doing something with management. 
We are working as a local to make it 
interesting. Every meeting our agenda 
features a report from the QWL 
committee, and we are educating 
people to prepare themselves for it. 


Gord North, president OPSEU local 
516. ‘The whole union has to be 
involved in this, from top to bottom.’ 


| 


A work team at Ministry of Consumer and Commercial, Relations. Workers 


The whole union has to be 
involved in this, from top to 
bottom. A top union person has 

to be on the steering committee, 
because otherwise we’re missing a 
senior position on the union side when 


“management has already started 
to ‘build -in’a QWL function. 


Management could run away with 
one end of the process. I disagree 
totally with that. If the union starts 
losing control, I will start throwing 
sledgehammers in every direction. 


Hyland: When we first started QWL, 
the union was known in our office. I 
went to meetings and reported back, 
but that was all that people wanted. 


Office staff are not usually union - 
Oriented, and haven’t had much 
involvement. In the places I worked 
before, managers were pretty nasty 
about it, and you didn’t talk union 
business openly. I remember that you 


just didn’t say you were a steward. 

Ou just kept quiet and hoped that 

°veryone else did. If you were on the 
xecutive, you certainly didn’t brag 
ibout it. 

| Ow people see the union and 

Management talking, and the fear that 
7ou will be crucified for talking union 

S gone. The stigma has dissolved, and 

eople aren’t afraid to go to meetings. 


(nd they want to come to meetings 
ond take union courses so that they 


“are not just putting a little doo-dab on a piece of paper and passing it on,’ says 
Hyland. ‘They see the work right through.’ 


can be sure of being consistent with 
union policy. 


When we first started with QWL, our 
site didn’t even have a steward. I was 
elected steward, and now lam 
treasurer of the whole local. Another 
of our staff chairs the health and 
safety committee, and another is a 
trustee. When there’s a union meeting, 
about three -quarters of our staff 
turns out. They want to get involved, 
they are becoming aware, and asking 
questions. 


North: I can see some potential 
problems with QWL. Some of the 
lines between union and management 
become blurred, and I still wonder 
what will happen if management pulls 
the rug out. We have a shelter 
agreement guaranteeing job security, 
but what if management becomes 
unilateral? Our QWL project found 
out that ten percent of the work was 
sheer duplication. What will stop 
them from laying people off? Espe - 
cially a government that can legislate 
any agreement out of existence? 
That’s a touchy area for me. 


My experience is that Q WL 
presents a perfect opportunity 
for both management and union. 
Unions want to get involved ina real 
QWL process, but I don’t think 
management takes it seriously. We 
have bent over backward for QWL, 
but a lot of government managers 


haven't even informed themselves. 
Look at the time QWL has been in ex - 
istence, but only two sites in the 
Ontario government have tried it. To 
me, that’s ludicrous. 


Hyland: Our managers have been very 
good. They are almost like co- ; 
workers. But it is a new role. They 
have something to lose, their official 
power and rules. They need to be 
educated, and it is us union people 
that have to do it. 


The Ontario Public Service 
Employees Union and the Govern- 
ment of Ontario have resolved 

to develop experimental projects in 
which the employees and managers 
will endeavour to effect meaningful 
changes in their work environment, 
and to create a climate that will 
enhance a positive relationship in all 
aspects of their work. 


The primary goal of this experiment is 
to provide a work environment in 
which the employees share the right of 
determining the best means to per- 
form the tasks at hand but not the 
determination of the tasks to be 
performed. 


Workplace innovation may result in 
improvements in the workplace that 
benefit both employees and the 
organization. For employees it is 
anticipated that effectiveness will be 
improved. Increased job satisfaction 
may have many benefits including 
that of increased productivity. 


It is the intention that in addition to 
increased job satisfaction whatever 
other benefits that may accrue as a 
result of this experiment will be 
equitably shared with the employees 
involved. The parties will meet from 
time to time in the course of the 
experiment to determine how this will 
be accomplished. The parties agree 
that there will be no layoffs because of 
Quality of Worklife Projects. 


Participation in an experimental 
project will be determined after both 
employees and managers have had an 
opportunity to make an informed 
choice. 


S. O'Flynn 

President 

Ontario Public Service 
Employees Union 

G.H. Waldrum 
Chairman 

Civil Service Commission 
Government of Ontario 


“1 would like to give those guys credit for keeping 


the plant going” 


This whole trend toward Employee 
Involvement and QWL is new for us. 
We’re known as a tough union with a 
militant tradition filled with historic 
strikes. 


Whenever we sat across the table, our 
attitude was — ‘they’re out to shaft us, 
and we’re going to get them.’ 


For us to get into an environment 
where we are talking with managers 
about problems and productivity — 
this is something new to us. A lot of us 
are suspicious. Are the companies just 
doing this because of the problems 
they face with the downturn? Will 
they pay as much attention when the 
economy turns around? That’s when 
the real test will come. 


You can't move too fast on these 
things. When you do something in 


the plant, the workers have to do it, 
not their leaders. They have to be 
convinced that they will benefit 
from all their work. 


If management tries to disrupt the 
union or exercise their management 
rights to force us into something, then 
any possibility of co-operation 
disappears, and we're back to 
fighting. | don’t think that should be 
used as a threat, but it’s a reality. The 
guys will just say — ‘why should I use 
my brains to solve problems if I get 
shafted?” 


The key point in all these programs is 
trust. Unions don’t trust management. 
We have been burnt too often. We 
can’t change overnight. The onus is on 
the corporations to win that trust. 
They have to move first. They have to 
convince us they have changed. 


Pll give you an example. In 1982, we 
negotiated an experiment to remove 
the punchclocks from a small plant 
with 60 workers. It’s worked out well. 
No complaints from management. 
The men love it — makes them feel 
that they’re not slaves in a lineup. So I 
asked why we weren’t extending the 
experiment. Do we have to wait until 
1984 negotiations before we move 
again? They told me we’d have to 
wait. That’s crap, that’s the old 
thinking. They have to show us that 
they’ve changed all that. 


The same with other issues. We have 
been fighting to get cafeterias and first 
aid centres opened on weekends. Why 
do we have to argue about that every 
bargaining round? The company 
should take care of the guys. It’s crazy 
that we are still arguing about these 
kinds of issues. 


In some ways, a lot of the new 
concerns are things we have pushed 
for years, long before anyone heard of 
QWL or EI. Only now the company is 
listening to us. You know, it used to 
be a capital crime to stop the assembly 
line. You got fired for that. Now, with 
the competition from imports, the 
companies finally realize that they . 
can’t just rush those cars off the line. 
That’s turned their attention to ways 
of making a better product. 


‘A lot of the new concerns are things 
we have pushed for years, long 
before anyone heard of QWL,’ claims 
UAW local 200 president Ray 
Wakeman. 


Interview with Ray Wakeman and 
Dick Poirier, union representatives 
at Ford, Windsor one 


A lot of these changes can also 
improve our working life. We have a 
committee on energy costs that got 
the windows sealed, and that 
enhances the building. Another team 
figured out how to stop oil from 
dripping off a machine onto the floor. 
That saved the company money, and 
made the floor a lot safer. 


In one plant, the workers took on the 
problems in a two-story high punch 
press that made oil pan covers. They 
caught an error that the engineers 
should have spotted long ago, and 
reduced the scrap rate tremendously. 
That group of 60 men has been given 
credit for keeping that operation 
going, and they are now back at full 
force with 1200 workers. I’m not sure 
if that’s how the company made it’s 
decision, but I would like to give those 
guys credit for keeping the plant 


going. 


I’m not worried about losing 
any militancy. We're not giving an 
inch on concessions. There is no 
change in the role of stewards. We are 
very careful that their role doesn’t 
get undermined by an EI committee. If 
an EI group gets something that the 
steward couldn’t get — like fixing 

up a locker room, for instance — 
then the steward looks weak. We tell 
the company not to let that happen 
or we'll pull out. They can’t use El 
groups to solve problems that should 
be taken up by the union. 


The same goes for job classifications. 
Management still has all its rights in 
the collective agreement, and we 
won’t give up the protection of job 
classifications we have won over the 
years. 


So we are being very careful about all 
this. Employee involvement sounds 
great in theory. But it’s really built on 
sand unless the company makes some 
structural changes to cement it in. The 
company has to improve our daily life 
in the plant. Up until now, they 
haven’t really addressed that. But they 
better hurry. 


Dick Poirier, union chairman, 
Windsor Casting Plant. 


Ilook at QWL from the point of view 
of my local. In 1980, we had a plant 
that was slated to be shut down. 


We had nothing going for us. After 
sitting down and talking with 
management about Employee 
Involvement, we have now got a plant 
working at full production. If it takes 
QWL to make that happen, then we 
intend to continue. 


Before we launched a QWL project, 
management and union lived and died 
by the adversarial system. For 
management, everything was a num - 
ber count. ‘We’ve got to get our pro- 
duction out. The worker? Who cares?” 
50 we just went after each other. 
When we went to a meeting, we went 
‘or the throat. Can I get the jump on 
you? Can you outholler me? We never 
»ver sat down and discussed a 
droblem. We just went after each 
other. 


Vow we can sit down, put the 
oroblem on the table, see where 
ve are at, and what the solutions 

ire. Through the training that some of 
he foremen and union reps have 

sot, they can look at a problem and 
vork out a viable alternative. 

“hey focus on that, rather than who’s 
‘oing to fool who or who’s going 

0 outholler who. 


“hat kind of program can’t work 
nless both parties endorse it and are 
avolved. If management tries to run 
without union help, they’re just 
/asting their time. Without union 
upport, the committees won’t be able 
come up with anything. 


Ve have never had a problem on that 
core. We started off with a six person 
eering committee — the plant 
lanager and two appointees, with me 
nd two union appointees. That’s how 


sor Casting Plant 


it started, and it’s been equal ever 
since. 


QWL has put the union in a 
more advantageous position. 
Because now, I am privy to more in - 
formation about the plant. I know 

a lot more, and I have got more input. 
I can tell you how much the plant 
made this year, how many people we 
have, and where we're headed. I 

never knew any of that before. 


In the past, management would come 
to me and say ‘we’re changing this line 
to these hours.’ Now I have a voice in 
planning and scheduling meetings. 
They ask my opinion, and I say ‘let’s 
talk to the guys and figure it out.’ I 
will give you a little example: people 
on one shift had a problem because 
they had to work past the bank’s 
closing time on Friday. Before, 
management would’ve tried to ram 
that down our throat. Now they ask 
for our opinion and, we worked out a 
way around the problem. 


It hasn’t made us less militant and it 
hasn’t affected collective bargaining. 
Seniority and job classifications are 
etched in stone in the collective 
agreement. They will never be 
touched by QWL oranything. The 
stewards’ basic role hasn’t changed. 
They administer the agreement. But 
they also have input in the projects. 


It’s a very fragile process and 
you have to be patient. The critics 
are out there, and a lot of our 
members are skeptical. They are 
standing back to see if 1t works or not. 
And there’s always that ten per - 

cent that I call seagulls — if they’re 
not squawking, they’re crapping. 


Windsor Casting Plant 


The structure of work established by 
management is designed to make of 
the workers an adjunct to the tool 
rather than its master. This, coupled 
with the authoritarian climate of the 
workplace, robs the worker of her/his 
dignity as an adult human being. This 
belies the democratic heritage we 
cherish as citizens in a society rooted 
in democratic values. 


Essential to the UA W’s purpose is to 
afford the opportunity for workers to 
master their work environment; to 
achieve not only improvement in their 
economic status but, of equal 
importance, to gain from their labors 
a greater measure of dignity, of self- 
julfiliment and self-worth. 


Preamble to UAW 
Constitution 


But it’s strengthened my role and the 
union’s role. 1am now able to go to 
management on any issue and say ‘we 
have a problem here, what are we 
going to do about it?” 


1 don’t think we can lose. | always felt 
bad that our members never had the 
chance to express themselves. Now 
they do, and people get involved. If 
they feel strongly about a problem in 
their area, and if they can accomplish 
what they set out to do, then they feel 
good about it. Who’s better to do the 
job than the people who work on it, 
and can tell us what’s wrong with the 
damn thing? If a guy comes to work, 
and feels his job means something 
regardless of the numbers at the end 
of the day, then that guy feels good 
about himself. I’d like to see the whole 
plant involved, because it means that 
people have a chance to guide their 
own destiny. 


“It’s a way to move in the direction of self- 
management 


on, chief steward of local 
e can Ee decisions at 


the says, ‘surely we can make 
work.’ 


Gecistons doout 


ae The foreman 
S) es everyone got 
1as possible. The 
Q see key, | didn’t 
even k 


away mith as 


union there wa 


know [ had a steward for four 
months. We only went to the union if 
we were negotiating, or if we had a 


nf started at Shell, I could feel 
openness. Everyone was con - 
structive. You had freedom but 

you had to be responsible. I figure 
that’s a lot better way to operate than 
having a foreman hovering over me, 
double -checking me every 15 min - 
utes. I’m a responsible person and 

i don’t need that kind of hassle. 


And as soon as I was hired, I was 
introduced to my steward. I heard his 
reports at team meetings. The union 
was a lot more upfront. The job 
started to interest me. So when he 
stepped down, I thought I'd give it a 
shot and see what it’s all about. Now 
I’m president. 


Holzberg 


Judy McKibbon: One of the things 
you'll notice here is that the women 
are overrepresented in the union. 
There’s only five women in the plant, 
but two of us are on the union 
executive. We probably find QWLa 
bit easier, because we have already 
overcome a lot of struggles to get into 
non-traditional jobs. We have already 
made life decisions to take control of 
our lives, so it’s natural for us to move 
into self-management at work. 


McBean: The QWL project here 
started before anyone was even hired. 
Our staff rep and the president of 
another local represented the union at 
the early planning stages. But once we 
started working, we felt ‘this is our 
baby, we've got to make it work.’ It’s 
always been a joint venture. 


OWL gives and demands a lot 
of flexibility. Things aren’t as 
clearcut. That might scare some 
unions. 


QWL doesn’t undermine our values, 
but it does keep us on our toes and 
put us in some awkward positions. 
The workteams are made up of 20 
union members, and if the team 


Gary Mc Bea president ECWU local 
800 at Shell Sarnia 


Holzberg 


Interview with Judy McKibbon 
and Gary McBean, union representa- 
tives at Shell, Sarnia 


makes a decision, it’s hard to go back 
to that team with one member’s 
grievance. There is no clearcut path, 
and that can cause problems. But in 
all but one case this year, we’ve been 
able to resolve problems at the team 
level. It’s a lot more sensible to sort 
out the problem at the beginning, 
than to wait a year for an arbitrator to 
decide. 


McKibbon: It’s hard to be a steward 
ina QWL plant. It isn’t the traditional 
‘thump the manager over the head’ 
situation. We encourage stewards to 
take leadership positions on a team. If 
every team has a co -ordinator 
representing management, then we 
also need someone to represent the 
workers’ side. 


Management has an easier time 
making its presence felt because they 
have ultimate power. We have a more 
difficult time asserting our role. 


We are just one party ina galaxy of 
parties — union, management, and 
seven teams. Sometimes people 
representing their team forget their 
role as unionists. And when you are 
sharing responsibility all the time, it’s 
hard for the union to get the credit for 
achievements. That’s a real problem. 


But whenever it comes to the 
crunch, we are able to pull 
people together, and we have 
better mechanisms than most unions 
to pull people together. So the union 
might look fragmented from day to 
day — moving in all directions — but 
that does not apply to issues of 
general significance. When we moved 
into the pay progression system, 

for instance, there were changes for 
virtually every person. By the time 
we had the vote, we had worked out a 
system that satisfied 90 percent of 
our members. 


McBean: The pay progression system 
is our biggest success. Everyone can 
progress to the top rate, as they 
demonstrate their knowledge and — 
skill. You can get the top rate on your 
merit, without bidding against 
another union member, without 
waiting for someone to retire. To 
reach the top level, you have to know 
six process jobs and have some facility 


at a second skill — craft, warehouse 
or laboratory. I think that’s a lot 
fairer then having management 
classify people, and say ‘one’s worth 
more than the other when both know 
the same amount. And the system 
makes seniority work too, because 
when there are layoffs the most senior 
people have the most experience and 
skill and get to stay on. It’s not that 
way in other plants. 


We have also worked out a better shift 
schedule that gives people more time 
on days and more days off to spend 
with their families. Plus, there is the 
general feeling in the plant. Everyone 
stops and talks. It’s not like going in, 
and finding a place to hide from the 
boss. 


McKibbon: QWL is more than 
problem -solving. It’s a value system. 
It is taking responsibility, and saying 
‘we want to control our worklife.’ It’s 
a way to expand collective bargaining 
infinitely, to move in the direction of 
self-management. 


We have a short collective agreement 
that sets out the basics, and a ‘good 


practices’ handbook that can be 
changed from day to day. That means 
we can look at and deal with any 
problem that comes up on the floor. 
We don’t have to restrict ourselves to 
legalisms and violations of the 
collective agreement. We can go to the 
company and complain if a manager’s 
style is inconsistent with our QWL 
philosophy. We can approach 
management about the need for more 
job variety or elbow -room. It doesn’t 
have to be an angry confrontation. 

We just refer to our good practices 
handbook. 


If we are talking about job redesign to 
make our jobs more interesting, we 
have to be concerned about company 
effectiveness. That’s not just a 
management concern. It’s part of our 
increased responsibility for ourselves. 
Our livelihood is too important to 
leave to managers. If we leave it to 
them, all they do is stand over you 
with a whip and say ‘do it faster.’ But 


The Shell Sarnia QWL process has 
won international acclaim for its joint 
union-management involvement at all 
stages, its scope, and its approach 

to contract administration. 


BQO 


Shell 


there’s a way of doing it better too, 
and we have something to say about 
that. 


The company doesn’t see OWL 
as democratisation of the 
workplace. I do; and if | have a 
mission, that’s what it is. People in 
our plant are responsible for millions 
of dollars in equipment. A wrong 
decision in the middle of the night 
could blow thousands and thousands 
of dollars. If we can put workers ina 
position where they can have so 
much impact by pushing a button, 
then the least we can do is to set upa 
system that allows them more control. 
If we can make decisions at work, 
surely we can make decisions about 
work. 


Right now, bosses have authority, but 
they are not involved in the daily 
operations. We should be reversing 
that. That’s what it’s all about — 
reducing all kinds of traditional 
‘management rights’ to make de- 
cisions, and extending the rights and 
influence of those who are directly 
involved. 


“OWL gives us some new opportunities and skills” 
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| just quit smoking yesterday, so let 
me explain QWL to you this way. It 
takes a lot of work to keep from 
smoking. When you're breaking one 
habit, you're really trying to forma 
new one. And it takes a long time 
before that becomes a habit. 
If you’re talking about changing a 
management system -— which is what 
WL is all about — then you have to 
he habit of the entrenched 
management system. It takes a lot of 
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And people can’t turn ona dime. I 
convinced for a long time that I 
Id quit smoking. I knew it was 

{ didn’t quit until yesterday. 
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somebody ¢ : 
that on Friday you can say: ‘let’s wipe 
the blood off and go for a beer.’ 


program n 
into. If yor 


Before you start talking about ‘work 
redesign,’ you have to take a look at 
your relationship. Look at your 
health and safety program, which is 
the major joint venture of the last few 
years. If that’s not working, then 
maybe you should be concentrating 
on that. If you can’t get along ona 
joint health and safety committee, 
how in hell can you get along in 
QWL? 


There’s a number of things you have 
to look at before you can say you're 
ready to go. Is the employer willing to 
pick up the costs of training? Is the 
employer solely interested in boosting 
productivity? If so, the program is 
doomed to failure. The union has to 
be strong to start with, and it has to 
have stability. You need players on 
both sides that have been around for 
some time and have built up some 
mutual respect. 


nergy to maintain that new direction. 


Stu Sullivan, national representative 
Energy and Chemical Workers Union. 
‘Does militancy mean walking out at 
the drop of a hat? Or does it mean that 
people will stand up for their rights?’ 


Sometimes the QWL label 
scares people off because they 
see it as something new. | sce 


QWL as speeding up a process that’s 
been going on for decades. 


Collective bargaining is what unions 
are about. Our prime purpose is to 
win agreements that protect our 
members. You need your collective 
agreement to fall back on. But 
sometimes there are issues that can’t 
be settled on a definitive basis during 
bargaining, because you don’t have 
time for an in-depth study. So you 
develop a letter of understanding as a 
supplement to the collective 
agreement. We’ve all done that over 
the years. It’s really carrying on 
collective bargaining for 12 months a 
year instead of forcing everything on 
to a crash basis. 


Interview with Stu Sullivan, Nationa 
Representative, Energy and Chemical 4 


Workers Union 


Getting over the old adversary system 
based on fighting for survival doesn’t 
mean we don’t argue or strike. QWL 
doesn’t mean being the best of 
buddies. It means you lay down some 
rules on how you fight, just like ina 
marriage. No pulling hair or throwing 
dishes. But there’s nothing wrong with 
having a fight. That’s how differences 
get aired. If I see a situation where 
everything is sweet and lovey -dovey, 
then one side or the other has caved 
in. 


There’s a world of difference 
between co-option and co- 


operation. Co-option means that 
you roll over and turn everything 
over to management. You become just 
another voice of management. Co- 
operation is when you say: ‘we’re 
equals, not subordinates. We’re going 
to work through some areas of 
disagreement, but we expect you to 
look at our point of view at the same 
time we look at your point of view.’ 


That’s how we got the Rand Formula 
for compulsory dues checkoff at 
Shell. We fought for that over 30 
years, including some bitter strikes, 
but we couldn’t get it. Then, when we 
were negotiating our first agreement 
under QWL, we said: ‘if you want us 
to appreciate your needs, and the risk 
you are taking then you have to 
recognize the risk we are taking. To 
minimize them, and to ensure the 
survival of our union, we need the 
Rand Formula.’ That’s how we got it 
for the very first time. 


I can’t see how people can say that 
QWL weakens a union. In fact, QWL 
gives us some new opportunities and 
skills we’ve never had in traditional 
organizations. We can take new 
initiatives. 


In a traditional organization, you just 
react; you don’t shape. Often you 
have to wait until the contract is open 
before you make an effective 
response. By then, it may be too late. 
So under the traditional set -up, you 
either wildcat, or you let it ride. 


But under QWL, we can give 
our members a lot more tools 
and opportunities to deal with 


problems as they arise, rather than 
wait for the contract to expire. Set 
up a task force. Take it to the steering 
committee. Use your problem -solving 
skills and training. 


That’s why I get annoyed with people 
who oppose QWL because they think 
it destroys militancy. I’m not sure 
what they mean. Does militancy mean 
walking out at the drop of a hat? Or 
does it mean that people will stand up 
for their rights? I say — give the 
workers the information and the 
tools. They are perfectly capable of 
understanding their own interests and 

learning how to fight for them. I have 
always opposed the view — whether it 
comes from managers or unionists — 
that the so called ‘poor dumb workers’ 
have to be protected. 


And that brings up the new 
relationship between unions and their 
members that’s made possible by 


1p 
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QWL. You can’t deal with a new 
Management system with an old 
union design. 


For instance, the shop steward has a 
lot more authority because QWL 
encourages problem -solving at the 
shopfloor level. The steward has to be 
better trained and more involved. 


The same with our members. If we ask 
management to open up their 
decision - making powers and let 
workers participate in decision - 
making, those members will expect 
the same from the union. They will 
want some way to participate rather 
than just ratify an executive decision. 
Local 800 at Shell in Sarnia, for 
instance, has had more special 
meetings on policy than all the other 
locals I service put together. And that 
links the members tighter with the 
union. 


You know, in the first job I had witha 
union, we had just won the dues 
checkoff. My director told me that up 
until then, the stewards had to go to 
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members every payday to collect dues 
and persuade them to renew their 
commitment to the union. There was 
a direct, personal contact. We lost 
that when we won the automatic 
checkoff, and we haven’t built ina 
mechanism to replace that personal 
contact. If the union handles it right, a 
QWL program can do just that. We 
can develop a closer identity with our 
members as we start to deal with more 
everyday problems that peopie face at 
work, 


QWL also gives us a chance to 
work 12 months a year for all 
our members. Many union 
members think that all unions do is 
look after wages and benefits at 
contract time, police the agreement, 
and file grievances on behalf of a small 
minority of borderline employees 
who face discipline charges. But a 
successful QWL program can 
demonstrate that the union works 12 
months a year to actively build a better 
place to work. That can be a very 
positive tool for unions. 


orkers at Polysar in Sarnia are also involved in a QWL process. ‘The steward has to be better trained and more 


volved,’ says Sullivan. 


Polysar 


“1 wanted to establish some new issues to deal with - 


otherwise, we were in trouble” 


In terms of my experience, QWL is 
just re -inventing the wheel. When I 
started work at the Saskatchewan Co - 
op Refinery in the 1940's, we had no 
foremen. We were all farmboys, 

aised to be independent. Nothing 
happened unless we did it. We had to 
look after ourselves and fix our own 
ipment — there were no ma - 
chinists or welders to callon. Asa 
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1 of 16, | was in charge of seeding. 


| 
i 
ids. But nobody sat on the tractor 


an 

rahe 
} 
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with me to make sure I was doing it 


t was the environment of the 
ery. But one fine day, 
decided to bring in 
supervisors. I still remember that day. 
We *t consulted, we didn’t know 
e doing, and I’m still 

hy they were hired. All of 
den, | had to be watched. That’s 
le feeling when people start 

z you. And that feeling has 

1 me ever since. 


hat human dimension is still 
the key to my thinking. 

Why should a worker have two per - 
sonalities? One for work, as con- 
ceived by foremen, plantguards, 
punchclocks and gates. And one in the 
home and community. I’ve always 
argued that workers are entitled to 
practice their full personality, on and 
off the job. It’s so simple that some 
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people can’t see it. The worker 
shouldn’t be put in a Jekyll and Hyde 
position, where he has to exercise two 
personalities and live a double life. As 
it is now, a worker has to be a 
responsible person in his family and 
community, but as soon as he walks 
through the plant gate, his every move 
has to be regimented by a supervisor. 


A few years before we started the 
QWEL project at Shell -Sarnia, I gave 
an off -the -cuff talk on the future of 
collective bargaining. ‘Don’t you 
think you deserve the same kind of 
status On your job as the teacher who 
moulds your kids, or the engineer that 
designs the bridge you drive over. 
Because they’re trained, you say it’s 
O.K. They have a personal involve - 
ment in their job. Don’t you 

think you have the same right? Ifa 
teacher with a few years’ training can 
mould your child, thena refinery 
worker can make gas.’ The speech 


made quite an impact. ‘Never thought 
of it that way,’ people said. 


But the workplace is a very con - 
servative place. It’s easier to talk 
about no change than to talk about 
change. People have done things a 
certain way for so long, they figure — 
why change it? That’s the nature of 
the work environment. 


The same applies to unionists. It’s 
easier to run a traditional union 
‘we're right, you're bastards.’ But I’ve 
always thought the job of the union 
was to make the workplace more 
pleasant. That’s where we spend a big 
part of our lives, and it shouldn’t bea 
place where you hate to be. 


That’s one reason why I don’t like the 
term QWL. Because once you give 
something a label, people think it’s a 
new product and want to take it off 
the shelf. They want to read a 
textbook on it. And the experts 
develop their own jargon, and it just 
complicates matters. It now has the 
image of siding with government, 
because they have a QWL Centre. Or 
if management suggests it, it’s a 
management ploy. Never mind that 
we have been saying these things for 


Interview with Neil Reimer. ; 
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years without giving it a label. The 
adversarial system makes us figure — 
‘what do those bastards want? They 
must have something up their sleeves.’ 


T run into these conservative 


arguments all the time. We hear 
every ideological argument. Some 
people say that if workers take 

on more responsibility, the line be - 
tween workers and management 

will be blurred. The way I look at it 
— if a fellow digs a ditch all his 

life, his focus won’t be blurred. He will 
know that every morning he has to 
go out and dig a ditch. But what 
future is there in that? I can’t see rele - 
gating 92 percent of our workforce 

to a non-participative life just so 

the lines will be clear and no -one gets 
confused. One answer to satisfying 
jobs is to allow the worker to 

take on more responsibility, not less. 
I don’t believe in perpetuating 
present management styles and power. 
Our members’ job security depends 
on production and marketing de - 
cisions of the company. Why leave 
those survival decisions entirely to 
management? 


] hear rumours about the grievance 
system being undermined. It’s true 


QWL concepts carry over into our union operations as well,’ says Neil Reimer, 
national director, Energy and Chemical Workers Union. The union’s job, he — 
claims in his interview, is to help workers ‘become whole persons.’ 


that QWL can cut down the number 
of grievances, but that shouldn’t be a 
problem for the union. Arbitrators 
rule on grievances when the 
relationship between the union and 
company has failed to resolve a 
problem. But QWL facilitates 
dialogue, and if you have that, you 
can prevent many grievances from 
occurring. 


Let me be blunt. Contract language is 
in direct relation to the authority 
given to workers. If they have no 
authority, they need a long, elaborate 
contract to prevent unilateral action. 
But if workers have the right to make 
decisions on their own jobs, how can 
they have grievances against them - 
selves? If you make the decisions 

that affect you, where’s the grievance? 


I don’t get too worried either about 
the adversarial relation between 
unions and companies, or the effort to 
establish dialogue. Canada’s culture is 
adversarial. Hockey, football, 
baseball — the sports we love to 
watch are adversarial. So are the 
courts. So is the marketplace, or any 
place where there is competition. We 
live in a competitive environment and 
there is competition between labour 
and capital for a fair return. 

That being the situation, I thought we 
owed it to ourselves that we made 
damned sure we understood each 
other before we had a real confron - 
tation. We have to establish 

dialogue. Canadians don’t talk to one 
another. Neighbours in the same 
apartment block don’t talk, let alone 
seople from Nova Scotia and the 
Northwest Territories. It is a great 
neakness in our culture. 

i 
Let me talk a bit about how our union 
eveloped its approach. Ina way, it’s 
Anique to our industry and key to our 
success. When I became Canadian 
lirector of the union in 1954, we were 
he least likely to succeed. There were 
it least four other unions in our 
urisdiction, and we were the smallest 
ind latest to start. Today the others 
ire all dead, because they failed to 
neet the challenge. They had a 
ophisticated management on one 
and and sophisticated workforce on 
e other, but a union that was just 
eactive. They counted on manage - 
nent to make mistakes, rather 

han giving leadership themselves. 


have always maintained that to keep 
well paid workforce together in a 
‘nion, you have to provide programs 
at improve their daily lives. We 


Petrochemical worker at Shell Sarnia. ‘To keep a well-paid workforce together ina 
union, you have to provide programs that improve their daily lives,’ says Reimer. 


have the highest industrial wage in the 
country. Our members don’t get too 
excited about a five -cent increase. 


They’re in a position to look at new 
relationships, to expect different 
things from the union. That’s why I 
wanted to establish some new issues 
to deal with — otherwise we were in 
trouble. You know what happens to 
social institutions that aren’t in step 
— there’s only 90 members in the flat 
earth society. And that’s why the 
other unions that started out in 
competition with us aren’t here today. 
I can’t think of any other reason. 


During the 1960s, we made the 
decision to try something out -of -the - 
ordinary in labour relations. 
Everybody was talking automation — 
today, we call it high tech. We 
recognized that our industry 
depended on high technology and to 
resist it would be like saying the 
industry shouldn’t exist. Our view was 
to make new technology serve our 
members and the community. We 
wanted a joint decision-making 
process, where we could assume some 
powers traditionally regarded as 
management rights. 


The strikes we had were vicious and 
long. We established that we could 
conduct a strike, and the companies 
established that they could take one. 
No-one’s questioned that since. Our 
1965 strike set the stage for how 
labour and management could deal 
with tech change. Today, everybody 
wonders why we had the strike. But 
the strike was about ideology. What 
do those workers know about tech 
change, the companies said. That’s for 
engineers. We thought the workers 
were being disregarded in every 
respect. 


That’s where we started from — 
a joint say in new technology. 
From there, we went on to other 
concepts like getting paid for qualifi - 
cations. In traditional seniority 

rules, all sorts of arguments crop up 
about ‘relatively equal ability.’ It all 
depended on the arbitrator. 


When I called for a progression plan 
— where everyone can train and be 
paid for their qualifications — I was 
accused of doing away with seniority. 
I had a difficult time proving that this 
was how you made seniority work. 
And since we’ve had job progression 


and payment by skill, we’ve few, if 
any, disputes over seniority. 


Our union studied ways of changing 
the bargaining process. In the early 
1970s, the federal labour ministry was 
all excited about Germany and co - 
determination — where workers elect 
representatives to the Board of 
Directors. I concluded that what 
excited our government was the low 
strike rate in Germany, not what the 
system had done for the worker. 


To make a long story short, I 

decided we had to find our 

own approach in Canada. The 

environment wasn’t right for workers 

going onto Boards of Directors. 

it certainly wasn’t a centrepiece. The 

action had to start on the plant 

floor. We needed a scenario where the 

worker had more rights on the 

shopfloor. If you take the route where 

only the union executive has more 

rights to talk with senior manage - 

ment, it’s a dialogue without any 

basis in reality. It’s counter -produc - 

tive — people will only say ‘the 

n’s in bed with the company. So 
ded to start on the shopfloor. 


We have tried a number of approaches. 
When you are breaking new ground, 
how do you know you’re right? 

You have to adjust to the demands of 
the situation. When Shell started 

its Sarmia plant in the 1970s and 
oifered us automatic certification and 
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Can unions develop a place for the individual? ‘If we don’t find an answer 
Reimer, ‘then we will pave the way for the corporatist st 


a chance to work on design, our 
union already had its principles in 
place, and we had some handles, like 
our experience with the pay pro - 
gression plan. 


At first, a lot of people defined it as a 
management program. But last year, a 
manager told me it was now defined 
as a union program. Now we are 
running with the ball a little faster 
than some managers want to. We 
want to see the concept spread. 
Having gone into the water, and the 
water having risen, we have to swim 
or go back to shore. That’s something 
we’re going to have to discuss with top 
management. 


In the industry at large, the union has 
pushed for involvement in produc - 
tivity and efficiency studies that touch 
on the total operation of the com - 
panies. Our jobs depend on Canadian 
plants being competitive on a world 
market. If a plant shuts down, it 
doesn’t re-open somewhere else in 
Canada. It will open somewhere 
outside Canada. So, since our jobs 
depend on the overall performance of 
a company in total — and not just 

the work performance — we want to 
be involved. 


These kind of concepts carry 
over into our union operations 


as well. This fits into our traditions, 
which match the participative style 
| onthe shopfloor. You can’t go to an 
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claims 
ate run by acorporate elite.’ 


employee and demand less super - 
vision if you don’t trust your 

own members to think for themselves 
in the union. That’s why our exe - 
cutive board is made up of rank and 
file members. I as the president, 

and the secretary -treasurer, are the 
only union members who attend 
board meetings, and we can’t even 
vote. 


A few years ago, we had a meeting 
with 27 stewards at Shell Sarnia and it 
was one of the most rewarding 
experiences of my union career. I 
wanted to know about the human 
dimension, about how these young 
people were affected by working ina 
participative environment. It made 
such a difference that it shocked me. 
Each of these 27 stewards could sit 
down with a problem, analyze it, and 
develop a solution. 


That’s my view of what the 
union’s about. When we ask the 
workers to stand up, we 

mean on their feet, not ours. 


We are not asking people to be de - 
pendent on the union — what’s 

the difference with being dependent 
onthe company? The union’s job 

is to help them become whole per - 
sons in an industrial society. 


I think there are two major thrusts 
that will determine the course of the 
1980s. First is the nuclear arms race 
and our continued existence. If we are 
still around, there’s the question of 
increasingly large-scale industrialism. 
Can governments and unions develop 
a place for the individual — that 
question is crucial. If we don’t find an 
answer, if we don’t develop the feeling 
that everyone counts, then we will 
pave the way for the corporatist state 
run by a corporate elite. 


Some unionists might want to take 
the all -or -nothing approach. They 
think it’s easier to foment change that 
way. Take a chance on the corporate 
state, where at least workers will 
know they’re workers because they 
are crapped on. And everyone will 
know who managers are, because 
they’re the only ones who are well off. 


That viewpoint is obsolete in my view. 
The problems of large organizations 
still have to be addressed, regardless 
of the economic system. So do pro- 
blems of technology and efficiency. 
To affect the outcome, we have to 
influence people at the shop floor. 
That’s where the action is, not just in 
the legislature. And that’s how we 

can Start to build a better world. 


Swedish study tour 


‘If you drive a bus fast enough, 
everyone will be too scared to jump 
off, a Swedish manager declared, 
explaining his ‘hang in’ attitude to 
recent legislation increasing union 
powers to negotiate working 
conditions. 


A delegation of 25 high -level Swedish 
managers visited the Ontario Quality 
of Working Life Centre in September, 
as part of a North American tour to 
familiarize themselves with new 
developments in management. The 
Centre ‘is now the leading government 
organization engaged in QWL 
activities,’ a spokesperson explained 
in requesting the seminar. 


“Managers now realize that we have to 
participate more directly in 
developing the work environment,’ 
claimed Stefan Daun, administrative 
chief of Matell Arkitekter. 


The delegation was also interested in 
North American ideas about 
improving employee motivation. 
‘Fifteen years ago, we talked about 
this in theoretical terms,’ explained 
Agnetta Rehnstroem, a counsellor 
with the Employment Security 
Council. ‘Now it’s a pressing problem 
_and we have to be more practical.’ Jan 
Krook of the Ericsson Company 

_ explained his experience: ‘Of three 

_ critical factors — job design, 

_ community standards, and 

_ management style — I have found 

_ that job design is most important in 

_ boosting productivity.’ 
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Tom Rankin and Jacquie Mansell during 


sustaining OWL. 
Centre bestseller 


The Ontario Quality of Working life 
Centre has a bestseller on its hands. A 
September first printing of 15000 
copies of Jacquie Mansell and Tom 
Rankin’s Changing Organizations: 
The Quality of Working Life Process 
has already been exhausted. A second 
printing is on the way, to fill 
backorders from Alaska, California, 
India and Holland, as wellas 
numerous requests within Ontario. 


Swedish management delegates attending QWL Centre seminar. 
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a Centre two-day seminar on 


Mansell and Rankin tried to write‘a 
guide, not a cookbook’ for the QWL 
process. Based on their five years’ 
consulting experience at the Centre, 
the book deals with a wide range of 
practical questions that crop up in any 
QWL process. 


QWL, they insist, is an ongoing 
process of learning, and the process 
must be open, participative, and 
jointly -owned by union and 
management. 


This commitment to QWL as ongoing 
learning leads to their comment on 
experts and expertise: ‘Whereas “The 
Expert” tends to provide “The 
Answers,” a facilitator uses her or his 
experience to help people to develop 
the ability to find their own answers.’ 


Changing Organizations is one of a 
series of occasional papers published 
by the Centre, in its efforts to promote 
education in the QWL field. In the 
same series, the Centre has also 
published David Jenkins’ OWL — 
Current Trends and Directions, Eric 
Trist’s The Evolution of Socio- 
Technical Systems, and Jacquie 
Mansell’s Dealing with some 
Obstacles to Innovation in the 
Workplace. 


All the above publications are 
available on request from the Ontario 
Quality of Working Life Centre. 
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Bell tolls for QWL, 
unionists say 


by Ronnie J. Straw and 
Charles Heckscher 


Few industries have been as much 

=d by new technology in the past 
é >communications. In 

ell 


System has been 

a mechanical 

dependent on 

ator inter\ yn, to a largely 

omated, computer -based network. 
t all workers, from operators to 

ters and installers, have 

affected by these changes. And 

ar as we can tell from crystal ball - 


ications Workers of 

er opposed the 

of new technology, 

lieve that the health of 
and therefore the 

of our members — 

ur remaining in the 

iovation. For the most 

proved well - 

50 to 1980, in - 

were more than 

in demand for 

ons, so that we have 

vreases in jobs as wellas 


ular job titles have 
creases in this 

bly, operators’ 

by nearly 50 percent 
Q and 1980, at the same 


collective bargaining process will 
always be the foundation of industrial 
democracy; but QWL gives us the 
tools to build higher than we ever 
have before.... 


Worker participation has benefitted 
our local officers. Their role has 
traditionally required that they spend 
ninety percent of their time handling 
the grievances of ten percent of the 
membership. A successful QWL 
process deals with many of these 
grievances at the source, rather than 
working them through the levels. 


This has given officers time anda 
mechanism to approach the concerns 
of the ‘hidden ninety percent’ of the 
workforce: the members who rarely 
file grievances, but who are troubled 


| time that toll calls were increasing 


fifteen -fold. As computerization 
extends into formerly ‘high -skilled’ 
occupations like testing, we may see 
an overall decline in employment 
there too. Nevertheless, technology is 
opening so many potential new 
market opportunities in data transfer, 
enhanced video services and other 
areas, that there is likely to be 
continued overall employment 
growth. 


But the favorable employment picture 
has masked another, subtler effect of 
the new technology. The new jobs are 
often considerably less pleasant to 
work at than the ones they replaced. 
Four frequent characteristics of 
computerized jobs have tended to 
increase pressure on workers. 


|. Loss of autonomy and control. 
Operators, for example, can no longer 
decide when to pick up a call. As soon 
as they disconnect from one customer, 
the next is automatically ‘dropped in’ 
by an electronic routing system. 

2. Increased managerial monitoring. 
A by-product of computer control is 
that every action of workers can be 
measured and counted. Operators 
(and their bosses) receive a constant 
tally of how many calls they handle 
per minute; if their average drops 
much below two, they are subject to 
discipline. 

3. Reduction in skill levels. 

Testers and repairers have been the 
greatest victims of a transfer of 
knowledge to the machines. Repairs, 
for instance, have increasingly 

become a matter of plugging in ready - 
made modules on instructions from 
the computer. 

4. Centralization. 

More and more functions are handled 


by job pressures all the same. In this 
way, OWL improves communication 
between local leaders and their 
memberships.... 


Collective bargaining has not been 


weakened. We work on the traditional — 


issues of wages and basic working 
conditions just as we always have. But 
through QWL, we are extending our 
influence into the murky territory of 
‘management prerogatives,’ helping to 
shape management practices and 
policies while they are being formed . 
rather than after the fact. In the long 
run, I believe this cannot help but 
strengthen the union. 


Glenn Watts, ‘QWL and the Union: 
an opportunity or a threat?’ 
Work Life Review, November, 1982 


impersonally from centralized 
locations. Directory Assistance 
personnel, who handle requests from 
far -away cities, find that their lack of 
local knowledge often hampers them 
in answering customer’s questions. 
Testers check distant lines and have to 
give instructions to repair persons 
they have never met. The lack of 
informal ties sharply cuts the 
efficiency of communications. 


These concerns, which have not been 
traditional subjects of collective 
bargaining, have been raised with 
increasing urgency by our members. 
Since the mid -1960 s, there have been 
a series of resolutions in our annual 
conventions demanding a reduction in 
‘job pressures.’ In 1979, they culmi - 
nated in a nationwide ‘Job Pressures 
Day,’ in which thousands of workers 
demonstrated against the growing 
stress in their work. 


Though we face a lack of union 
experience in dealing with these 
problems, we have taken some initial 
steps. Two clauses in the 1980 
contract with AT&T are especially 
important. First, we negotiated a joint 
Quality of Work Life effort aimed at 
giving our members a greater voice in 
the decisions which affect their daily 
life on the job. Second, we agreed on 
joint Technology Change committees 
in the operating companies, to formu- 
late recommendations for imple - 
menting new systems. In the 1983 
contract we took two further steps: 
the operating companies wrote letters 
of understanding limiting the use of 
observational monitoring for op - 
erators; and we issued jointly with 
AT&T guidelines for the introduc - 
tion of VDT screens. 


Glenn Watts, C.W.A. president. 
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/ommunications technology has gone by the boards since the turn of the century. 
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Toronto City 


Bell Canada 


We can’t say that these provisions 
have solved the problems. Though the 
QWL process has led to improved 
relations and less burdensome 
supervision in many Offices, it has not 
reached to the fundamental policies 
which shape the development of new 
technologies. It seems that for every 
improvement in individual locations, 
a dozen systems come from the 

Bell Laboratories reinforcing the de - 
humanizing patterns which we are 
battling. As for the Technology 
Change Committees, their effective - 
ness has been limited both by the 
resistance of management, which sees 
this area as a crucial bastion of 
‘managerial prerogatives,’ and by 

the lack of experience of the union 
participants. As a result, membership 
attitude surveys over the past three 
years have shown, if anything, 
increasing levels of discontent with 
job pressures. 


But at least we are beginning to 
understand more clearly where the 
problem lies. When we talk to 
designers at the Bell Labs, or when we 
read their technical articles, we find 
an almost total absence of any 
reference to the effect of their systems 
on workers. They consider many 
factors: capital costs, customer 
service, flexibility, and so on; but they 
seem to be completely unaware that 
there are people involved in the use of 
the machines. (At best, they think that 
the human consequences can be 
handled at the time of implementa - 
tion). It is true that design 

teams usually include experts in 
‘human factors,’ or ergonomics, who 
are supposed to make sure that the 
systems are not physically uncom - 
fortable for the users. Nevertheless, 
aside from the fact that the experts 
often don’t do their job well, this 
approach reflects only the narrowest 
conception of the human conse - 
quences of technology; it does not 
consider any of the four factors des - 
cribed above. 


It is this mentality, which is rapidly 
creating an entire system in which 
humans feel themselves as unwanted 
appendages to the machines, which 
needs to be changed. 


We believe that some basic principles 
should be considered primary in 
technological development. 

1. Jobs should be created which are 
varied, interesting and meaningful. 
2. Workers should have autonomy to 
do their jobs. 

3. Informal, team -based interaction 


should be maximized whenever 


possible 
These principles are not opposed to 
the ones which are presently used in 
the design of technology, such as 
efficiency. On the contrary, they 
complement them by ensuring that 
people and the machines do not work 
at Cross -purposes. 


Though good examples are few, it 
es appear that technology which is 
vith workers in mind is 
more efficient than its 
onal counterparts. One case of 
particular interest occurred in 
lia. When management 
ns for electronic switching 
1ich were to be highly 
red, the telephone unions 
i witha y a which would 
1e basic technology ina 
ed way. After a year -long 
th ¢ ae roaches, an impartial 
yacluded that the union 
h was at least as effective as 
ment’s in purely economic 
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ot likely that we can successfully 
ur design criteria through 

1ents, or even direct 

It is a matter of 

nciples into 

: order to make workers’ 

real part of the design 

n representatives and 

eed to be actively 
process from the 


inal -and -error, a lot 
ont ie part of the union as 
is the companies. We believe, 

on the success of our QWL 
effort so far, that we will be able to 
atively with management 

broader pee in 
the pearing of technology. T 


he first 


step should be to develop clear goals 
and methods for the Technology 
Change Committees. Beyond that, we 
do not have detailed blueprints. The 
oe there must be 


only sure thing is t 


(Ronnie Straw and Charles Heckscher 
are on the research staff of the 
Communication Workers of America.) 
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Product shops 
go with the flow 


by Harvey Kolodny 


A revolution is taking place in 
Swedish manufacturing. It’s a 
revolution that we in Canada should 
know about because it’s directed to 
challenges that we also confront: the 
development of small and medium 
batch manufacturing systems that are 
effective for both the products and the 
people who work in them. 


The objective of the revolution is to 
produce with more flexible tech - 
nology and a more responsive set of 
organizational arrangements. The 
changes promise higher productivity. 
They also promise important im - 
provements in the quality of working 
life. 


The flexibility and responsiveness that 
the Swedes aim for is based on 
innovations in two areas: technology 
and organization. The new tech - 
nology takes the form of robotics, 
computerized numerical control 


(CNC), and sophisticated materials 
handling equipment and methods. 


The innovations in organization tend 
to follow product organizational 
forms. The product forms of 
organization include machining cells 
(‘group technology,’ as they are called 
in England, or ‘flow groups,’ as they 
are called in Sweden), assembly cells 
and small, total production units 
organized as product shops (they are 
referred to as ‘factories within 
factories’ in Rolf Lindholm’s Job 
Reform in Sweden and ‘plants within 
plants’ in Wickham Skinner’s 
description of the focussed factory.) 


Product and functional forms 
Product organizations are organized 
‘with the grain,’ to use Rolf 
Lindholm’s phrase. This means they 
follow the natural flow of steps in the 
production process. Functional 
organizations, by contrast, cut across 
the grain, across the flow of pro - 
duction. In functional arrangements, 
work -in -process queues up, waiting 
to be processed in ‘efficient’ batches. 


Product organization ts attractive for 
several reasons. With no queuing, and 
with production following the natural 
process flow, it considerably reduces 


Organizing ‘with the grain’ in a Swedish truck factory. 


throughput time. As such, it reduces 
inventory and associated materials 
handling costs. Smaller product shops 
promote commitment, innovation 
and leadership at the local level. 


Although Swedes are not obsessed 
with any notion that ‘small is 
beautiful, smaller organizations are 
an important component of the trend 
to product shops. 


The ‘economies of scale’ that are so 
central to the dominance of large - 
scale assembly lines and functional 
organizations have begun to face 
severe questioning in Sweden. At 
Volvo, for instance, the experience of 
the last several years confirms that 
assembly plant efficiency is in inverse 
proportion to size: the smaller the 
plant, the more efficient it is. 


Likewise, decentralization is an 
important aspect of the product shop 
transformation. In North America, 
decentralization usually means 
divisionalization. But within each 
division, functional forms tend to be 
re-established. In Sweden, 
decentralization frequently does not 
stop at more manageable and 
autonomous divisions. Within many 


ill yesterday’s ‘manual’ shops, the 
self-service shops of today, become 
the ‘automatic’ shops of tomorrow, in 
vhich technology has helped to make 
employees redundant and centralize 
isions on the supply of goods, etc., 
large-scale computer centres? Or 
juld we attempt to steer ina 
ection giving us the chance to 
dapt to local customer requirements 
and local planning needs, which 
would in turn enable shop employees 
play a richer and more varied role 
their working life? The 
development programme aims at 

helping to ensure that the information 
‘hnology of the future will be used 

o sway events in the latter direction. 
Computer technology properly 

ipplied i is well capable of achieving a 
atisfactory balance between the 
advantages offered by centralized 
goods distribution on the one hand 

t ind the scope of the local shop for 
versonal service, employee 


independence and employee-customer 
contacts on the other. 


Truck chassis subject to quality control inspection. According to Kolodny, 
product quality is a beneficiary ‘of the ease of cummunication between 
members of a small, cohesive organization.’ 


corporate divisions, Swedes pursue 
product forms of organization all the 
way down the hierarchy. 


Product shops in small batch 
manufacturing have already scored 
dramatic gains. Through put time, for 
instance, is commonly reduced from 
three to six times. Flygt Corporation’s 
new product shop for submersible 
pumps is one example; it is expected 
to reduce throughput time from 
eighteen down to six weeks. 


Swedish work innovations 

Swedish work innovations during the 
early 1970s focussed on issues such as 
semi -autonomous work groups, 
parallel organizational arrangements, 
decoupling from the assembly line, 
buffers, and improved health, safety 
and ergonomic environments. High 
absenteeism, turnover, labour 
shortages, increasing educational 
levels, reluctance to work on the 
factory floor were some of the key 
problems driving these early 
innovations. A large number of 
companies experimented with one 
aspect or another of new work 


organization arrangements, even if 
some of the experiments were limited. 
The belief in their value grew slowly, 
but the extensive re -arrangements 
required were usually considered 

non -economic. 


The tougher environmental climate of 
the 1980s curtailed much capital 
investment. But where investment did 
take place, it centered on the new 
technologies of robots, computerized 
numerical control and new materials 
handling equipment. By this time, the 
work innovation experiments were 
widely enough known, and had 
obtained sufficient support from 
progressive corporations as well as the 
Swedish infrastructure (employer and 
union confederations, professional 
and technical societies, funding 
boards and agencies), that almost 
every new technology application also 
made some attempt to incorporate 
work organization innovations. 


Hence, new factory designers were not 
only instructed to use the latest in 
technology; they were also told to 
make cycle times long, to design so 


‘k in groups, to limit 
nif it meant making 
i@8 parallel, to provide team 
and planning space, to 
gonomics, etc. Almost no 
ustrial engineer in the 

Os would design a new plant to 


of the early 1970s became a part of the 
new production technologies of the 
1980s. 


Flexibility 

roponents of product shops argue 
that they increase flexibility. 
However, this can become a question 
{ definition. It depends upon what 
flexibility’ refers to. For sheer 
flexibility in the production of parts, 
it is difficult to argue that any form is 
superior to functional organization. 
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The argument for the flexibility of 
product shops is a different one. 
Many of those advocating product 


shops are aware of the need to use the 
latest in new technology if they are to 
remain internationally competitive. 


This means justifying expenditures for 


the robots, computerized numerical 
control, and new materials handling 
equipment mentioned above. It is 
difficult to justify such high capital 
investment for small batches of any 
single product or product line. 
However, the economics are often in 
the right direction when the 
equipment is flexible enough to 
accomodate different products or 
product lines with only minor 
variations to software programming, 
set -up or tooling. Hence, the 
flexibility of product shops comes 
from the equipment that lies at the 
heart of it, and the organizational 
arrangements used to administer it. 


The flexibility of product shops also 
relates to their ability to reduce 
throughput time. Using product 
organization companies can respond 
to customers in weeks rather than 


months. Hence, they feel flexible 
enough to shift and change as specific 
customer demand warrants. 
Managers of product shops maintain 
that they now plan production for 
their customers rather than for the 
logic of the production planning 
process. 


In the long run, the demonstration of 
significant product shop flexibility 
will come from the redesign of 
products. When products can be 
designed so that many different 
products use enough common parts 
that changes to production equipment 
are minimal, product organization 
arrangements will be able to offer all 
the speed of product shops and still 
have many of the flexibility 
advantages of larger but slower 
functional organization forms. 


Examples and implications 

We can illustrate the concept of the 
product shop with a simple example 
from the machining sector. 


The major mechanisms involved are 
the technology components (CNC, 
robots, transfer devices and magazine 
loaders), and organizational 
arrangements such as relatively self - 
maintaining work groups, production 
staff in close proximity to the 
operators they work with, and 
organization along the flow of 
production. One of the couplings 
between the work organization and 
the technology is accomplished 
through ‘partly unmanned 
manufacturing’ (PUM). 


PUM isan attempt to achieve at least 
one hour of unmanned machine 
functioning. If machines can run for 
one hour without manning, they can 
run through coffee breaks, lunch 
breaks, shift changes, and they can 
allow operators to set up for the next 
batch, change tooling, reprogram, 
and carry out minor maintenance. 
Researchers at Sweden’s Institute for 
Production Engineering Research 
maintain that with one hour of PUM, 
they can double the effectiveness of 
machining operations. 


Many blue -collar unions see these 
arrangements as contributing to the 
deskilling of operators with particular 
craft skills. Others maintain that jobs 
are enriched because operators now 
plan or oversee operations, reprogram 
equipment, and add new skills to their 
repertoire. The potential for 
organizational conflict is high. The 
boundary that separates supervisory 
work from that of operators is blurred 
and potentially conflictual. 


Furthermore, the close coordination 
needed in a product shop usually 
demands that production staff be in 
close proximity to operators, a 
requirement that blurs another 
boundary, the one between staff and 
line. PUM and new technology can 
both lead to reduced employment. 
Planning production to flow ‘with the 
grain’ reduces the number of planning 
points, and in so doing reduces the 
need for many production planners. 
Both of these tendencies heighten 
unemployment concerns. 


With PUM, operators can rationally 
think about set -up times approaching 
zero because they have time to 
prepare the next batch while the 
machines are automatically operating 
the existing batch. Furthermore, 
much of the set -up is done by 
relatively quick reprogramming of 
robotics or CNC equipment and some 
of the latter have automatic tool 
change mechanisms built into them. 


With set -up time approaching zero, 
batches of one are the result. With 
product oriented flows, lower work - 
in -process inventories should result. 


The effective design of manfacturing 
Operations within a product shop 
requires a high level of industrial 
engineering rationalization. Product 
shop designers need to have a very 
clear understanding of the products, 
their production processes, and the 
equipment alternatives to create an 
efficient organizational unit. 


Because the flow of the product 
through different operations makes its 
purpose and functioning clear, and 
because the needs of each customer 
are well understood, there is a 
heightened awareness of production 
and of the business among employees. 
Product quality is a beneficiary of this 
awareness and of the ease of 
communications between members of 
a small, cohesive organization. 


This awareness also means that tasks 
are meaningful, an important 
component of improved quality of 
working life. 


The opportunity to work in small 
groups, to manage the work 
allocation within the group itself, to 
be a self -maintaining unit with some 
autonomy from the rest of the 
organization also promises to 
improve the quality of working life. 


Conclusions 

There are several key learnings from 
the experiences of Swedes. The work 
organization changes that they 
experimented with over a 15 year 
period had to await the introduction 
of new technology before they became 
the common currency of industrial 
engineers. Swedes are nothing, if not 
pragmatic, and only with the 
extensive restructuring brought about 
by technological change could the 
questionable economics of work 
organization innovations be over - 
come. Now, as these innovations are 
increasingly a part of the produc - 
tion technology of the country, their 
acceptance and implementation 
seems assured. 


With technological change, organ - 
izational restructuring was 
inevitable, and product forms of 
organization provided the direction 
for new arrangements. In these 
troubled times, product forms offer a 
responsiveness that traditional 
functional designs cannot offer. 


Baa i eke 


Harvey Kolodny, just returned 
from a year’s research in Sweden. 
‘Smaller product shops promote 
commitment innovation and leader- 
ship at the local level,’ he says. 


Sociotechnical systems design theory 
and the direct involvement of people 
in the designs of new work org - 
anizations are ideas that receive 

very little attention in Sweden. 
Though the applications here are 
limited, the concepts appear to be 
more accepted in Canada and the 
U.S.A. Nevertheless, Swedish 
approaches appear to have high 
payoffs for the quality of people’s 
working lives. There is much to be 
learned and adopted from the 
Swedish experience, even if we are 
more likely to adapt it to our own 
ways of thinking about improved 
quality of working life. 


(Harvey Kolodny, former industrial 
engineer, now professor of Manage- 
ment Studies at University of Toronto 
just returned from a year’s research 
work in Sweden). 


Canada 


Bridging the gap 


In the midst of British Columbia’s 
heightening confrontations, a grass - 
roots group of employers, unionists, 
academics and consultants organized 
a two -day conference to explore 
‘Bridging the Gap.’ 


Sponsored by the BC Worklife 
Porum, a four-year old voluntary 
association promoting dialogue 
around issues of productivity and 
worklife quality, the September 
conference attracted 240 people. It 
was organized by volunteers and 
nade possible by member donations 
f such basics as typewriters, paper, 
stamps and audio-visual equipment. 


Conference themes were ‘the 
ind ual and the organization,’ 
ork and community,’ ‘work and 
, and ‘labour and 
ment.’ Workshops presented 
a showcase of B.C. experience with a 
nge of innovations from quality 

s and alternative shift schedules 
to community job development and 


socio-technical job redesign. 


The positions of government, labour 
and management were explored, and 
at times hotly debated, in keynote 
presentations by Art Kube, president 
oi the B.C. Federation of Labour, 
Jim Matkin, president of the B.C. 
Employers Council, Mark Daniels, 
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Jeputy Minister, Labour Canada, 
and Isabel Kelly, B.C.’s Deputy 
Minister of Labour. 


Tapes of conference proceedings are 
available from Sue Barton, BC 
Worklife Forum, P.O. Box 46661, 


Station ‘G’, Vancouver, B.C., V6R 4K8. 


Jacquie Mansell 


a na ia 
Canadian Council 


A January 21st business meeting 
hosted by the Eastern Ontario and 
Western Quebec Forum of the 
Canadian Council on Working Life 
established a Constitution Committee 
to generate amendments to the 
existing constitution. Further 
discussion centred ona National 
Conference to be held in June or 
September in Ottawa. 


CLEARINGHOUSE 


The South Central Ontario Forum is 
planning a meeting in March at the 
Ontario Institute for Studies in 
Education on the ‘Changing Roles of 
Supervisors, Managers, Specialists 
and Shop Stewards.’ 


For more information contact: The 
Canadian Council on Working Life 
1230 Danforth Avenue Toronto, 
Ontario M4J 1M6 


Facing the future 


Eighty percent of provincial 
government workers think their jobs 
could be done more efficiently, 
according to a recent nation -wide 
survey, and 63 percent say workers 
have the best ideas on how to do it. 


The study was released January 24 
by John Fryer, president of the 
National Union of Provincial 
Government Employees. Speaking to 
a NUPGE- sponsored conference on 
‘Facing the Future,’ Fryer also 
reported survey findings that 45 
percent of provincial employees rate 
job security as their number one 
problem. 


a & 
John Fryer releases nation-wide 
survey; 63 percent of government 
workers want da say on improving 
efficiency of their jobs. 


This was one of the first futures 
conferences organized by a Canadian 
union, and included sessions on the 
future of work, technological change 
and women’s equality. 


Up to engineers 


‘It is up to us to improve the quality of 
life, John B. Kelly urged, in a keynote 
address to a Toronto conference of 
1000 industrial engineers last 
November. Kelly is Chief Executive 
Officer of Nabu Technology. 


The conference theme, ‘Integrating 
People and Systems,’ suggested a new 
direction for industrial engineers, and 
new interest in QWL themes. 


Of 150 presentations, 15 dealt with 
improving productivity and quality 
through worker involvement 
programs. 


The event was sponsored by the 
43000 -strong Institute of Industrial 
Engineers. 


Union agenda 


If some QWL programs block 
unionism, Ray Hainsworth told a 
national radio audience, the message 
isn’t that we should oppose quality of 
worklife programs because they’re 
union busting. The message is: ‘look 
what the heck the people are getting 
out of it, and put it on our bargaining 
agenda.’ 


Hainsworth, education director of the 
Ontario Federation of Labour, was 
joined by a panel of business, labour 
and union experts exploring new 
management developments on CBC’s 
Ideas series in September. 


Robert Heneault, vice president of 
Stelco, and Tom D’aquino, president 
of the Business Council on National 
Issues stressed the importance of a 
commitment by all parties involved in 
designing a truly participative system. 


(Clearinghouse was researched and 
edited by Nancy Della-Nebbia). 
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Trist honoured 


Eric Trist, one of the ‘founding 
fathers’ of the QWL movement, has 
received an honorary doctorate of 
laws from York University in 
Toronto. In his November 1983 
convocation address to graduating 
students, Trist returned to one of the 
basic themes of his life’s work — 
action research and action learning. 


As an illustration of the applicability 
of QWL concepts to all areas of life, 
including higher education, we reprint 
major portions of his address. 


While the basic disciplines will remain 
strong, between now and the end of 
the century there will have to bea 
great deal of innovation. 


In an increasingly complex, uncertain 
and rapidly changing world, 
universities, like other organizations 
must innovate in order to survive. 


A number of recent trends 
foreshadow the future. One that has 
particularly impressed me in my five 
years at York is the increase in the 
number of older, so -called mature, 
students... 


Tertiary education will tend in the 
future to become more discontinuous 
than it has been. I was struck by the 
proposals brought forward by a 
working party on education for the 
European Economic Community. 
|The representatives of the then nine 


A key issue is to introduce more active learning into formal educational settings, 


ays Trist. 


nations for once agreed on something: 


Shea Hottiaiiz 


‘We need flexible, resourceful, resilient people who can tolerate a lot of surprise and 


ambiguity,’ Trist told a 1983 graduating class. 


that at age sixteen one should be given 
one’s educational rights in the form of 
vouchers which one could use ina 
variety of ways — to go straight ahead 
with further study; to break fora 
while, go to work and return; to do 
this more than once. This is one 
meaning of life -long learning. 


An implication of all this is that in the 
university, as well as in other 
contexts, learning will need to become 
more multi-channelled. The 
traditional rigorous, logical left brain 
will remain, but not as the exclusive, 
or necessarily the most prestigious 
channel under all circumstances. The 
intuitive skills of the right brain in the 
appreciation of emergent contextual 
factors need to be cultivated. We need 
consciously to develop both sides, if 
we aS a species, are going to cope 


Holzberg 


adequately with the difficulties and 
uncertainties now emerging. We need 
flexible, resourceful, resilient people 
who can tolerate a lot of surprise and 
ambiguity emotionally, while 
continuing to work on complex issues 
intellectually. We must look with 
great care at the needs of the talented 
people who have not had the op - 
portunity to take the first level. They 
may at times be admitted in some 
fields at the graduate level. The more 
learning becomes multi-channelled 
(though fields may vary immensely), 
the more different kinds of people 
can effectively be included. The result 
is a variety of increasing systems. 


If the strategies I have advocated 
are effectively pursued, they will 
enable more people to embark on 
multiple careers. The prospects 
of those graduating now, of remaining 
in one occupation through life, are 
small. Many jobs are becoming obso - 
lete, as the microprocessor revolu - 
tion has brought home new and 
changed jobs requiring new skill. 
Therefore additional training will be 
needed. Some of those graduating 
today will be re -graduating a few 
years down the road. Others are re - 
graduating now. I offer this that 
people will have to learn to be genera - 
lists, as well as possessing special 
competence. By this, | don’t mean 
that they will have to be Jacks - (or 
Jills) - of -all-trades, but will have 
learned to see the general in the parti - 
cular, to relate the part to the whole, 
to have the knack of shifting gears 
rapidly, of catching on toa new 
direction. They will have to select 
more individual paths in a broader 
garden. They will need guidance and 
advice from several sources but 


they will have to take responsibility 
for their own learning journey. 


To meet these challenges, we need to 
develop not only wider but more 
commonly shared frameworks. 
Among other things, this means more 
cooperation and collaboration in the 
learning process itself. The tradition 
of academic individualism is a major 
barrier against this. Competition will, 
of course, continue but cannot remain 
primary. The search for new 
collaborative modes will affect 
students and teaching faculty alike 
and Jead to far greater sharing of 
learning resources and undertaking of 
joint projects... 


\ key issue is to introduce more active 
learning into formal educational 
settings. For the work organizations 
of the future are likely to emphasize 
active learning to be less bureaucratic 
‘han existing organizations. We need 
change for product quality and 
ypetitive edge no less than for the 
faction and personal growth of 
ple concerned. The trend — 
referred to as improving the 

lity of Working Life — 1s 

ly strong in Ontario. It will 
read widely if we are safely 
ke the passage from an 

dustrial to some form of post - 
industrial information society. People 
vill need to be prepared to lead both 
more self-reliant and more 

itive lives. 


WOOGIE 


The chan ant taking place in the 
contemporary world are beginning to 
aifect the deep structures of society. 


The generations now graduating or 
soon to graduate will find themselves 

alled on to take a major part in 
shaping a world very different from 
ne present. If we simply project the 
past and present into the future, we 
find our social learning — which will 
take place in many different groups in 
different settings and involve large 
numbers of people. 


The process has recently been called 
by my colleague group at York 
“Action Learning.’ 


My generation has seen the need for 
new appreciations and new tasks of 
social building. A small beginning has 
been made, against the odds. The task 
of your generation is to make enough 
of all this happen so that we as a 
species, get through to the next 
century without too much irreversible 
damage and mutual destruction. 


We need a new theology of work, 
claims Reverend Lapp. 


New work ethic 


‘The transformation of the workplace 
concerns nothing less than the 


fundamental issue of the value of the 


individual: in his own eyes, in the 

sight of society, and in the overview of 
God,’ Reverend Douglas Lapp told a 
Toronto Metropolitan United Church 
congregation in his 1983 Labour 
Sunday sermon. 


As an informational service to our 
readers, we reprint major excerpts 


from his address. 


What is needed in order to face a new 
situation in the workplace is a new 
theology of work. But here, we have 
to admit that we are in confusion. 
Some of us cling to the mediaeval 
theology, based on the third chapter 
of Genesis, which holds that work, 
after all, is a curse imposed upon man 
and woman as a consequence of their 
disobedience in Eden. But try 
discussing work as a curse to the man 


Holzberg 


who has been laid off his job and still 
has his wife and children and 
mortgage to attend to, and needs 
work more than anything else! 


Others of us have clung to the 
Reformers position which holds that, 
far from being a curse, work is a 
calling, a vocation, a God -given 
task... There is still much value in the 
concept of ‘vocation,’ but we must 
face the fact that an increasing 
number of workers would be hard - 
put to find any sense of ‘call in work 
which they, and others, can and often 
do describe as meaningless, alienating 
and dehumanising... 


A new theology of work for a new age 
will require a completely fresh 
look...Look at the second chapter of 
Genesis, in order to see the beginnings 
of a dynamic theology of work. ‘The 
Lord God took the man and put him 
in the Garden of Eden to till it and 
keep it’ (Genesis 2:15). Here the 
individual is placed by God in His 
created world to bea living part of 
God’s continuing creative work. So 
the papal encyclical Laborem 
Exercens states: ‘The basis for 
determining the value of human work 
is not primarily the kind of work 
being done but the fact the one who is 
doing it is a person...’ 


It is heartening to note that as the 
church struggles to re -orient its 
theological perspective on work there 
are those who are pioneering new 
ways of seeing the individual in the 
labour -management interface. 
Notable among these is Eric Trist who 
addressed the International Personnel 
Conference in Montreal in 1977. His 
theme was Adapting to a Changing 
World. He emphasized that due 
recognition must be taken of the fact 
that the ‘human individual has work - 
related needs other than those 
specified in the contract of 
employment (such as wages, hours, 
safety, security of tenure, and so on).’ 
These latter Trist refers to as 
‘extrinsic’ requirements and he sees 
them as ‘the legacy of the old work 
ethic.’ 


But a new work ethic must develop, 
he claims, taking into account 
‘intrinsic factors’ which meet the 
legitimate psychological needs of the 
individual in the workplace. The 
individual worker has the ‘human 
right,’ Trist claims, to be involved in 
problem solving on the job; to have 
opportunity for personal growth; to 
be able to use personal judgement on 


the job; and to have social support 
and personal recognition. 
Furthermore, the individual has the 
right to see his or her work ina 
positive relationship to ones’ life in 
society as a whole. One should be able 
to feel that one’s work contributed in 
some way to the well -being of society. 
Finally Eric Trist asserts that one’s 
job should contain hope for desirable 
future, involving progress or variety 
or greater skill. What a wonderful 
description of the implication in the 
modern workplace of a concern for 
the worth of the individua!! 


An encouraging development in 
Ontario... is the Ontario Quality of 
Working Life Centre under the 
provincial Ministry of Labour. 
‘People understand the humiliation of 
being treated like parts of machines, 
or even worse, like children,’ the 
Centre states, ‘and they understand 
and know what it is like to be 
respected and treated like capable, 
responsible adults... Thus... people 
are seen as purposeful human beings 
with ideals and important social and 
psychological needs in relation to 
work. They are assumed to have the 
ability and willingness to learn and 
the need and capabililty to handle 
responsibility and autonomy.’ The 
| Centre offers clear -headed leadership 
_in specific projects which not only set 
‘its individual orientated ideals at the 
centre of industrial planning but also, 
as it most often proves, helps to 
improve management -labour 
relations in the process. 


The way is being shown to us by those 
who, applying the central Christian 
insight of the worth of the individual, 
are striving to develop a work -ethic to 
‘match the urgent needs of a new day. 
The church will aid this vital task by 
espousing a theology of work which 
has at its centre the Christ whose 
‘householder’ made his judgement 
not in terms of labour but in terms of 
the labourer. 


Womens’ jobs 


To facilitate the entry of women into 
technology -related areas of 
2mployment, the Ontario Women’s 
Directorate has initiated a project 
entitled ‘Jobs for the Future: Women, 
Training and Technology.’ The 
yrocess involves a series of six 
‘egional consultations, followed by a 
najor conference to be held late in 
984. 


Because occupational segregation is 
rooted in social attitudes and practice, 
the consultative process is designed to 
generate community based action to 
expand the career options of women. 


The initiatives planned in each of six 
communities will be compiled and co- 
ordinated in a document to be 
discussed at the conference next fall. 


At the first consultation held in 
Thunder Bay in November, 1983, 
participants from all sectors of the 
community were enthusiastic. For 
example, Confederation College 
suggested that an information 
package on training opportunities be 
developed for high school guidance 
counsellors. Business and industry 
representatives planned to examine 
recruitment and training procedures. 
Unionists discussed informing their 
female members of the need to 
acquire skills related to new types of 
employment. 


Future consultations will be held in 
Toronto, St. Catharines, Windsor, 
Ottawa and Sudbury. 

A. Roberts, 

Ontario Women’s Directorate 


Grassroots search 


‘Long -range planning and future 
goals and objectives are vital to the 
health and quality of life of a 
community,’ explained Ovid L. 
Jackson, mayor and initial instigator 
of an October 1983 grass roots event 
which saw panel members 
representing all sectors of society 
present ideas on how to improve the 
growth and image of Owen Sound. 
Ideas ranging from upgrading tourist 
appeal to increasing the industrial 
base were submitted for the design of 
an action plan. 


In Hamilton, McMaster University 
and the Hamilton Spectator 
sponsored a two -day conference on 
the economic outlook for the area, 
where Dr. Christopher Freeman of 
the University of Sussex, England 
warned ‘if the information revolution 
is to enrich society’s future, 
institutions will have to change.’ 


Speaking to 600 delegates, Freeman 
emphasized the necessity of upgrading 
patterns of industrial relations and 
worker participation. 


QWL internship 


The Institute of Public Affairs in 
Halifax has launched a two-year 
internship program in worker 
participation designed to maximize 
the advantages and overcome the 
obstacles of introducing QWL to the 
Maritime regions. 


The program features a one-week 
residential course followed up by 
two days per month of workshops, 
which provide participating line 
managers and unionists an 
opportunity to learn from one 
another while applying their new 
ideas to the workplace. Twenty -nine 
QWL facilitators for 12 public and 
private sector organizations will be 
involved. 


According to Jack Dougall, a senior 
associate of the Institute, the 
program is designed to promote a 
‘competent QWL resource’ for the 
Maritimes, a challenging task given 
the scattered population and low 
level of QWL awareness in the 
region. Graduates of the program 
will lay the basis for a strategically 
located resource network, he claims. 


The Institute is also sponsoring 
public lectures dealing with QWL. 
On February 27, internationally 
reknowned authority Einar Thorsrud 
lectured on ‘The Ecology of 
Organization in the Shipping 
Industry.’ Thorsrud is a council 
member of the Institute. 


Einar Thorsrud, first director of 
Norway's Industrial Democracy 
project, is.a council member of Halifax 
Institute of Public Affairs. 
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Futurists 


‘Futurists should talk about the future 
ina way that increases people’s sense 


o pe ower over their own destiny... 
Th s was the message delivered by 


job Ene expert Richard Bolles to 


600 participants at the World Future 
Society’s August 1983 conference in 
Washington on ‘Working Now and in 
the Future.’ 


Many speakers stressed the 
importance of worker participation in 
shaping the job environment of the 
future. ‘For worker participation to 
have a “meaningful effect, it will have 
to be the norm in our society, rather 
an the exception,’ said James T. 

oe ret of the International 
of Brick Layers and Allied 


, Statistic ian, eh 


1iuris He ow -tech jobs 
10t disappear to be rep laced by 
ating high tech ones, he 
Rather, the majority of jobs 
the next decade will remain in 
raditional areas such as food 


ce generated two 

1 collection of articles in 

turist (October, 1983) anda 

collection of original essays edited by 
»ward F. Didsbury Jr. The World 

of W ore Careers and the Future. 

(Maryland: World Future, 1983). 


Respect grows fast 


Employees of fast growth companies 
are treated with more respect than in 
slower -growth operations, a U.S. poll 
of 100,000 workers revealed. 


Michael Cooper, human resources 
consultant, attributed this to the fact 
that, ‘faster -growth companies are 
characterized by a clearer positivism 
among employees, while slower are 
characterized by an attitude gap — 
which separates management from 
employees.’ 


The survey, conducted by Hay 
Management Consultants from 1981 
to 1983, was presented toa New York 
conference of human resource 
professionals in November. 


Two U.S. reports indicate rising concern over white collar productivity. Above, a 
low-tech turn of the century office. 


White collar needs 


White collar productivity can be 
increased, argued Dr. Michael 
Rosow, if ‘the jobs of these 
employees are made more 
autonomous, more complete, and 
more demanding of their talents.’ 


Rosow, the Senior Vice -President of 
the Work in America Institute, 
addressed a June conference of bank 
and insurance company 
representatives in New York. 


Citibank N.A., Vice -President 
George Seegers attributed doubling 
of production in one department to 
a successful program of consulting 
with employees prior to automation. 


First office study 


The first comprehensive report of 
white collar productivity has been 
announced by the American 
Productivity Centre said C. Jackson 
Grayson, Centre President and 
Chairman. ‘With smokestack 
America’s output shrinking, 
productivity in our service industries 
and our nation’s white collar work 
places must improve to ensure 
economic survival.’ 


Earlier centre research showed that 
few companies worked on white 
collar production despite its 
relevance for 53% of the workforce. 


Double concessions 


Concession bargaining did not end 
labor -management cooperation in 
New England, a Clark University 
survey revealed. 


The Graduate School of 
Management’s survey found that 
‘when granting concessions, unions 
may require a quid pro quo from 
management,’ and ‘that the 
implementation of cooperative plans 
is more likely in the collaborative 
climate fostered by reciprocity.’ 


The unanswered question, according 
to the study, is whether these forms of 
cooperation can survive union moves 
to reverse concessions when economic 
conditions improve. 


TT 


Project Saturn 


“Project Saturn’ brings the auto 
industry into the space age with the 
first-ever attempt to include a union 
in pre-production planning and 
engineering of a North American 
car. 


A joint study team of General 
Motors Corp. and the United Auto 
Workers will measure labor cost, 
‘not in dollars and cents per hour ... 
but in terms of what is the best way 
to build this project,’ explained 
Donald Ephlin, UAW vice - 
president. The study team may 
recommend that work groups 
replace the traditional assembly line. 


Auto locals protest 


Workers at five General Motors 
Corporation plants have registered 
opposition to Quality of Worklife 
programs co-sponsored by GM and 
the UAW, reports the January 8 
Detroit News. 


Claims Bob Haddix, president Local 
674 at Norwood, Ohio: ‘the local is 
definitely for anything that will 
improve the worklife for our 
members,’ but management officials 
want to use QWL ‘as a measure to 
take away your local agreement.’ 
Pete Beltran, president of Local 645 
in Van Nuys, California, charged 
that management was ‘making just 
arbitrary changes, and its all behind 
-QWL or the competitive edge 
‘program.’ 


According to Donald Ephlin and 
‘Alfred Warren, vice-presidents of the 
UAW and GM, the opposition 
developed out of confusion between 
QWL and cost -cutting programs, and 
was a response to incorrectly 
implemented QWL programs. The 
union has sent letters to members 


Union and management will co- 
esign new G.M. plant, and may 
eplace assembly line. 


Ministry of Tourism and Recreation 
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commitment and learning among professional and non-professional staff. 


Sisters of Mercy 


Participative management is most 
appropriate, according to the Sisters 
of Mercy Health Corporation in 
Michigan, in situations where 
employees have expertise/ informa - 
tion, employee development is 1m - 
portant, employees are highly 
concerned about issues, tasks are 
complex and non-routine, and 
commitment is necessary for 
implementation. 


The Sisters of Mercy Health 
Corporation has initiated a corporate 
wide QWL program in 22 midwestern 
hospitals. Among other activities, the 
QWL program publishes a newsletter 
entitled OWL Innovations. 


Work ethic leads 


The American work ethic leads the 
world, according to a 1983 survey by 
the Public Agenda Foundation, but 
managerial practices are not taking 
full advantage of it. 


Fully 52 per cent believed in a need to 
work hard for the sake of work itself. 
But only 13 per cent felt they would 
get promotions by working harder, D. 
Yankelovich and J. Immerwahr 
concluded. 


To encourage worker commitment, 
managers should promote a more 


direct link between pay and 
performance, redesign the status 
system which treats most workers as 
third class citizens, and encourage 
workers to set performance standards, 
the authors argue. At present, only 
one-third of blue collar workers feel 
they have any freedom on the job. 


Beyond boundaries 


‘Beyond Our Boundaries’ was the 
theme of a national conference of the 
Organization Development (OD) 
Network, held in Los Angeles, October 
9-14, attended by 800 practitioners 
and consultants. Presentations were 
grouped into six areas: Core OD 
Technology; Organization Trans - 
formation; Wellness; Peacemaking; 
Strategic Planning; and Quality of 
Work Life (‘concepts and methods 
related to planned change at all 
organizational levels’). 


The Conference’s QWL ‘track 
included presentations from Bethele - 
hem Steel, Boise Cascade, Digital 
Equipment, General Motors, 
Honeywell, Rockwell, Xerox and 
several private and university-based 
consultants. Sessions addressed issues 
related to QWL and productivity, new 
technology, union -management 
cooperation, job and organization 


redesign, and managing change in 
large systems. 


The term ‘socio-technical systems’ 
was prominent in several presenta - 
tions, but differed widely in meaning 
and use. It was depicted as a theory 
(which it is not), a technique (variance 
analysis), a solution (autonomous 
work groups), a set of values about 
people and changing environments, 
something mutually exclusive of 
QWL, and a catch -all term to account 
for anything not packaged under other 
‘in’ labels. Where noticed, these 
differing viewpoints prompted lively 
discussions among a few. This quibble 
aside, a wide array of recent case 
material and work in progress was 
presented and enthusiastically 
discussed. 


A published set of presenters’ papers 
(74 in all) can be obtained from the 
Executive Director, OD Network, 
1101 Park Avenue, Plainfield, New 
Jersey 07060. 
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{f the century. The conference was 
sponsored by Michigan’s new 
Industrial Technology Institute 
(IT1}, with technical assistance from 
the University of Michigan’s Institute 
for Social Research and funding from 
the National Science Foundation. 


ITI, an independent, non-profit 
corporation, was created last year 

in Ann Arbor with a $4 million budget 
for its first year and $67.5 million in 
long -term state and private sector 
commitments. The Institute’s goals are 
to adapt modern industrial automa - 
tion to durable goods manufacturing 
and to stimulate the formation of a 
new industry to supply automated 
manufacturing equipment for U.S. and 
world markets. ITI will conduct basic 
and applied research, and play an 
active role in technology transfer. Its 
central mission is to clear the way, 
technically, for realizing the ‘fully 
automated factory’. Approximately 25 
percent of its effort will go towards 


generating new knowledge, 25 percent 
to testing the feasibility of new 
findings, and the remainder to 
advanced development, producing 
prototypes of new equipment and 
processes. 


The Institute will also have a Center 
for Social and Economic Issues to 
conduct research into organizational 
alternatives, lessons learned from 
previous automation case studies, 
methods of managing automated 
manufacturing enterprises, economic 
analysis of automated systems, and 


the social impact of automation on 
individual workers and the commun - 


ity. 


The purpose of the Conference was to 
identify specific concerns about the 
impact of new technologies and to 
integrate them into a coherent 
picture of the most pressing future 
issues. Following is a sample from 
the many researchable issues raised: 


1. How can basic worker rights be 
preserved in an environment of rapid 


‘Beam me up, Scotty.’ A British worker aligns two sections of a boat with laser 
beams, one of the technical wonders of modern industry. The Industrial 


Technology Institute is studying the alignment of workers and the new technology, 
reports Joel Fadem. 


technological job displacement and 
high unemployment? 


2. What are some alternative forms 
of protecting job security while 
facilitating efficient plant operation? 
Can work systems and job design 
tolerate ‘bumping’? 


3. What modifications to existing 
_ incentive systems for labour, technical 
_ staff and management are needed 
_ under computer -integrated manufac - 
turing? 


4. What are the effects of factory 
automation on work organization, job 
content, job design, and supervisory 
skills? Will the factory of the future 
blur the distinction between people 
~who do and plan the work? 


5. What will the quality of work life 
be for people in terms of the physical 
environment, safety, skills develop - 
‘ment, stress, job satisfaction, 
‘autonomy, perceived control, and 
career progression? 

6. What are the adoption rates of 
new manufacturing technologies, 
barriers to adoption and methods of 
speeding up the process? 


7. How do education and training 
affect the diffusion and adoption 

of new technologies? Should educa - 
tion be more general or specialized? 


8. How can management and unions 
work together in the planning and 
introduction of new technology, in 
-ontrast to labour’s current involve - 
ment at the tail end of the process? 
). How can the whole organization 
de brought to see that every techno - 
ogical event is also a human event? 


As of yet, very little research into any 
of these problems is underway. To 
neet the challenge of these emerging 
esearch needs, ITI is attempting to 
evelop a national computer -linked 
aformation bank and network for 
esearchers. 


‘urther information about the 
dustrial Technology Institute may 
e obtained from the Executive 
ecretary, ITI, 2005 Baits Drive, 

nn Arbor, Michigan 48109. 
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Human challenge 


The proper use of human ability is 
‘the most important project’ insisted 
Professor H.H. Rosenbrock, F.R.S., 
atan International Research 
Symposium in May 1983 in France. 
His address ‘The Proper Use of 
Human Ability: The Challenge to 
Engineers,’ stirred such an interest in 
the engineering world that the 
International Federation of 
Automatic Control published it 
entirely in its October 1983 newsletter. 


We reproduce it here for the 
information of our readers. 


If a stranger to our industrial 
civilisation were to see it for the first 
time, he would I think be struck by a 
number of things. The high average 
level of wealth that it makes available, 
but also the wide disparity in the 
distribution of wealth. The intense 
desire for greater wealth, and the lack 
of contentment with what we have. 
The immense potential for greater 
production that somehow we are 
unable to tap. And after a little 
acquaintance, he would I think be 
profoundly impressed by a contrast: 
between the care with which we 
ensure that all the potentialities of 
machines are brought into play, while 
the potentialities of human beings are 
neglected, if not rejected. 


In talking of the ‘rejection’ of human 
skill and ability, it may be thought 
that I exaggerate but consider a sight 
which can be seen in any 
industrialised country. A stamping 
press is making parts from metal 
sheet, and is attended by an operator. 
Every few seconds, the operator picks 
up a piece of metal and puts it in the 
machine. The press operates, the part 
is ejected and the operator puts ina 
new piece of metal. 


Now at the present time it would be 
easy to find general -purpose robots 
which could do the operator's job. Yet 
any engineer who proposed to use a 
general-purpose robot in this way 
would no doubt be accused of 
extravagance. A robot has far greater 
versatility than is needed here, and 
much of its potential ability would be 
wasted. What has to be done is within 
the scope of a much simpler and 
cheaper machine, a pick -and -place 
device. 


The contrast between our attitudes to 
machines and to people is striking. 
We should not habitually use a 
machine for tasks which are much 
beneath its ability, yet we habitually 
give to people jobs which involve an 
incomparably greater waste of ability. 


It is no answer to say, as is sometimes 
said, that the advances of technology 
inevitably require the rejection of 
human skill. Technology is a human 
product, and it is human intentions 
that have given it the shape that it 
now has. These intentions were clearly 
and consciously expressed by F.W. 
Taylor in the well-know quotation 
from the ‘Art of cutting metals’, 
‘Under our system the workman is 
told minutely just what he is to do and 
how he is to do it and any 
improvement which he makes to the 
orders given to him is fatal to success.’ 


If we accept this attitude, then in the 
future it will not only be the shop - 
floor worker who will be ‘told 
minutely just what he is to do.’ It will 
also be the office worker, and the 
workers in banks and shops, and also 
many workers who have had a 
professional standing in design, in 
management, in some parts of 
medicine and legal work. And the 
‘telling minutely’ will be done not by 
people but by computer systems, 
linked together in communication 
networks, and running ‘artificial 
intelligence’ programs into which 
human knowledge has been 
encapsulated. 


Such a vision of the future must surely 
repel us, and there is no good reason 
why we should bring it to pass. It is 
not required by the technology that is 
becoming available. It does not make 
good use of the human and material 
resources that we possess. Yet if we 
wish to avoid it, we shall have to 
change the spirit in which we 
approach the design and development 
of new technology. 


The change that is needed is a simple 
one. We must not regard human skill 
and ability as things to be rejected, 
and replaced by the machine. We 
must regard them as a precious 
resource that is to be fostered and 
made more productive by machines. 
We must not see machines as 
competing with people, to replace 
them, but as cooperating with people, 
to assist them. 


The preservation and enhancement of 
human skill does not meana 


potentialities of human beings 
are neglected, if not rejected’ by 
engineers, Charges H.H. Rosenbrock. 


*k ward -looking nostalgia for 
sarlier skills. We have to admit that 


st allow space in which 
2 can be exercised and 
can evolve into the new skills that a 
new situation demands. 

ich a programme possible? I 
ve profoundly that it is, and if it 
were not I should no longer wish to be 
an engineer. Not only is it possible, 
but I believe that it offers better 
technological and economic solutions, 
as well as a better social and human 
future. Itis, I suggest, the most 
important project that confronts 
technologists at the present time. 
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New journal series 


The International Institute of Social 
Economics is launching a new series 
of journals in the QWL field. The 
series will include an international 


journal, abstracts and reviews, and 


will be published by MCB University 
Press in England under the direction 
of Professor B.O. Pettman. Inquiries 
should be directed to him at 
Enholmes Hall, Patrington, Hull, 


North Humberside, England HU12 
OPR. 


lrish Centre 


‘QWL initiatives will be 
comparatively low key and will 
continue to be judged as peripheral 
rather than main core,’ according to a 
recently released document from the 
Irish Productivity Centre. The 
deteriorating economy is threatening 
the positive industrial relations 
climate of the late 1970 s that fostered 
the Worker Participation Act of 1977 
and a 1980 government discussion 
paper on worker participation. 


Despite this gloomy forecast, several 
projects are presently under way in 
Ireland. Guiness Brewery Council, the 
B & | Company and the Institute for 
Industrial Research and Standards 
are participating in programs that go 
far beyond traditional work councils. 


Two extremely innovative programs 
also exist. The Quay Co -operative 
experiment in Cork ventures to raise 
the status of women in employment, 
while the Icarus project makes the 
transition from school to work easier 
for young people by introducing them 
to QWL principles. 


Out of the ashes 


Out of the ashes of a canning factory 
destroyed by fire, a new structure co - 
designed by union and management 
was raised in Belgium. The 
Confederation of Christian Unions 
praised the participative effort which 
led to improved equipment along 
ergonomic lines. Job classifications 
and shift timetables were also 
improved. 


According to the Union, ‘Euro -Can 
has proven that a company, where 
management and workers are 
prepared to engage in dialogue, is not 
doomed to disappear because of such 
a disaster...’ 


Mary Eden-Wilson 
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Local solutions 


If technology changed at the snails 
pace of organizations, ‘we would still 
barely have proceeded beyond the 
first generation of computers,’ Bjorn 
Gustavsen told a May, 1983 
conference of the European 


Association of National Productivity 
Centres in Dusseldorf. 


In an effort to update organizational 
concepts of QWL and create 
‘organizations for development’ to 
meet the challenges of 
microtechnology, Gustavsen 
emphasized the centrality of the QWL 
process. 


Workplace democracy, is the ‘right to 
participate in the development of 
solutions,’ he insists. ‘In terms of 
slogans; industrial democracy is not 
autonomous groups or any other 
particular form of organization — it is 
the right to choose to work in an 
autonomous group pattern if this is 
found to be in harmony with the 
interests of those concerned.’ For that 
reason, he argues, ‘organizational 
solutions must be constituted locally 
in each case.’ 


Australia 


New managers 


Professor Michael Waterhouse of the 
School of Business and Public 
Administration at The New South 
Wales Institute of Technology is 
seeking assistance in a research project 
contrasting the ‘competent manager’ 
of today with the ‘democratic manager 
of the future. He is interested in 
consultants’ experiences with the 
analytical skills, communication 
methods, motivational processes and 
methods of conflict resolution identi- 
fied with both types. Waterhouse also 
hopes to identify policies and practices 
that impede and encourage alternate 
management styles. 


India 


National centre 


A July 1983 symposium on Quality of ; 
Working Life in Hyderabad led to the ° 
establishment of India’s first National — 
Centre For Quality of Life and Work. 


As of January, 1984, Dr. S.B.L. 
Bharadwaj has become chairman and 
managing director of the Centre in 
Hyderabad, which will function in 
collaboration with six semi-autono- 
mous regional centres. ‘Institution - 
building is a time -consuming exercise, 
claims Bharadwaj, ‘so, without waiting 
for funds, bricks and mortar, we 
propose to start work with some 
research projects.’ 


Coming events 


Quality of Working Life Facilitators’ 
College 


March 19-30, 1984 

(First Session) 

May 21-June 1 

(Second Session) 

McGill University, Montreal 


These four week certificate programs 
provide intensive training for QWL 
coordinators. 


For further information contact: 


~ Rita MacDavid 
McGill Human Resource 
Associates, Inc. 
620 Cathcart Street 

— Suite 1021 

Montreal, H3B IMI 


_ Alternative Paths to Jobs, 

_ Development, Equality, Peace 
March 22 - 25, 1984 

Toronto 


Sponsored by the Canadian Centre 
| for Policy Alternatives, this 
conference aims to develop overall 
social and economic strategy. 


| For conference information contact: 


Canadian Centre for Policy 
Alternatives 

' P.O. Box 4466, Station E 
Ottawa, Ontario 

‘KIS 5B4 


Leadership and Authority in 
Organizations 

March 30 - April 1, 1984 
Philadelphia 


The Management and Behavioral 
Science Centre and the Washington 
D.C. Center of the A.K. Rice Institute 
are the sponsors of this three -day 
‘event. 


For conference information contact: 


Tom Gilmore 
Associate Director 
Tel: (215) 898 -5736 
or 

Jim Krantz 

Tel: (215) 898 -4487 


The Future of Work 
February 15 - April 11 
TV Ontario 


This series examines technological 
change and suggests strategies for 
future work. 


Programs will feature Robert Reich, 
author of The Next American 
Frontier and Dr. Harley Shaiken, 
author of the soon -to -be -released 
Work Crisis: Automation and Work 
in the Computer Age. A $19 
registration fee includes expense of 
Future Work: A Field Guide, and 
access to the Telidon Tutor, a referral 
service on job-hunting skills. 


For program information contact: 


Cindy Galbraith 
Information Officer 
TV Ontario 

Box 200, Station Q 
Toronto 


Participation, Productivity, and 
Work Life: The Issues and 
Alternatives for the Eighties. 

1984 Programme, February - May 
Vancouver 


The British Columbia Worklife 
Forum series features presentations 
on participative hazard management 
and organized labour’s views of 
worklife improvement. 


For conference information contact: 


B.C. Worklife Forum 
P.O. Box 4666! 
Station G 
Vancouver, B.C. 

46R 4K8 

Tel: (604) 224 -9371 
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Human Resource Planning 
Management Seminar: 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
May 7-9, 1984 


The University of Michigan is 
sponsoring this three -day seminar 
focussed on systems that optimize the 
use of human resources by linking 
organizational and individual needs. 


For conference information contact: 
John Zajac 


Program Coordinator 
Tel: (313) 763 -1004 


Sociotechnical Systems and Quality 
of Work Life 


April 2-4, 1984 
May 7-9, 1984 
Chicago 


Sponsored by Organizational 
Consultants, Inc., these seminars 
include design practice sessions, 
organizational simulations and case 
discussions. 


For conference information contact: 


Organizational Consultants, 
Incorporated 

P.O. Box 330145 

San Francisco, California 
94133 

Tel: (415) 989 -6189 
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Workplace Democracy and the 
Community 

April 8 - 14, 1984 

Tel Aviv 


The Israeli Centre for the Study of 
Industrial Democracy and Self - 
Management is sponsoring a 
workshop which will focus on 
community conditions and effects of 
work -place democracy 


For conference information contact: 


Professor Menachem Rosner 
Institute for Kibbutz Research 
Haifa University 

Haifa, 31999 

Israel 


FOURTH WORLD 
PRODUCTIVITY CONGRESS 
May 13 - 16, 1984 

Oslo, Norway 


‘The new world of productivity’ is 
explored at this event featuring 58 
presentations and discussions on 
topics related to productivity and 
quality of working life. 


For conference information contact: 


Bennett Travel Bureau 
Congress Department 
P.O. Box 469 - Sentrum 
Oslo Norway 


Tavistock Conference on Group and 
Organizational Effectiveness 

June 17-22, 1984 

Toronto 


Harold Bridger of the Tavistock 
Institute and Dr. Birge Reichard, 
President of Berkeley Resources, lead 
sessions On organizations as open 
social systems and improving 
organizational effectiveness. 


For conference information contact: 


Ginty Fitt 

Program Coordinator 

Berkeley Development Resources Inc. 
{94 Berkeley Street 

Toronto, Ontario 

MSA 2X4 

Tel: (416) 362 -1072 
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The Second National Labor- 
VWanagement Conference 
June 4-6, 1984 

Washington, D.C. 


This conference will offer plenaries 


labor. Sponsored by the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service, 
in co-operation with the U.S. 
Department of Labor and the 


tional Association of Area Labor - 


Winning photograph by Tom Shudra in Labatt’s work photography contest. 


Management Committees, the confer - 
ence planning committee includes 
representatives from the AFL -CIO 
and National Association of 
Manufacturers. 


Last year’s conference drew 900 
participants from 38 States and 
Canada. 


For conference information contact: 


Peter L. Regner 
Conference Coordinator 
Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service 
2100 K. Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20427 
Tel: (202) 653 -5320 
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Career Planning in Organizations 
June 11-13, 1984 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


The University of Michigan is gearing 
this session to career planning 
personnel. 


For conference information contact: 


Jeanette Bierkamp Graduate School 
of Business Administration 

1735 Washtenaw Avenue 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 

Tel: (313) 763 -9463 


Pictures are now on display at Simcoe library, and will form a permanent travelling 


exhibit. 


Ecology of Work: Improving 
Productivity and the Quality of 
Working Life 

June 13 - 15, 1984 

Chicago 


Ways of improving quality of working 
life and productivity will be featured 
at this event, co-sponsored by the 
NTL Institute and the OD Network. 


For conference information contact: 


Tom Chase 
Conference Coordinator 
RFDI, Box 44A 
Northwood, NH 03261 
Tel: (603) 862 -2018 


Productivity and the Quality of 
Working Life in an A ge of Advanced 
Technology 

September 12 - 14, 1984 

Paris 


To examine the mechanisms whereby | 
new technology can contribute to 
improved quality of working life is th 
goal of this seminar, sponsored by 
EUROJOBS. 


For conference information contact: 


M. Wallsten 
EUROJOBS 
S-103 30 Stockholm 
Tel: 08 -762 60 00 


Women, Work and Computerization 
September 17 - 21, 1984 
Italy 


The International Federation for 
Information Processing presents this 
conference as a forum for discussion 
on the impact of computerization on 
women’s jobs. 


For conference information contact: 


Sven Jonasson 
Rindogatan 8 

S-115 36 Stockholm 
Sweden 


Pioneer Knights of Labour 
dreamed of what might be 


In Dreaming of what might be: The 
Knights of Labor in Ontario, 1880- 
1900 (Cambridge University Press: 
Cambridge, 1982), G. Kealey and B. 
Palmer rediscover the world of 
modern chivalry that inspired early 
unionists. The Knights, they argue, 
spearheaded the most powerful 
industrial organizing drive prior to 
the 1940s. As well as uniting men and 
women, brainworkers and manual 
workers, skilled and unskilled, 
Protestant and Catholic, black and 
white in the workplace, they strove 
to create a movement culture of 
“alternative, opposition and potential.’ 
The Knights sponsored labour papers, 
cultural and social events, and direct 
links with intellectuals to foster such 
an integration of art and life. 


The Knights took the whole world for 
their parish, and ‘Labour Reform’ to 
them embraced ‘a much wider and 
more comprehensive question than 
the mere matter of wages and hours 
— that it includes everything relating 
to the mental, moral, and physical 
advancement of the worker.’ This 
freeflowing crusading impulse led the 
Knights to define their mandate as the 
ennoblement of humanity. Knights 
leader T.V. Powderly vividly recalled 
how he took his stand against the 
degradation of his machinist’s calling 
by the then -new technology of the 
1880s: ‘My aim was to dignify the 
laborer.’ 
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Railway workers in 1885 staged th 


The Knights used organization to 
nourish the human passion for 
independence and self -government. 
Their constitution set forth anaim to 
‘secure to the toilers a proper share of 
the wealth that they created: more of 
the leisure that rightfully belongs to 
them; more society advantages: more 
of the benefits, privileges and emolu - 
ments of the world; ina word, 

all those rights and privileges 
necessary to make them capable of 
enjoying, defending and perpetuating 
the blessings of good government.’ 


These commitments led the Knights 
to challenge the first indications of 
scientific management in the work - 


place. Hamilton’s Palladium of Labor 


insisted in the 1880s that ‘the 

creator must take precedence of the 
thing created,’ and waxed poetical on 
this theme: ‘Monopoly must not 
control, The Labor Market heart and 
soul.’ 


The Knights did not withstand the 
depression of the 1890s, but Palmer 
discusses their long-term relevance in 
his Working Class Experience, The 
Rise and Reconstitution of Canadian 
Labour, 1800-1980 (Butterworth: 
Toronto, 1983) 


In Palmer’s opinion, workers’ efforts 
to control their work environment in 
opposition to the dictates of scientific 
management remained an important 
theme in labour history. Many strikes 
in the 1900 -1919 period turned, he 


claims, ‘on various attempts to 
reclaim the pride and dignity that 
workers sensed they were losing.’ One 
labour journal of the period insisted 
that ‘the one man two machines, the 
Taylor, Scientific, Premium, piece 
work and other systems introduced 
into the metal shops are making of 
men what men are supposed to make 
of metals.’ 


Unions lost sight of this critique for a 
number of reasons, Palmer suggests. 
Mass immigration undermined the 
traditions of an earlier workforce 
reared in artisanal work patterns. The 
mass consumption society 

spectator sports and suburbia 
distracted workers from the 
integrating concerns of class, 
community and culture. The working 
class, he laments, was ‘unmade.’ 


But Palmer remains convinced that 
the Knight’s commitment to a high 
and popular labour culture remains 
relevant today. ‘The Canadian 
workers of the 1880s sustained a 
movement rooted in local initiative, 
diverse organizational forms, 
democratic practices, and a 
commitment to cooperation, political 
action, self-education, workplace 
militancy, and cultural autonomy. 
Such a rich and varied movement 
culture of resistance and alternative, 
premised on a wide -ranging 
solidarity, is precisely what is lacking 
in Canadian labour’s response to the 
crisis of the 1980s.’ 
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Making a comeback 


‘Democracy in the workplace is a 
fundamental democratic right which 
should be enshrined in legislation and 
advanced by trade union negotiation 
in industry,’ the Australian Council of 
Trade Unions claims. 


Bill Ford and David Plowman, 
editors of Australian Unions: An 
Industrial Relations Perspective 
(MacMillan: South Melbourne, 1983) 
greet this renewed interest in 
industrial democracy. They believe it’s 
central to union strategy geared toa 
workforce that is increasingly older, 
female, and concentrated in non - 
union sectors. 


According to a position paper put out 
by the Australian National University 
entitled ‘The Democratization of 
Work in Australia, such an 
orientation to industrial democracy is 
not new. During the late 1960s and 
early 1970s, this paper argues, 
Australia enjoyed its ‘greatest 
experimentation, evaluation and 


diffusion of industrial democracy.’ 
Then interest and activity in QWL 
levelled off. 


Why a comeback now? Both studies 
imply that QWL is becoming 
integrated with new industrial 
relations strategies of the 1980s. 
Australian companies cannot 
compete without relying more on the 
intelligence of the workforce, they 
say. Nor can the economy be 
restructured on the basis of new 
technology and new concerns for 
health and safety without an 
orientation to QWL. 


Health and safety is highlighted in the 
February 1983 ‘statement of accord’ 


put out by the governing Australian 
Labour Party and the ACTU. 


The statement maintains that ‘health 
and safety programs are predicated on 
the principles that the work 
environment needs to be adapted and 
designed to suit the needs of the 
people working in it; that employers 
have a basic responsibility to provide 
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Western Australian workers operate rotary percussion drill to explore for nickel, 
late 1960s. Now, Australians are re-exploring possibilities for OWL, according 


to new studies. 


Miller Services 


a healthy, safe and stress -free work 
environment, and that workers have a 
right to know what hazards they are 
exposed to.’ 


The treatment of health and safety 
makes explicit reference to the 
comeback of QWL programs and 
calls for union -management 
involvement in setting standards to 
guide such improvement. 


Renewed interest in employee 
participation spawned two 1983 
reports from the Australian 
Government Publishing Service 
(Canberra 1983). E. Gillies’ Employee 
Participation and Decision Making 
Structures, discusses participation in 
relation to organizational 
centralization and decentralization. 
G. O’Brien’s, Employee Participation 
inan Assembly Line Factory, 
evaluates a six year project in an 
Australian food factory. 


A bargain deal 


‘First and foremost, we view worker 
participation as another dimension of 
collective bargaining,’ wrote J. Car- 
michael and M. Taylor in the 
Michigan Quality of Work Life 
Council’s Work Life Review (2,1 
March 1983). The two union execu - 
tives have been active in the News - 
paper Guild in Minneapolis and its 
ten-year experiment with QWL. 


As a result of QWL initiatives, re - 
porters won major advances in their 
ability to shape managerial, layout 
and editorial decisions. But Carmi - 
chael and Taylor disagree with those 
who exaggerate the importance of 
trust in launching such projects. 
‘While we recognize the value of 
trust and commitment, we just don't 
think of them as vital necessities — at 
least no more vital than in collective 
bargaining.’ 


They emphasize the importance of 
changing through a process that is al - 
ready familiar to most people, 
namely collective bargaining. When 
trust is high, the process seems to be 
smoother, the progress faster. But 
even at the lowest ebb of trust, the 
process continues. 


The same issue of Work Life Review 
contains reports from involved 
unionists, supervisors and managers 
in private and public sector QWL 
projects. 


Spaced out 


If North Americans are ‘spaced out’ 
by Japanese management practices, 
there’s good reason. A study of 
Japanese Homes and Gardens by M. 
Maruyama suggests that distinct 
architectural principles are part of a 
mindscape that’s reflected in work 
organization. 


Writing in the June, 1983 issue of 
Futures, the Journal of Forecasting 


are becoming increasingly common in 
Japan, even though little is known of 
them in the west. K. Koike and T. 
Lida, for instance, have exposed the 
absence of safeguards for older 
workers. No seniority rules apply to 
layoffs or to recall rights, they claim. 


After years of uncritical admiration. 
this kind of criticism of Japanese 
management practices is beginning to 
get a hearing. John Junkerman 
looked at the ‘blue sky management’ 


Japanese trademarks symbolize spatial concepts in work organization, according to one author. 


and Planning, Maruyama argues that 
Japanese architecture is characterized 
by boundarylessness, convertability 
and connectability. Design principles 
emphasize avoidance of repetition, 
harmony of dissimilar elements and 
interrelationships of diverse elements. 
By contrast, western architecture 
highlights symmetry, hierarchy and 
repetition, and designers work toward 
consistency of main themes in sub - 
themes. 


The unconscious impulses of 
Japanese culture, Maruyama believes, 
are revealed in such standard 
workpractices as job rotation and 
diffused responsibility. By contrast, 
western organizational principles are 
based on strict boundaries, specialized 
functions and repetition. 

) 

Maruyama also reports criticisms of 
the Japanese management system that 


philosophy and reality of one 
company in the Summer, 1983 issue 
of Working Papers. The company 
slogan implored workers to ‘take 
pride in turning a new page of history 
with your hands... You are not 
merely a gear ina big organization, 
but a hero.’ Reality was less heroic, 
Junkerman found, and was based on 
environmental destruction of 
pollution and a dual labour market 
which assigns up to 35 percent of the 
workforce to dead -end jobs, devoid 
of security, benefits or organization. 
In 1959, Junkerman found, the 
steelworkers’ union received a beating 
that led to bargaining processes 
known as ‘first and final offer’ and 
‘one -answer bargaining.’ The 
Japanese brand of industrial 
harmony, he concludes, is based ona 
dual economy and defeated unions 
now dominated by foremen. 


T. Mroizkowski warns against North 
American initation of Japanese 
practices in Relations 

Industrielles/ Industrial Relations (38, 
2, 1983). He regrets that the European 
co -determination model has been 
“neglected in the current 
preoccupation with Japan,’ and 
argues that ‘participative worker 
democracy presents an alternative to 
the paternalistic, management - 
dominated mode of participation.’ 


Japanese managers themselves are 
aware of problems facing their 
system. Changing demographic and 
cultural patterns will be a major 
challenge of the decade ahead, argues 
T. Amaya in Human Resource 
Development in Industry (Japan 
Institute of Labour: Tokyo, 1983). By 
1988, only 33 percent of university 
graduates will reach management 
levels they are trained for, he says. 
Moreover, 51 percent of the work - 
force is not oriented to promotion. 
‘The task for company policy makers.’ 
Amaya concludes, ‘is to fully utilize 
these latent skills in the workforce.’ 
Similar problems are reviewed in 

T. Magami, Labor Management 
Communication at the Workshop 
Level: Japanese Industrial Relations 
Survey (Japan Institute of Labour: 
Tokyo, 1983). 


Women fight 
for better work 


Canadian women have entered the 
paid labour force in unprecedented 
numbers over the last decade, and 
they’ve already introduced new 
perspectives and demands on the 
nature and meaning of work. Material 
in three new Canadian books 
indicates that women will be a 
significant constituency promoting 
QWL values. 


Although daycare and equal pay 
controversies have attracted most 
legislative attention on women’s 
issues, women’s expectations about 
work itself have also invigorated our 
understanding of the organization 
and potential significance of work. 


-Penney’s Hard Earned Wages is 
cantly subtitled Women 

} pare iting for Better Work 

{Women’s Press: Toronto, 1983). Her 
of ion Se Wieadieadl with women 
ee and ‘ non - 


iberatory eo ennul of work, a 
snsitivity that is perhaps best 
appreciated by those historically 
enied access to paying jobs. ‘Good 
k enables us to use our gifts, to 
develop our skills, to become proud 
and ae of our abilities,’ Penny 
insists. ‘It fosters responsibility and 
cooperation among us, a sense of 
community with co-workers.’ 


Kate Braid, who asks‘what’s a nice 
girl like me’ doing in a lumber mill, 
answers in the same vein. Her essay in 
P. Schom -Moffatt and C. Telfer’s 
anthology, The Women’s Workbook 
(Between The Lines: Toronto, 1983) 
relates her discovery that ‘totally 
apart from making the best money 
lve ever made, I loved physical 
labour. I loved the rhythms of 
working, the changes my body went 
through, leaving me feeling strong 
and healthy and more confident about 
my physical self.’ 


Braid also ‘liked the simplicity of 
working with objects at which you 
didn’t have to smile or be charming.’ 
In a work setting free from the 
dependency of ‘helping’ and ‘support’ 
roles, she ‘loved the camaraderie of 
working ona crew, the trust and pride 
that came from relying on each other, 
pitting our strength and skills against 
log and machine and coming out with 
loads of finished lumber.’ 


Shell Sarnia worker straps boxes 
storing polypropylene, a non- 
traditional job for women. Women’s 
hopes for social independence may 
become driving force behind work- 
place improvements, material in 
three new books suggest. 


Perhaps the ‘women’s movement 
work ethic’ will replace the ‘Protestant 
work ethic’ by injecting a powerful 
secular sense of ‘calling’ or ‘vocation’ 
into the meaning of work. But at the 
present time, many women’s hopes — 
that work experience could be 
dynamically linked to the 
development of independence and 
character — are being dashed. 


One fish -processing worker 
interviewed by Penny claimed she 
could only survive the monotony with 
daydreams and fantasies. ‘If you’re a 
person who can crawl around in your 
own head, you’re okay,’ she said. A 
postal sorter, interviewed for the same 
book, complained that ‘I had never 
done work which was as dehumanizing 
and as boring, and to which my 
presence or absence as a person made 
no difference.’ 


Some of these disappointments 
underline social work professor Helen 
Levine’s critique of dominant theories 
on stress. ‘Prior to the last decade, the 
subjects of stress were men, 
particularly powerful men,’ she writes 
in The Women’s Workbook. ‘Men’s 


Shell 


troubles were seen not as a mental 
health issue, but as a result of 
overwork, of too much responsibility.’ 


This focus on male managerial stress, 
Levine claims, led to a double 
standard. In this scenario, male 
managers experienced stress because 
of their demanding jobs; women, 
supposedly subject to none of these 
stressors, were ‘prone to depression’ 
or ‘went crazy’ because of personality 
defects. All the new research, Levine 
insists, points to the direct relation 
between women’s working conditions 
and stress. 


The concentration of women in 
occupations most vulnerable to the 
microtech revolution leads Jane 
Stinson to worry what will happen 
‘when the chip hits the fan.’ Centering 
her comments on the revolution in 
work organization, Stinson’s essay in 
The Women’s Workbook calls for ‘a 
reversal of the trend toward 
centralization and breaking jobs 
down into simple parts performed by 
different workers.’ 


A third anthology, L. Briskin and L. 
Yanz’s Union Sisters, Women in the 
Labour Movement (Womens 

Press: Toronto, 1983), also raises 
concerns that touch the perimeter of 
QWL. D. Field’s discussion of sexual 
harassment, for instance, raises 
questions about co-worker, as 
distinct from supervisory, sexual 
harassment. Field suggests that a 
solution will require complete 
transformation of the culture of the 
workplace. ‘As long as workers do not 
have meaningful input into the 
structure and organization of our 
workplace,’ she argues, ‘talking about 
a completely positive working 
environment is a bit unrealistic.’ 


L. Briskin’s essay on ‘women’s 
challenge to organized labour’ 
describes the women’s movement as 
independent from major social 
institutions and recognized power 
bases. It has developed new styles of 
‘grassroots’ organizing, and 
‘networking,’ and has promoted new 
concepts of decentralized direct 
democracy which highlight the need 
for social unionism. 


A long way (baby) 


Women have come a long way in the 
workplace (baby), but not in their 
ability to influence decisions, a 


Women’s satisfaction with work dropped since 1977, a new study claims, 


of lack of advancement and influence. 


survey in The Canadian Business 
Review (10, 2, Summer 1983), reveals. 


In ‘Differences Between Male and 
Female Attitudes Toward Work’, Tom 
Atkinson, Senior Project Director of 
Hay Associates Canada Limited, 
found women to be more satisfied with 
their work than men in 1977, but less 
satisfied in 1981. In addition, women 
in 1981 had less influence than they 
did in 1977. 


‘Previous research indicates that 
decline in satisfaction is a result 


SS 


of male/female focus on different 
aspects of work’, claims Atkinson, ‘but 
our research identifies opportunities 
for advancement and ability to 
influence major decisions of superiors 
as criteria for decline in morale of both 
men/ women.’ 


For the future, Atkinson predicts 
women will change employers 
frequently when advancement oppor- 
tunities are lacking, while males will 
continue to remain with the same 
employer to advance within the ranks. 


Computer overview of GE’s $16 million automated frame machining facility 
n Erie, PA. ‘Workers deserve to be involved and consulted,’ on technological 


thange, a new union report insists. 
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Hi-tech jitters 


Contrary to popular belief, unions 
generally support technological 
change. This finding comes froma 
survey conducted by University of 
Calgary professor Stephen Peitchinis. 
published in Relations Industrielles 
(38, 1, 1983). Peitchinis insists that 
unions are ‘aware of the close re - 
lationship between technological 
change and productivity, and since 
increased productivity enables them 
to provide increased wages and 
improvements in benefits to their 
members, unions cooperate with 
management in the implementation of 
technological changes.’ 


Unions do oppose new technology 
when improperly implemented, we see 
from Marc Belanger’s special issue of 
The Facts (Cupe : Ottawa, 1983). ‘A 
present,’ says Belanger, companies 
introduce new technology ‘to improve 
productivity and profits without 
consideration of the human element.’ 


Obtaining the union’s blessing over 
the use of new technology requires a 
fundamental change in the workplace 
insists Belanger. ‘Workers deserve to 
be involved and consulted in all parts 
of the enterprise. In addition, they 
should be a part of all design 
processes — Irom equipment to the 
workplace itself.’ The Cupe paper also 
calls for the establishment of a 
Technology Committee in every 
worksite that would monitor changes 
in equipment or software, 
technological change, help negotiate 
agreements with the employer, and 
educate the membership about the 
technology . 


assess any 


Peitchinis’ survey confirms that 
unions resist technological change 
unless ‘negotiations of satisfactory 
accomodations for workers who will 
be affected are conducted.’ 


Negotiated agreements, says 
Peitchinis, show a major gap in what 
unions have sought and in what they 
have actually achieved. 


Peitchinis favors “change in the 
approaches to the formulation and 
implementation of accomodative 
arrangements.’ He suggests that ‘if the 
bargaining process does not produce 
adequate procedures, the legislative 
process must.’ 
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New-tech atlas 


New technology revamps 
psychological as well as physical 
conditions of work. So, argues a 
Swedish publication, ‘a positive 
approach to technical potential’ will 
have to work on both levels. 


The paper, Swedish Programme On 
New Technology and Human 
Resources (Swedish Work 
Environment Fund: Sweden, 1983) 
outlines a five -year pilot project to 
illustrate how new technology can 
enrich workhife. 


The impact of new technology on the 
working environment is a world -wide 


concern. 


Steven Deutsch, in his paper ‘Unions 
and Technological Change: 
International Perspectives’ (in Donald 
Kennedy, et al, (eds.) Labor and 
Technology: Union Responses to 
Changing Environments. Penn. State 
Un 


Norway and Sweden on the 
ing edge of dealing with issues 
ted to new technology. 
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The key in the Scandinavian system is 
‘planning, labor sharing information 
with management and helping to 

ape the work environment,’ 
explains Deutsch. These are an 
outgrowth of the Norwegian Work 
Environment Act of 1977. 


The issue of computers and worklife 
in Sweden encouraged a 
Parliamentary Commission to study 
the effects of new technology, anda 
policy statement adopted by the 
Swedish Labor Federation at its 1981 
Congress which in addition to calling 
for better information sharing with 
the union, argues that more workers 
should be trained in computing to 
improve job content and to use new 
tech to ‘serve the principle of 
democracy.’ 


By contrast, Deutsch emphasizes how 
strong unions in England and Aus- 
tralia have pushed to gain col- 
lectively bargained agreements. As 
well, he states that British unions such 
as the Association of Professional, 
Executive, Clerical and Computer 
Staff (APEX) call for governmental 
policy on new tech usage as an 


augmentation to collective bargaining. 


In Australia, unions are trying to use 
agreements as a vehicle to increase 
their involvement in decisions 
concerning implementation. Ina 


special issue of the Bulletin of Labour 
Relations, Technological Change and 
Industrial Relations: An International 
Symposium (Kluwer Law and Taxa - 
tion Publishers: Boston, 1983), 
Russel Lansbury and Edward Davis 
reveal how in Australia, ‘employers 
generally implement changes then 
wait to see what reaction they receive’ 
and despite government interest, ‘few 
employers have sought to involve 
unions in decisions on new 
technology.’ 


Lansbury and Davis discuss the 
establishment of a Committee of 
Inquiry into Technological Change in 
Australia which recommends 
notification/ consultation, and calls 
for a Bureau of Working 
Environment to improve the quality 
of working life. The government 
accepted this in principle, the authors 
note, but has restricted application to 
the public sector. 


(An update on Australia is also 
available in Lansbury’s new report, 
Technological Change and Employee 
Participation (Austrahan 
Government Publishing Service: 
Canberra, 1983). 


In Denmark, an agreement exists for 
the private sector, and for banking. 
One for municipal employees is in the 
works, and Deutsch is optimistic that 
soon all sectors will be covered. 


Yet, Reinhard Lund, guest author in 
the Bulletin of Labor Relations 
report, associates this 

labour -management co -operation as 
‘oriented towards boosting Danish 
competitiveness’ and reports that 
‘unions have gained little influence by 
signing technology agreements.’ 


New technology revamps psychological as well as physical conditions of work, a 


Japan is a pioneer of new technology, 
claims Bulletin of Labor Relations 
author Yasuo Kuwahara. Yet there 
has been little friction between labour 
and management, he argues, because 
of company commitments to life -long 
employment. 


(This review is supplemented by 
information in the Japan Labor 
Bulletin (22,11, November 1983). It 
reports ona recently drafted 
statement of the Federation of 
Independent Unions of Japan which 
outlines union policies for prior 
consultation, employment stability, 
and the strengthening of health and 
safety initiatives. In addition, the 
Japan Labor Bulletin (22,12, 
December 1983) states that ‘prior 
consultation on the introduction of 
new technologies, which is spreading 
in the automotive and electrical 
industries, will be introduced in the 
distribution industries including 
supermarkets.’) 


The story in Belgium and Italy also 
receive coverage in the Bulletin of 
Labor Relations. Roger Blanpain 
reveals how unions and employers in 
Belgium consult on the effects of new 
technology on jobs, the adjustment of 
organization of work and quality of 
work life, but he adds, ‘workers do 
not have the right to negotiate 
technological change.’ 


Claudio Pellegrini sees the level of 
union-management conflict in Italy 
as a barrier to serious discussion on 
future work organization, but he 
holds out hope that new government 
bills for disclosure may open the 
doors to dialogue. 


Nancy Della-Nebbia 


Swedish study claims. Solutions will have to be sought on both levels. 


ETHICS needed 


What’s the difference between office 
automation and climbing Mount 
Everest, ask two authors of Office 
Today, an advertising supplement in 
the New York Times. At least 
climbing Mount Everest has a point 
to it! 


It seems that too many companies are 
using new office technology ‘because 
it is there,’ and without thinking 
through the consequences. And it’s 


causing some people to climb the wall. 


At its worst, it’s led to outbreaks of 
cyberophobia and cyberphilia. 
Cyberphilia, for those who want to 
interface with the new linguistics of 
new technology, is blind faith in new 
technology fixes. Cyberophobia, the 
chief obstacle to successful 
implementation of new technology, is 
the fear of office automation. 


In an advertising supplement for new 
office hardware, this is refreshing 
skepticism indeed. It seems to be part 
of a new consensus that, to avoid 
what Office Today calls 
‘organizational chaos,’ employees 
have to be directly involved in 
confronting human and organiza - 
tional issues in the implentation 
process. 


A new series of books by Enid 
Mumford, Designing Participatively, 
Designing Human Systems, and 
Designing Secretaries, all published 
by the Manchester Business School in 
1983, provides exceptionally well - 
documented accounts of office 
redesigns in unionized settings. 
Muntford has developed a systems 
design methodology called ETHICS. 
Her concept of Effective Technical 
and Human Implementation of 
Computer -based Systems focusses 
on: 
—a high level of employee 
involvement; 
—promotion of job satisfaction as a 
specific system objective; 
—parallel installation of 


organizational and technical design. 


Good social system design is seen as 
integral to successful technical re - 
design in the April, 1983 issue of 
Management Review, where W. 
Galitz and D. Cirillo outline their 
Strategy for a comprehensive 
behavioural -technical system.’ The 
authors warn that ‘VDTs may be 
hazardous to productivity,’ and 
attribute 80 percent of office 


automation failures to ‘people 
problems.’ They emphasize such 
ergonomic measures as proper work 
station design, proper lighting, and 
frequent breaks (at least 15 minutes 
every two hours). 


The dangers of poor social design 
have also aroused the concern of the 
University of Toronto’s medical 
faculty. The October, 1983 issue of 
their journal, Health News, reviews 
common physical complaints of VDT 
users. The article takes aim at the 
‘technical fix’ mentality, and draws 
attention to employees’ fears about 
unemployment, monitoring, and loss 
of job control. Employee involvement 
in the design of the electronic 
workplace is recommended. 


In the August 1983 issue of the 

Employment Gazette, G. White 

identifies the critical managerial 

choices in implementing new 
technology: 

—an autocratic/ persuasive strategy 
where senior management and 
specialists decide 

—a consultative strategy where 
management decides, after 


Jan Mears leads QWL Centre seminar on new office technology. She reports on the 
new ETHICS promoted by latest writings in the field. 


Jan Mears 
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consultation with the workers and 
other key personnel 

a participative strategy where direct 
involvement is fostered, beginning 
with the decision to purchase new 
technology. 


White favors the participative 
strategy. 


Despite these conclusions of writers 
and consultants in the field, there are 
few indications that their ideas have a 
wide corporate following. White’s 
survey of ‘Technological changes and 
the content of jobs’ in the August 1983 
issue of Employment Gazette 
confirms that time stood still in design 
strategies from 1955 to 1979. In 1955, 
U.S. firms designed jobs to minimize 
the time required, minimize the skill 
required, achieve maximum 
specialization of skills, and minimize 
training. The same Taylorist recipe 
was equally dominant in 1979. 
Perhaps that’s why so many auto - 
mated offices are in a technological 
stew. 
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QWL goes public 


The public sector has expanded so 
quickly in the last 25 years, and in 
such a turbulent environment in terms 
of public attitudes toward the size and 
role of government, that little time has 
been allowed to adjust to new 
approaches to public sector workers. 


Two new books begin to address these 
questions. Neil Herrick’s anthology, 
Improving Government: Experiments 
with Quality of Working Life Systems 
(Praeger: New York, 1983) provides 
descriptions of most of the public 
sector QWL projects in North 
America. The case studies are used to 
illustrate important elements of the 
QWL process and draw critical 
learnings from their experience. Some 
of these learnings, such as D. Ronchi 
and W. Morgan’s distinction between 
negotiation and bargaining, constitute 
important breakthroughs for 
intervenors in QWL processes. But, 
the editor insists, ‘a knowledge of the 
specific societal conditions that must 
be changed in order for social change 
to occur overshadows them in 


importance.’ 


Many of the essays try to deal with the 
slow response to QWL in the public 
sector. C, Jones, writing on the 
federal experience in Canada, argues 
that the weakness of union 
organization must be corrected. 
Otherwise government job 
classifications — which by statute are 
non-negotiable — undermine the 
possibility of job design. ‘The current 
labour -management relationship will 
not support QWL because of a 
fundamental flaw:’ Jones concludes, 
“it is too one-sided. QWL is a bilateral 
process and simply cannot take place 
where one side possesses virtually 
absolute control.’ 


Herrick agrees that this diagnosis 
applies equally to the U.S., though he 
adds his concern that lack of internal 
democracy within unions has also 
slowed down diffusion. Herrick also 
suggests that the lack of traditional 
market incentives in the public sector 
is responsible for the lag relative to 
private sector experimentation with 
QWL. The lack of a dollar value of 
production, he claims, ‘prevents the 
development of budgetary systems 
through which organizations could be 
rewarded, rather than penalized (such 
as through budget decreases), for 
increases in efficiency resulting from 
QWL.’ Moreover, ‘it has hindered the 
accumulation of any bottom-line 
evidence that public sector QWL 


systems result in higher levels of labor 
productivity.’ 


In his conclusion, Herrick argues for 
new labour legislation to increase the 
power of unions and to increase 

incentives for increased productivity. 


Europeans already have some 
experience with elements of this 
approach, and this experience 
provides one of the themes of C. von 
Otter’s anthology, Worker 
Participation in the Public Sector 
(Almaqvist and Wishell International: 
Stockholm, 1983). According to the 
contributors to this book, Sweden’s 
new collective bargaining laws have 
yet to reveal their impact. To date, it 
is claimed, the laws have increased 
union access to information but have 
not shifted power either indirectly to 
unions or directly to employees. 


This mixed experience has not 
lessened their enthusiasm for worker 
co -determination of the work 
environment in the public sector. One 
writer sees the possiblity of ‘sunshine 


Can public utility workers climb to 
the heights of QWL? Two new 
books look at the European and 
North American experience. 


Ontario Hydro 


bargaining — the opening up of the 
process of collective bargaining so 
that local inhabitants can observe and 
even participate.’ (This direction is 
also endorsed by a union contributor 
to Herrick’s book, who argues that 
‘organized labor must act as the 
watchdog of both the taxpayer and 
the employees by bringing pressure to 
bear on management through the 
elected representatives of the tax - 
payers. Further, these elected 
representatives should provide the 
unions with a quid pro quo in the 
form of a more favorable environ - 
ment in which to organize and operate.” 


Von Otter himself discusses work 
reform in the public sector as a vehicle 
to re-create and safeguard a labour 
culture of social solidarity. This 
opinion is seconded by U. Ressner, 
who hopes that unions can ‘broaden 
their classical role as salesmen of each 
other’s labor.’ Writing on behalf of 
care workers with the mentally 
retarded, Ressner argues that 
unionists should link up with the 
consumers of their services, 
‘participate in and promote the 
ideological debate on care and... 
develop long-range perspectives and 
ideas for the future.’ 


Unlike Herrick, von Otter does not 
discuss the absence of a ‘bottom line’ 
to promote reform in the public 
sector. He sees no conflict between his 
ideas on work reform and the 
declared purposes of the public sector. 
‘If the goals for the public sector are 
to promote social democracy and 
welfare,’ he writes, ‘then it seems a 
paradox that public employees are 
expected to work in organizations 
that do not encourage democracy and 
participation at the workplace.’ 


Fad or trend? 


The new craze for participative 
management rhetoric, charge S. 
Levitan and C. Johnson, ‘is more of a 
placebo than a panacea.” Reviewing 
the rash of quality circles and other 
work changes brought about by - 
‘double -concession bargaining’ over 
the last few years, they suspect it’s the 
‘same old attempts to increase 
workers’ commitment to company — 
goals without requiring managers to 
accept the burdens and risks of full 
participation.’ 


Writing in the September -October 
1983 issue of Harvard Business 


Review, they claim that ‘true 
cooperation between labor and 
management would give workers not 
only the satisfaction and dignity of 
participation but also tangible rights 
and benefits in return for increasing 
their level of commitment and 
responsibility within the enterprise. 
Few companies have taken the chal - 
lenge of participative management 
this seriously.’ 


J. Simmons and W. Mares, authors of 
Working Together (Knopf: New 

York, 1983), share these concerns and 
fears. They worry that the craze for 
Japanese -style quality circles reveals 
a national obsession with fads. ‘Just 

add a few drops of the milk of human 
kindness, stir in a little overtime pay, 

rm the concoction with a big 

presentation to management, and 
voila! instant employee involvement. 
It’s cheap. It’s quick. Management 
doesn’t have to surrender any real 
power.’ 


Their thorough and popularly 
presented overview of developments 
in the QWL area does hold out some 
prospects for optimism, however. 
‘Our thesis is that a major cause of the 
current economic problems with 
quality and productivity lies in the 
strong division between the thinkers 
and the doers, between managers and 
the managed, between owners and 
non -owners,’ they write. These 
“problems of the workplace are not 
new. What is new, however, is the 
understanding that if American 
organizations do not deal more 
effectively with their problems, an 
increasing number of them face 
decline and possible extinction.’ 


Gearing up 
The North American auto industry 


uao geared up for its drive toward 
QWL. 


‘, Otis, a manager of industrial 
mgineering at American Motors, says 
droductivity can’t be improved 
hrough authoritarian management 
ising technology and fractionalized 
obs. Writing in the Advanced 
Management Journal (Summer, 

983), he calls for joint union - 
nanagement involvement. 


3ill Duffy, executive consultant on 
organizational development and 
esearch at GM, agrees. In explaining 
he socio -technical systems approach, 
maintains that ‘involving union 

‘nd hourly people in plant design 


planning is not just a nice gesture, it’s 
an important, innovative step forward 
in the plant design process.’ 


Writing in the Work Life Review (2, 
1, 1983), he claims that his experience 
demonstrates ‘that the most effective 
organizations — in terms of meeting 
both human and technical needs — 
are those that are less hierarchical and 
that foster teamwork at all levels.’ 


G.M. now publishes a regular OWL 
Quarterly. The July, 1983 issue quotes 
one high -ranking official as saying 
‘the impetus for QWL must come 
from management involvement, not 
management support. In this area 
especially, “support” from afar is no 
support at all.’ 
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all kinds of statements about QWL, 
which have nothing to do with 
QWL as such. Instead, ‘QWL’ be - 
comes some kind of catchword. 

The spectrum of misuses ranges 
from clearly false applications, where 
the activity referred to is in obvious 
contradiction to the values and prin- 
ciples of QWL — such as the use of 
‘worker involvement programs’ to 
decertify unions — to misuses where 
the term refers to views about vari- 
ous conditions necessary to engage 
in a QWL process. For instance, 
some people think they are comment- 
ing on QWL when in actual fact 
they are making a judgement about 
the motivations of the other party, 
or about the extent they can be 
trusted. 


Hidden behind these views about 
motivation and trust, we often find 
uncertainty and fear about one’s 
ability to control situations. Feel - 
ings of insecurity and lack of power 
are ofte expressed by way of nega- 
tive statements about QWL. 


Another example of misuse of the 
term QWL is seen when management 
or unions declare themselves 
QWL,’ when in fact they are expres - 
sing unease about new demands 
which will be made on them. It has 
to do with personal competence and 
the ability of the management or 
union system to cope with new and 
somewhat unpredictable demands. 


‘against 


In both these illustrations, people 
are not so much criticizing QWL 
they are expressing their own fears 
and uncertainties about moving 
into new situations. 


This brief discussion of different 
types of confusion only gives a 
limited illustration of different at - 
titudes, positions and strategies 
behind the term QWL. The actual 
reality of QWL can be much more 
complex, but it can also be much 
simpler. Union, management and 
workers who are actively involved in 
improving QWL, and who work to- 
gether and learn in the shared reality 
of the workplace, are usually not 
confused. 


I hope that this issue of Focus will 
make a further contribution towards 
a badly needed greater transparency 
in the debate about QWL. 


by Wayne Roberts and Tom Rankin 


it was hockey night in Minsk. 
Sudden -death overtime in the final 
game of the 1972 series. Then Paul 
Henderson broke the tie for us. Our 
own best players in our own best 
game had just scraped by. 


A regular Team Canada selection 
against the Russians, goaltender Ken 
Dryden has just written a provocative 
bestseller on The Game. Recalling the 
trauma as one country’s style of 
hockey confronted another’s, Dryden 
scores the style of play that led to the 
crisis. His book can be taken at 
several levels. But on one level at 
least, it’s a prescription for the key 
values of QWL. 


During the 1960s, Dryden recalls, 
Canadian hockey used the speedup to 
improve ‘productivity.’ The old 
‘dump -and -chase’ game picked up 
speed, and turned to shorter shifts and 
new techniques such as slapshots. 

But no -one thought of changing 
styles of hockey, of playing smarter 
rather than harder. Hockey became 
an adrenalin game and adrenalin 
substituted for finesse, says Dryden. 


The game went out of control. ‘It was 
alla matter of who got there first, 
with how many, and how much 
punishment you could take,’ he 
writes. Violence, the dark side of 
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adrenalin, flared ‘from the absence of 
intervention in our lives. We let a 
game follow its intuitive path, 
pretending to be powerless, then 
simply live with its results.’ 


This style of hockey could not stand 
up to international competition. It 
wasn’t a matter of working harder. 
Canadians tried to turn up the speed. 
‘Only this time we couldn’t go high 
enough. We couldn’t move our bodies 
fast enough or long enough,’ says 
Dryden. ‘Too often the puck moved 
past us just as we arrived.’ 


To regain the lead, Canadians had to 
learn a fundamentally different style, 
attitude and pattern. Hockey, as 
played internationally, was nota 
game of possession but of passing, not 
of huffing and puffing but flexibility, 
not pushing and shoving but control. 
It had become a ‘transition game.’ 
There were new questions and new 
secrets to success, claims Dryden. 
‘How fast can you set up. How fast 
can you strike. What instant patterns 
you can create. How you turn simple 
advantage into something 
permanent.’ 


A transition game requires a special 
team, Dryden notes. It must balance 
routine and non-routine skills. It 
must develop players with several 
skills, with freedom and competence 
to innovate and to adjust quickly. 


Canapress 


This required breaking with the past, 
building new systems, right through 
from training to rewards. Of 

course, Dryden is discussing the 
requirements of all innovative, high - 
performance systems. Dump -and - 
chase organizations that rely on 
brawn rather than skill, speed rather 
than flexibility, last-minute luck ina 
scramble rather than teamwork 
planning and co-ordination, just can’t 
meet the competition. And if you try 
to speed up those organizations, it just 
leads to injuries and penalties. 


Dynamic organizations can 
stickhandle in tight situations, change 
formation when an obstacle is 
confronted, launch coordinated 
powerplays. But that takes teamwork, 
training and a special type of 
coaching: coaching, says Dryden, that 
builds on the two -way relationship 
between people and systems. 

Dryden’s book is strictly about 
hockey. But it would be tragic if it 
went by the boards as just that. 
Because all great sports are metaphors 
for work. Whether it’s logrolling or 
hockey, plowmatches or football, 
sports re -create the style, passions 
and compulsions of work. 


Hockey is special to Canadians — a 
dance of life in the dead of winter. 
Millions of kids playing shinny 
hockey on outdoor ice, and millions 
of fans watching the game on TV, 
learn basic values about teamwork 
and coaching, hogging and passing, 
winning and losing. They can also 
learn about basic principles that 
underlie organizations, principles that 
determine whether organizations 
grow or die. 


Canada has just slipped into eleventh 
place on the economic dynamism 
scoreboard, fourteenth place on 
outward orientation and fifteenth 
place on innovation and forward 
orientation, according to the 
European Management Forum’s 1984 
world economic survey. We rate low 
in all these areas, despite high 
standings in human and natural 
resources. 


If we’re going to come up from 

behind, these figures tell us, we'll have 
to stop sliding by the seat of our 

pants. The lessons we’ve begun to 

learn in hockey will have to be applied | 
to the workplace. 
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Editorial 


The emergence of QWL domains 


The meaning of QWL and the need for 
more participatory forms of work 
organization have not lost anything of 
their significance today. Organizational 
effectiveness, if not survival, and the 
democratization of work are directly 
correlated. 


Activities in North America aimed at 
union-management cooperation and 
increased participation of workers in 
the decision-making process affecting 
their jobs and work environments must 
now be counted in their thousands. 
Today there is more experience, more 
competence, and, what is so very impor- 
tant, there is more confidence in the 
QWL process. 


Ten years ago the emphasis was on 
initiating projects. Now, in addition to 
initiating, we are also very much con- 
cerned with sustaining and diffusing 
QWL. Consequently, management and 
unions are faced with different and more 
complex problems involving “total sys- 
tem” change. 


Ten years ago the question was: What 
is QWL and why is it important? That 
phase was followed by a period where 
the focus was on methodological ques- 
tions; i.e. how does one do it? Today, 
we know how to design effective work 
organizations that are fully congruent 
with the basic values of democratic 
society. 


The question we are faced with today, 
however, is increasingly one of political 
will: Do we dare do it? The experi- 
ences in Europe and North America 
have shown consistently that the develop- 
ment and diffusion of the democratiza- 
tion of work cannot take place without 
leadership. It is not sufficient just to 
approve, support or endorse QWL. We 
are dealing with a process of cultural 
change that requires the active commit- 
ment of all stakeholders. 


Although the quality of leadership is a 
very critical condition for developing 
QWL, it is also becoming apparent that 


it is not a sufficient condition. There 
are other factors emerging which play 
an important role. We are increasingly 
encountering questions that have a con- 
textual significance. By that we mean 
environmental processes, develop- 
ments and systems that impinge on 
QWL and which, at the same time, are 
also being influenced by QWL. They 
are phenomena that manifest them- 
selves on the meso (or mid) and macro 
level of society. They are significant 
because they constitute critical condi- 
tions for developing and maintaining 
QWL on the organizational level. 


These new developments involve issues 
that are too extensive, too many-sided 
and too much a part of public con- 
cern to be coped with by any single 
organization. They denote new units 
of concern, analysis and action, which 
encompass societal problem areas that 
constitute domains of common concern 
for a number of organizations. They 
can be called QWL domains because 
they express specifically the relation- 
ship between QWL and these larger 
areas of common concern. 


These various QWL domains consti- 
tute the processes of interdepen- 
dence between the values, principles 
and notions of the new form of work 
organization (QWL) and such fields as 
industrial relations, high technology, 
the educational system, health and 
safety, community development, fem- 
inism, employment equity, etc. 


We believe that QWL is now moving 
into a phase where, in addition to the 
question of job and organizational 
design, we will be faced with these new 
kinds of domain-based issues. 


In this issue of QWL FOCUS, we will 
be taking a first look at some of these 
domains and their significance for the 
development of quality of working life. 


Hans van Beinum 
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Integrating 


by Tom Rankin 


The QWL field in North America is at 
a critical stage in its development. 
Much has been accomplished in the 


last 10 years — there has been an explo- 


sion of QWL activity. Many new forms 
of work organization are no longer 
viewed as isolated experiments but as 
key components of management and 


union strategies for survival and growth. 


However, for QWL to become more 
firmly rooted and widespread, a “more- 


of-the-same” approach will not work. If 


QWL is to play its part in helping man- 
agement, union and society at large deal 
with the workplace issues of the next 
decade — such as realizing the full, 
positive potential of new technologies 
— it must change with the times. In 
fact, some of the key ground rules that 
have guided the initial phase of quality 
of working life are now out of date — 
they are blocking further progress. 


Tom Rankin was a senior consultant 
with the Ontario Quality of Working 
Life Centre from 1979 to 1985. He is 


| presently with ARA Consultants in 


Toronto and an associate professor at 
York University. 


and 
collective bargaining 


‘Two of these ground rules are the rigid 
separation of contract negotiation and 
administration from QWL and the par- 
allel system approach to developing 
innovative forms of work organization. 
For quality of working life to move 
into its next phase, management and 
union must be prepared to change all 
the structures and processes that make 
up their relationship, including the con- 
tract and the day-to-day organization 
of the workplace. In short, what is 
required is integration of QWL and col- 
lective bargaining. 


QWL and the contract 


Union and management, in designing or 
redesigning organizations according to 
the principles and values of QWL, have 
had to deal with the basic question of 
the relation between QWL and the 
traditional system of contract adminis- 
tration and negotiation. The commonly 
accepted (but not universal) practice 
has been to separate one from the other. 
This approach has proved a useful way 
of providing many unions and man- 
agements the political protection and 
psychological comfort necessary to get 


involved with QWL. However, this 
approach is fundamentally flawed. It 
does not take into account that quality 
of working life is a developing process 
whose boundaries cannot be fixed. As 
well, it ignores the fact that an organiza- 
tion is a system whose parts are inter- 
connected. In fact, this approach 
explains, in part, the high number 
(roughly 40%) of QWL redesign proj- 
ects that do not survive beyond two 
or three years. 


While the separation of QWL and con- 
tract negotiation and administration 
may have been politically and psycho- 
logically useful, it is perhaps best des- 
cribed as a convenient fiction. Every 
QWL project worth its salt has strayed 
into issues covered by the contract. The 
reasons for these “transgressions” have 
little to do with management's desire 
to bypass the union and “negotiate” 
directly with the workers. Nor have they 
to do with union attempts to “go shop- 
ping” for what they couldn't get at the 
bargaining table. Instead, the overlap 
between the two processes is an inevi- 
table outcome of a mature QWL 
process and the systemic nature of 
organizations. 


and worker participation is, of course, 
possible without altering the contract. 
However, the degree of improvement is 
significantly limited as long as the col- 
lective agreement is out of bounds. This 
is because certain contract clauses, 

for instance those dealing with work 
rules — standard features of most col- 
lective agreements — have a direct bear- 
ing on both organization effectiveness 
and worker participation. As the QWL 
process matures it inevitably attempts 
to deal with these clauses. 


It is not a question of whether the two 
“separate” processes of QWL and con- 
tract negotiation and administration will 
collide, it is a question of when. In 
industries where strong unions have 
negotiated elaborate contracts (e.g. 
automobile), it is sooner rather than 
later. In the public sector, with its more 
recently formed unions and restricted 
bargaining scope, the collision is delayed 
but not avoided. Moreover, the sys- 
temic nature of organizations also con- 
tributes to the overlap between the 

two “separate” processes. 


.§ a system of interdependent parts, an 
organization “naturally” strives to obtain 
he best fit possible among its parts. 

In fact, this fit is a major factor in deter- 


Improving organization effectiveness 
| 
| 
} 
' 
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Many items currently covered in most collective agreements are better suited to 


mining overall organization effective- 
ness. Many items currently covered in 
most collective agreements (€.g. over- 
time equalization systems) are better 
suited to the ongoing, open problem- 
solving negotiations of QWL, than the 
periodic, close-to-the-vest trade-off 
negotiations of the contract. Not sur- 
prisingly, such items gravitate to the 
QWL agenda. 


Attempts to hide the problem prove 
futile and the steering committee 
inevitably becomes aware of the situa- 
tion. They almost always diagnose a 
“communication problem” and respond 
by restating the project rules, often 
through further “training.” At this point 
one of two things can happen: The 
project either withers away, unable to 
survive on what is left over from the 


e e e THE SEPARATION OF QWL AND 
CONTRACT NEGOTIATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION...IS PERHAPS BEST 
DESCRIBED AS A CONVENIENT FICTION. 


When the inevitable spillover between 
QWL and contract negotiation and 
administration occurs, it frequently 
results in either the slow and quiet or 
quick and noisy termination of the 
project. The scenario is usually as fol- 
lows: The initial signs of the spillover 
are first noticed by the front line 

union and management officials who 
hasten to correct the “problem.” At the 
same time they conceal its existence 
from their superiors who are usually 
members of the joint steering committee 
overseeing the project. 


as 


the ongoing, open problem-solving negotiations of QWL. 


ny Company 


bargaining table, or explodes when 
either union or management interprets 
the spillover as an attempt by the other 
party to undermine the agreement. 


QWL: a set of design guidelines 


In private, some union and manage- 
ment officials will acknowledge that in 
certain circumstances the QWL proc- 
ess has modified, and should be allowed 
to modify, the collective agreement. 
Such was the case in the Ruston Mine/ 
UMW case in the early 1970s and in 
two recent GM/UAW projects at the 
Livonia Cadillac engine plant and at 
the Delco Remy spark plug plant in 
New York State. Modifying the collec- 
tive agreement, however, is a long way 
from integrating new forms of work 
organization with contract negotiation 
and administration. Early reports sug- 
gest that such an integration is being 
developed in the GM/UAW Saturn proj- 
ect (Toronto Star, August 3, 1985). 
However, this dramatic departure from 
the accepted practice has been in place 
for several years in at least three Cana- 
dian worksites. | 


In these organizations, integrating QWL 
and the contract means viewing qual- 
ity of working life as a set of guidelines 
for designing and running organiza- 
tions — rather than as a management 
style, union-management cooperation 
or a problem-solving program. These 
guidelines, some of which are listed in 
Table 1, have been distilled from over 
30 years of experience by manage- 
ment and union in developing new forms — 
of work organization around the world. 
Integration means that these guide- 
lines underlie the design of all parts 

of the organization — roles, informa- 
tion systems, etc., and the contract 
and its negotiation and administration. 
This is particularly important as, 


unlike the other parts, the contract 
lays out rules that govern other 
aspects of the organization. 


In the Canadian cases integration has 
meant the development of two sepa- 
rate but linked collective agreements. 
The first deals with basic rights and the 


distribution of income and benefits (e.g. 


union security, pay, vacation allotment) 
while the second deals with administra- 
tive items (e.g. rules for administering 
the progression system and scheduling 
vacations). 


The first contract, a set of fixed rules, 
is negotiated and administered in the 
traditional manner. The second is a 
contract of flexible rules and general 
principles, developed and administered 
on a section-by-section basis as the 
needs arise, daily if necessary. Much of 
the responsibility for its day-to-day 
handling rests with rank and file 
workers. For example, within a gen- 
eral framework the scheduling of 
vacations is decentralized to work 
groups. However, changes to major 
items such as the redesign of the 
progression system involve the work 
groups, managers, elected union 
officials and a vote by the membership. 
Both contracts are controlled jointly 
by union and management. 


The QWL design guidelines on which 
this particular approach to integrat- 
ing QWL and collective bargaining is 
based are first, that only essential 
items be spelled out in detail and 
second, problems should be resolved 
at their source (No. 2 and No. 4 in 
Table 1). The first contract reflects 
the former while the second, as it 
opens up the areas for the direct 
participation of all members in the 
day-to-day operation of the workplace, 


reflects the latter. In addition to 
incorporating the two design guide- 
lines mentioned, this approach 
enhances the development of most 
of the other guidelines. For example, 
the flexibility required to continually 
redesign the fit between the technical 
and social systems of an organization 
rests in the latter.' 


In most organizations this flexibility 

is limited because key aspects of the 
social system (e.g. job classifications) 
are “frozen” in the collective agreement. 
The new approach to linking QWL 
and the contract permits and encour- 
ages flexibility. The ideal of designing 
the best fit between the technical and 
social systems is, therefore, more 

fully realized. 


Parallel systems 


The Canadian cases have changed 
one other QWL ground rule — the 
parallel system approach to develop- 
ing innovative forms of work organiza- 
tion. This approach usually involves 
setting up a two-tiered system of joint 
committees — a plant or office wide 
steering committee, and numerous 
area or department committees. The 
latter usually meet once every two 
weeks and, typically, deal with prob- 
lems related to immediate working 
conditions, productivity, quality, and 
health and safety. Like another popu- 
lar type of workplace innovation, 
quality circles, these co-exist with the 
organization’s basic structure. 


There are three inherent limitations 
of parallel systems. The first is that 
committee mandates are often such 
that the organization’s basic structure 
is not altered to reflect the QWL 
design guidelines. However, a full 
expression of QWL is not possible 
unless this basic structure is changed 
— usually in the form of autonomous 
work groups or self-regulating teams 
— as was done in the Canadian cases. 


The second limitation is that, despite 
their short-term and frequently 
dramatic success, parallel systems 
often do not survive beyond two or 
three years. Like heart transplants, 
they are frequently rejected as “foreign 
objects” by their “host” organizations. 


The third limitation of parallel systems 
is that they sometimes unintentionally 


L IS NOT A QUESTION OF WHETHER 

THE TWO “SEPARATE” PROCESSES OF QWL AND 
CONTRACT NEGOTIATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
WILL COLLIDE, IT IS A QUESTION OF WHEN. 


At first glance, the idea of a flexible 
collective agreement seems a sharp 
break with the past. However, even in 
the most traditional workplaces 

union and management have devel- 
oped a flexible process for dealing with 
the inevitable problems associated with 
administering a rigid contract. For 
example, supervisors and stewards 
continually make mutually beneficial 
deals on items like work assignments 
and rush orders. This process is 
usually unofficial, “invisible” (even to 
some directly involved) and often 
illegal. Ina mature QWL setting this 
process is transformed. It becomes _ 
official, visible and legal, thus realizing 
its full potential. 


divide the union hierarchy into two 
separate camps. In some unions 
responsibility for QWL is assigned to 
representatives other than shop stew- 
ards and committeepersons. However, 
because of the inevitable spillover 
between the two roles, the groups find 
themselves, at times, in conflict with 
each other. Even when both sets of 
responsibilities are assigned to the 
same role, the lack of an encompassing 
union vision of and strategy for 
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‘Interestingly, many new computer-based 
technologies are making the technical system 
highly flexible. 


collective bargaining leads to trading 
one off against the other rather than 
an integration of both. 


In addition to their inherent limitations, 
parallel systems are incapable of 
developing people with the perspective 
and skills, and an organization culture 
with the norms, necessary for the 
effective handling of the approach to 
contract negotiation and administra- 
tion described above. 


A broad, holistic perspective is impor- 
tant since the ongoing administration 
of the second collective agreement 
described earlier involves careful 
handling of part-whole relations. For 
example, changes in the progression 
system must be fair to all teams, and 
judgments must be made on the 
boundaries separating team issues 
from plant-wide issues. Autonomous 
groups, by their very nature, enable 
workers to develop the necessary 
perspective on part-whole relations. 


Members are responsible for a whole 
(in socio-technical terms) piece of 
work. They often have skills in func- 
tions other than production (e.g. 
quality control). Information on the 
performance of the entire plant or 
office is widely shared. 


Sicniicant CHANGES IN MANAGEMENT 
AND UNION POLICIES AND PRACTICES... 
WILL ALSO BE REQUIRED. 


Finally, concerning norms, this innova- 
tive approach to contract negotiation 
and administration demands a culture 
where taking initiative is common- 
place, competence is valued and the 
confidence exists to make and remake 
decisions sometimes under considera- 
ble uncertainty. This is the culture of 
an organization built upon robust work 
groups, not on committees who meet 
an hour or so a week. 


The challenge ahead 


In addition to the few “official” efforts, 
there have been many “unofficial” 
experiments with different forms of 
integrating QWL and collective bar- 
gaining. Usually, these have focused 
on innovative ways of linking QWL 
and the contract. Unfortunately, these 
experiments are isolated and hidden 
from public view. Like the first genera- 
tion of QWL projects in the late *60s 
and early "70s, they are being under- 
taken by innovative local managers 


e © e MANAGING CONFLICT...PROBLEM 
SOLVING, DECISION MAKING, PLANNING AND 
COMMUNICATION ... ARE THE SKILLS 
DEVELOPED BY AUTONOMOUS WORK GROUPS. 
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In addition to a broad perspective, the 
ongoing development of the second 
collective agreement demands high 
levels of technical and social skills. 
The ongoing design of a progression 
or an overtime system, for example, 
needs detailed knowledge of the 
day-to-day operation of the plant. 
Skills in managing conflict between 
individuals and groups, problem 
solving, decision making, planning 
and communication are also required. 
These are the skills developed by 
autonomous work groups. It is not 
just that workers receive training in 
these areas, they use and develop 
these skills in their day-to-day work. 


and union officials, often without the 
support or even the knowledge of their 
superiors. These experiments need to 
be publicized, supported and con- 
nected so that their paticipants and 
the QWL field at large learn from their 
experience. 


The integration of QWL and collec- 
tive bargaining is necessary if the QWL 
field is to move forward. This integra- 
tion will involve changing some basic 
QWL practices. Significant changes 

in management and union policies and 
practices (such as narrow, detailed 

job classifications), and perhaps legis- 
lation, will also be required. Change, 
however, is what QWL is all about. 


Table 1 
Some QWL Design Guidelines 


1. The design or redesign of the jobs and the 
overall organization should be done with as much 
participation by everyone who will be affected as 
is possible. 


2. The design of an organization should specify 
no more than is absolutely essential. Detailed 
specification inhibits effective day-to-day opera- 
tions let alone adaptation to change. 


3. An organization’s technical and social systems 
should be designed (and continually redesigned) 
to establish the best fit between the two. While 
the effective functioning of both is vital to organi- 
zational performance their overall fit is what is 
critical. 


4. Problems should be resolved at their source. 
The people who experience problems first-hand 
should be given the information, skills and auth- 
ority to make decisions and to take action to 
resolve the problems. 


5. Information should go as directly as possible 
to the people who need the information in order 
to act. Information should not be used to “check 
up” on people. 


6. People whose responsibilities are tied together 
— either because they must exchange informa- 
tion and/or because the actions they take affect 
one another — should be able to directly coordi- 
nate their activities themselves. This often in- 
volves setting up what are called “semi- 
autonomous” or “self-managing” work groups. 
These are groups of people who share responsi- 
bility for a whole piece of work and who them- 
selves decide how to plan and organize that work. 
The group may also decide how much sharing of 
tasks (i.e. multi-skilling) is appropriate and 
desirable. 


The role of the supervisor changes from control- 
ling the internal workings of the group to manag- 
ing the relationship between the group and the 
rest of the organization. As the group takes on 
more autonomy, the supervisor becomes more of 
a resource, a trainer, an advisor, a coordinator, 
and a long-range planner. 


7. All parts of the organization should be consis- 
tent with the same basic principles. The opera- 
tion of the maintenance, engineering, personnel, 
etc., departments and the policies and behaviours 
of senior union and management people should 
support quality of working life activities through- 
out the whole organization at all levels. 


Playing hide and 
seek with QWL 


by Hans van Beinum 


Executive Director, Ontario Quality of Working Life Centre 


Preface 


Discussions about quality of working 
life (QWL) are often characterized by 
confusion, misunderstanding and lack 
of proper definition. The fact that 
there is a common term, QWL, which 
is being widely used, does not mean 
that there is a uniform and shared 
understanding. 


Hidden behind the words “quality of 
working life” lies a multitude of 
interpretations and points of view. In 
fact, the term QWL disguises a rather 
Babelonian situation and, as a result, 
is setting the scene for a political 
dilemma of some significance. In this 
discussion, we will try to identify some 
of the main reasons for this state of 
affairs. 


1. The definition 


Probably the most common, confus- 
ing and somewhat misleading use of 
the term QWL, is as a general 
concept, referring to a wide range of 
conditions, approaches and methods 
dealing with the physical, social, 
economic and psychological factors 
affecting the well-being of workers. 
From a linguistic point of view, it is 
quite appropriate to call this entire 
domain QWL. However, this seman- 
tically correct use of the term QWL is 
also very deceptive. 


In retrospect, when the term QWL 
was coined in the early 70s, it was 
probably a mistake for the various 
international networks that had been 
working for many years in the field of 
the democratization of work, to use 
this label when forming themselves in 
1972 into the International Council for 
QWL. By using that term, we obscured 
the democratic thrust that was the real 
meaning of the new forms of work 
organization, thus creating confusion 
and hindering its development. QWL 
refers to an explicit set of values, 
concepts, and methods for the design 
of jobs and organizations in terms of 
direct industrial democracy — that is, 
work systems in which people are 


directly involved in the decision- 
making process affecting their job and 
work environment. 


The conceptual basis of QWL rests on 
the notion that organizations have the 
characteristics of open socio-technical 
systems. The technical system com- 
prises the equipment, the material, the 
plant and process lay out, with its par- 
ticular characteristics and require- 
ments. The social system is made up of 
people in the work organization with 
their particular physical, psychologi- 
cal and cultural characteristics and 
requirements that they bring to it and 
their organization, both formal and 
informal. The social and technical 
systems are interdependent and com- 
plementary. Designing a work organiza- 
tion which is effective and adaptive 
means meeting the requirements of 
both technology and people, i.e. 
co-designing the technical and social 
systems in such a way that they 
accommodate and support each other 
in the best “fit” possible. It recognizes 
that people have multiple capabilities 
and fundamental social and psycholog- 
ical needs pertaining to work. 


this field of study and practice which 
had been developed since the 1950s. 

It relates the need for adaptation and 
effectiveness of organizations to the 
adaptive and multiple capabilities of 
people. QWL is a new organizational 
paradigm, which integrates the democ- 
ratization of work and the economic 
performance of the organization. 


Notwithstanding the origin of the 
term, the current use of QWL includes 
many different meanings. Today QWL 
stands for a wide variety of approaches, 
which include such practices as quality 
circles, job enrichment, profit sharing, 
union-management collaboration, and 
various forms of the parallel structures, 
Most of these are entirely unrelated 

to the conception of organizational 
design and the democratization of 
work. Furthermore, most of the time 
the term QWL is not, or is rather 
poorly, explained. Consequently, we 
cannot understand what is meant by 
QWL unless we know the precise way 
in which this term is being applied. 


2. Confusion and misunderstandings 


A rather simple but common confu- 
sion in the discussion about QWL is 
caused by the term being used to 
mean both cause and effect. 


On the one hand, it is used as an expres- 
sion of a state of affairs, as the outcome 
of certain conditions, as the evaluation 
of people’s experience at work. 


On the other hand, QWL is used to 
indicate a causal factor, such as a 


Ow, IS A NEW ORGANIZATIONAL 
PARADIGM, WHICH INTEGRATES THE 
DEMOCRATIZATION OF WORK AND THE 
ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE OF THE 


ORGANIZATION. 


The development of an organization 
based on QWL design principles leads 
to a basic change in the fundamental 
building block of the organization. 
There is a shift from the traditional, 
fragmented and dissociating one person- 
one task structure to the development 
of semi-autonomous and self-regulating 
work groups. These groups consist of a 
number of people who collectively 
have the responsibility and the skill to 
manage a set of interdependent tasks 
which together form a natural whole. 


QWL was the phrase selected to denote 


specific action, a certain approach 
required in order to change the 
features of the work situation. It refers 
to the introduction and promotion of 
specific conditions, which are consid- 
ered desirable and which are expected 
to have certain effects. 


To use the term QWL in these two 
different ways is not necessarily 
wrong, as long as we make it clear 
which meaning is intended. 


A more fundamental misunderstanding 
of QWL is through a general lack of 


appreciation of its contextual signifi- 
cance. This is particularly true when 
QWL is used in its original meaning 
of a new organizational paradigm, i.e. 
the democratization of the workplace 
through the processes of participative 
design or redesign. 


It is not always realized that QWL is a 
rather radical perspective, with signifi- 
cant societal implications, and which 
usually requires fundamental changes 
in both the structure and the processes 
of an entire organization. Because QWL 
is an organizational design strategy, it 
affects the total organization and 
cannot be pursued in isolation from 
organizational objectives, values and 
policies. By not recognizing and under- 
standing the fundamental and encom- 
passing meaning of QWL, we entertain 
rather naive expectations about its 
development and diffusion. 


On a more basic and deeper psychologi- 
cal level, there are unconscious fears 
and irrational resistances. These have 
to do with the fact that open and 

direct participation and involvement 
give rise to all kinds of anxieties. 


Similar to the fear of freedom, as dis- 
cussed by Erich Fromm in his famous 
publication of 1942, there is a fear of 
democracy. The unpredictable and 
unfolding character of direct industri- 
al democracy is a threatening phenom- 
enon. It does not provide the “safe” 
traditional bureaucratic structures 
and procedures, with their suggestion 
that they will protect us from uncertain 
futures. 


Direct involvement and engagement 
will unlock the human potential, the 
multiple capabilities of people. But it 
can also unleash the darker side of the 
human condition and, therefore, will 
make new and greater demands on our 
ability to recognize and deal with the 
whole person. 


3. QWL and union-management 
relations 


A distinct area of confusion is encoun- 
tered when QWL is considered in the 
context of the political reality of 
union-management relations. The com- 
bination of the values and notions of 
QWL, and the traditions and practices 
of industrial relations, opens upa 
whole new field of issues. It releases a 
new range of opportunities for appreci- 
ating as well as for misunderstanding 
and misusing QWL. 


By position, by right and by responsi- 


bility, both unions and management 
are inherently linked to QWL. Human 
dignity in the workplace is by defini- 
tion a matter of primary concern to 
the union. Similarly, the use and devel- 
opment of human resources are an 
integral part of the management pro- 
cess. Therefore, in unionized organiza- 
tions, unions and management must be 
jointly involved in QWL, and must 
share responsibility for the process. 
Although QWL will not do away with 
conflict or with the adversarial system, 
it will facilitate a more mature and con- 
structive process of conflict resolution. 
Above all, QWL will allow unions and 
management to identify and develop 
areas of mutual interest and concern. 


However, the undeniable logic of the 
joint involvement of union and manage- 
ment in QWL does not necessarily 
lead to a joint understanding of QWL 
or to an active joint engagement in this 
process. The combination of the politi- 
cal characteristics of union-management 
relations and the meaning of QWL 

can result in a potent mixture. This 
can lead to a powerful process of 
constructive and creative developments, 
as well as to a situation with rather 
strong and firmly fixed negative views 
about QWL and organizational change. 


Some of the key features of this 
relationship between QWL and joint 
union-management involvement can 
be illustrated by examining the differ- 
ences associated with two fundamen- 
tally different approaches. 


cooperation is regarded both as a 
critical condition for the development 
of QWL, and as a consequence of 
QWL activities. However, it should not 
be equated with QWL. 


If, on the other hand, we take as point 
of departure the desire to develop 
cooperation between union and man- 
agement, and subsequently an area for 
cooperation is selected, quite a 
different process is involved. 


The cooperation may be about profit 
sharing, health and safety, quality cir- 
cles, or training, but mostly it is not con- 
cerned with the organization of work. 
Labour-management committees and 
similar forms of worker involvement are 
good illustrations of this development. 
Here, union-management coopera- 
tion and QWL are almost defined as 
synonymous. 


Since organizational design is usually 
not part of this second approach, there 
is rarely a direct impact on the organi- 
zation features of either union or man- 
agement. Furthermore, because union 
and management are not jointly involved 
in learning about a system’s change, 

it is unlikely that this approach will 
lead to any significant changes in the 
basic characteristics of the union- 
management relationships. 


In fact, this second approach may 

well reinforce the existing work system; 
union and management may find it 
difficult to change to a QWL orienta- 


e e e THERE IS A FEAR OF DEMOCRACY 
THE UNPREDICTABLE AND UNFOLDING 
CHARACTER OF DIRECT INDUSTRIAL 
DEMOCRACY IS A THREATENING 


PHENOMENON. 


If we take as point of departure QWL 
as an explicit strategy for designing 
work systems and organizations, which 
is then subsequently developed in the 
context of union-management rela- 
tions, a distinctive and very fundamen- 
tal process of change is initiated. 


Since QWL is concerned with the 
design of systems, it will not only 
change the workplace. It will also 
have an impact on the organization 

of both management and the trade 
union, as well as on the system charac- 
teristics governing the relationship 
between union and management. 


In this approach, union-management 


tion dealing with structural change. 


Occasionally, the point of departure 
and the content and nature of the 
cooperation will reinforce each other, 
leading unions and management away 
from QWL design strategies. Indeed, 
union-management cooperation can 
become a defence against QWL, 
where neither party is interested in 
structural change. 


Despite the great differences in 
assumptions and values between the 
two points of departure, the term QWL 
is used to describe both approaches. 
Needless to say, this only adds to the 
confusion about the meaning and merit 
of QWL. 


4. Types of misuses 


Quite another kind of difficulty in 
QWL discussion is caused by state- 
ments that have nothing to do with the 
subject. In these cases, the term QWL 
is a misnomer, and often used as some 
kind of “scapegoat.” 


The spectrum of misuses includes false 
applications, where there is an obvious 
contradiction with the values and prin- 
ciples of QWL. This includes practices 
and approaches in the workplace 
intended to reduce the role of unions 
or even to decertify unions and which 
go blatantly under the label OWL. 


A more complex misuse of the term 

is when views about QWL are really 
referring to the various conditions 
considered necessary to engage fruit- 
fully in the process. These can range 
from questions on job security, remun- 
eration, or health and safety, to con- 
cerns expressed in attitudes that are 
embedded on a deeper psychological 
level. 


For instance, people think they are 
commenting on QWL, when in actual 
fact they are making a judgment about 
the motivation of the other party, or 
about how much the other can be 
trusted in a process of cooperation. 
Hidden behind these views about 
motivation and trust, we often find 
uncertainty and doubt about an ability 
to control situations or influence the 
decisions of the other party. Feelings 
of insecurity and lack of power are 
often expressed by way of negative 
statements about QWL. 


Another example of misusing the 

term QWL is seen when management 
or unions declare themselves “against 
QWL.” In fact, they are expressing 
unease about new demands that will 
be made on them. It has to do with 
feelings of anxiety about personal 
competence and with the ability of the 
Management or union system to cope 
with new and somewhat unpredictable 
demands. In these cases people are again 
not so much criticizing QWL as they 
are expressing their own fears and 
uncertainties about being able to deal 
with new situations. 


A rather devious way of misusing the 
term QWL is to use it as a tool for 
conceptual and emotional manipula- 
tion. By reinforcing or even creating 
an ambiguous understanding of QWL, 
it can be used as a powerful image. 
Particularly in association with other 
negative notions and feelings, it is easy 


to use QWL in such a way that it will 
play on the emotions and anxieties of 
the audience. QWL then becomes an 
easy target and a fertile ground for 
negative projection. 


The most damaging misuse of QWL 
takes place when it is used as a means 
only. This happens, for instance. if 
the only motivation to develop QWL 
is to increase productivity. When we 
start to “materialize” human values, 
and undertake so-called experiments 
with QWL in order to find out whether 
“it” works, we begin to deny the value 
of human dignity. QWL is a process, a 
direction, and not a thing. When we 
reduce participatory democracy toa 
commodity, we undermine the very 
basis of our democratic society. 


example of the careless and untidy 
use of language. To the contrary, it 
seems to be something of a deliberate 
act, although it is probably in most 
Cases an unconscious act, 


It is a deliberate act in the sense that 
the undefined and vague use of this 
encompassing term will allow us to 
avoid dealing with the political dimen- 
sions of the work situation. In that 
way we do not have to make public 
choices about controversial issues: 
neither will we be confronted with the 
consequences of our choice. Lan- 
guage can be used to keep us away 
from reality. It can act as a screen, as 
a defence mechanism against becom- 
ing personally engaged with critical 
issues in the real world of work. 


I ee CAN BE USED TO KEEP US AWAY 
FROM REALITY. IT CAN ACT AS A SCREEN 

AS A DEFENCE MECHANISM AGAINST BECOMING 
PERSONALLY ENGAGED WITH CRITICAL ISSUES 
IN THE REAL WORLD OF WORK. 


5. QWL — a socio-political process 


The development of QWL in the 
organization is not a quick fix, it is 
not the application of a “technique.” 
It is a long and complex process of 
fundamental organizational change, 
which includes changes in the struc- 
ture of work, changes in attitudes and 
in relationships. 


QWL is above all a process of search 
and learning. Every work system has to 
translate the values and principles of 
QWL in terms of the specific circum- 
stances of its own situation. The 
opportunity for autonomy on the job, 
for variety in work, for learning, and 
for working together will differ for 
each production system and technology. 
We have to recognize that each organi- 
zation, in view of its own identity, 
cannot but write its own distinct “QWL 
story.” Howeyer, for such an “indivi- 
dualized” process of QWL develop- 
ment to be on target, it presupposes a 
clear general understanding of the 
values, principles and notions 

of QWL. 


QWL refers to something that is very 
real and very significant for all of us, 
because it involves the daily reality of 
the world of work. Because the 
undefined and ambiguous use of this 
term is continuing in both popular 
and professional publications and 
discussions, we are inclined to con- 
clude that this practice is not just an 


Language is not only a mirror that 
reflects our beliefs, fears and confusions, 
it is also our most powerful tool. 


Probably the most unique feature of 
QWL is that it does not only allow, but 
in fact encourages and indeed requires 
the organization to relate its culture 
and distinctive competence to the 
values of its environment. To that 
extent it requires the use of language 
that is in accordance with the human 
values of our society. The develop- 
ment of QWL demands a practical and 
direct language that will encompass 
both societal and organizational values. 
More specifically it must be able to 
connect the democratization of work 
with democracy in a societal sense. In 
this way it will clarify and legitimize 
the meaning and practice of direct 
personal participation. 


Language will then be used not only 
in a reactive manner to maintain a 
certain level of consciousness and in 
many cases to mask anxiety about 
direct democracy. To the contrary, it 
will then be used pro-actively as a tool 
to widen our consciousness and assist 
us to engage with ourselves as well as 
with our organizational reality. 


This will not be an easy task, as it 
means that we have to discontinue 
playing our game of conceptual and 
linguistic hide and seek with the 
meaning of QWL. 


New directions in occupational 
health and safety, worker 
participation and job design 


by Jacquie Mansell 


The last decade and a half has been 
an era of growing concern for health 
and safety in the workplace. Since the 
late 60s, the labour movement in most 
countries has made occupational 
health and safety a top priority. Most 
industrial nations revised their health 
and safety legislation in the "70s. 
Tremendous union, management and 
societal resources have been allocated 
to making the workplace a safe and 
healthful environment. 


Over the same period, there has been 
growing interest in the redesign of the 
workplace to increase union and 
employee participation and to elimi- 
nate repetitive, unchallenging, over- 
supervised dead-end jobs. These inno- 
vations, normally subsumed under the 
quality of working life or QWL label, 
have been promoted by management 
as a means to greater organizational 
effectiveness, by unions as a move 
toward industrial democracy and 
more human dignity in the workplace, 
and by governments as central to 
developing and maintaining more 
mature labour-management relations. 


Rarely has any substantial connection 
been made in North America between 
quality of working life issues and work- 
place health and safety. At best, health 
and safety (viewed primarily in terms 
of hazard control and accident preven- 
tion) has been seen as a key component 
in the quality of worklife. At worst, the 
concerns of quality of working life 
proponents have been viewed as irrele- 
vant or frivolous by companies, unions, 
and governments grappling with a 
myriad of highly visible occupational 
health and safety problems. 
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Health and safety and QWL issues are closely related. 


There is growing evidence, however, 
that health and safety and quality of 
working life issues are closely related 
to each other. The reason goes beyond 
the undeniable fact that traditional 
health and safety issues should be 
dealt with in conjunction with issues 
of employee participation and job 
design. There are now powerful argu- 
ments being put forth that many occu- 
pational health and safety issues cannot 
be effectively addressed unless the 
content of jobs and the nature and 
extent of employee participation are 
also addressed. 


Job design and health and safety 


The first link between health and 
safety and QWL lies in the direct 
connection between certain objective 
characteristics of jobs and physio- 
logical and psychological stress and 

ill health. Several extensive examina- 
tions of international research have 
concluded there is consistent evidence 
that psychosomatic disorders, poor 
mental health, cardiovascular diseases 
and other negative health characteris- 
tics are linked to the very job character- 


Jeff Carroll 


istics that are the central focus of those 
concerned with quality of working 
life (Gardell, 1977 and Cooper, 1983). 


Gardell argues convincingly that 

30 years of behavioural science and 
psychosomatic research have shown 
the following job characteristics to be 
“harmful to the individual as a bio- 
logical and social being: 


¢ mechanically controlled work pace; 
¢ standardized motion patterns; 


¢ working methods and tools predeter- 
mined down to the last nut and bolt: 


¢ constant repetition of short-cycle 
operations; 


® exacting requirements to pay superfi- 
cial attention, especially when com- 
bined with systems-controlled work 
pace; 


¢ drawing either exclusively or for the 
most part only on the individual’s 
motoric functions; 


* combination of the foregoing work 
characteristics with payment by 
results; 


¢ lack of opportunities for social 
interaction on the job; 


¢ authoritarian patterns of supervision; 


¢ shift work or other forms of evening 
or night work.” 


Not only can poorly designed jobs 
make people sick, there is also evi- 
dence that jobs designed according to 
the principles of quality of working life 
help to keep people healthy. In an 
extensive evaluation of a work democ- 
racy redesign project in one of the 
most profitable companies in Swedish 
industry, researchers from the Univer- 
sity of Stockholm found that workers 
in autonomous work groups experi- 
enced significantly less psychological 
stress than their co-workers in depart- 
ments without autonomous groups. The 
lower stress levels existed despite the 
fact that workers in the autonomous 
groups carried far more responsibility 
in their jobs. 


e e e MANY OCCUPATIONAL HEALTH AND 
SAFETY ISSUES CANNOT BE EFFEC TIVELY 
ADDRESSED UNLESS THE CONTENT OF JOBS 
AND THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF EMPLOYEE 
PARTICIPATION ARE ALSO ADDRESSED. 
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The study showed that the negative 
consequences of stress inevitable in all 
work (e.g. responsibility for production, 
time pressures, interpersonal tensions, 
etc.) were decreased by the basic 
characteristic of autonomous work 
groups. Greater influence over and 
better understanding of the work 
process as a whole, increased chances 
for self-determination with respect to 
one’s own work, more challenge and 
less monotony, and less supervision 
and greater freedom of movement all 
helped to reduce stress for individuals 
within the group. In addition, the 
internal assignment of work and person- 
nel by the group and the cooperation 
required to perform many of the group 
tasks helped to build greater solidarity 
and group support. 


Similarly, other researchers have 
demonstrated that strong social support 
from one’s work group can relieve job 
strain and help reduce the effects of 
job stress on coronary heart disease, 
cortisone, blood pressure, glucose, 


and cigarette smoking. (Caplan et al. 
in US. HEW Publication No. (NIOSH) 
75-160, 1975 and Cooper and Marshall 
in Understanding Executive Stress. 
LDF) 


On the basis of the above research 
findings, employers, unionists and 
legislators in both Norway and Sweden 
have broadened their views on health 
and safety. The recent, revised work 
environment legislation in both coun- 
tries includes significant sections on 
work structuring and job design (see 
boxes). 


The Norwegian legislation is particularly 
clear in stating the principles that 
should govern the organization of 
work. It also stresses the need for 
continual improvements in the overall 
work environment and provides a 

legal basis for employees to raise 
demands for improvements in all 
conditions (including physical condi- 
tions) beyond minimum standards. 


Mine safety performances are best when jobs are designed according to QWL 


principles. 
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High-tech industries usher in a new set of health and safety concerns. 


The Norwegian Act clearly puts the 
central focus for health and safety on 
the individual organization and the 
experience of people in their own 
workplace. One of the major roles of 
centralized groups, such as govern- 
ment inspectors and employer and 
trade union organizations, is to support 
local level activities. Section 14 of the 
Act, pertaining to the duties of the 
employer, provides guidelines for the 
development of a local action pro- 
gram to include the election of safety 
delegates, the establishment of joint 
committees with parity representation 
and some degree of decision-making 
rights anchored directly in law, signifi- 
cant amounts of training, and a joint 
process to identify and deal with a 
wide range of workplace issues — 
including the organization of work. If 
employees feel they are being denied 
their rights under the Act, they can 
take their case to a Labour Court. 


Until the health and safety signifi- 
cance of job and organization design 
is more widely recognized in North 
America, we will be missing a key 
variable already affecting the well- 
being of workers. In addition, the 
connection between the nature of 
jobs and stress and health will become 
increasingly important as more new 
technologies are introduced into a 
wide variety of work settings. Many 


of the new technologies have the 
potential to either increase or decrease 
the skill requirements of jobs as well as 
the degree of autonomy, decision- 
making authority and social interac- 
tion experienced by the worker. 


Participation and health and safety 


A second key link between health 

and safety and QWL lies in the area of 
union and worker participation. In a 
recent review of health and safety 
legislation in Canada, Bryan Walker 
notes that “the right to participate 
and be consulted in the decision- 
making process on occupational 
health and safety issues is becoming 
well-established in most jurisdictions.” 
The standard vehicles for participation 
across Canada are joint health and 
safety committees and/or representa- 
tives. There is evidence, however, that 
many joint committees may not be 
working very effectively. This was the 
conclusion, for example, of the 1981 
Burkett Commission into Safety in 
Mines and Mining Plants in Ontario. 
And in response to labour’s concerns 


about these committees, the Ontario 
government has recently commissioned 
a study to report on the effectiveness 
of health and safety committees. 


Given the growing importance of 
worker participation in the health 

and safety field, it may be valuable to 
examine some learnings from the 
more than two decades of experience 
with worker participation in the 
quality of working life field. A crucial 
learning from QWL is the importance 
of the whole organization being com- 
mitted to participation as a way of life. 
Twenty-five years of experience with 
numerous forms of worker participation 
have clearly demonstrated that “islands” 
of participation rarely function effec- 
tively and almost never survive. This 
situation is exacerbated when the very 
substance of the “island” is inextri- 
cably tied to the whole organization, as 
is health and safety. Therefore, based 
on what has been learned in the QWL 
field, it would be expected that partici- 
pative health and safety mechanisms 
ultimately can only work well within 


e ee THERE IS ALSO EVIDENCE THAT JOBS 
DESIGNED ACCORDING TO THE PRINCIPLES 
OF QUALITY OF WORKING LIFE HELP TO 
KEEP PEOPLE HEALTHY 
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an organization committed to 
participation. 


This fact about participation was 
clearly recognized in the report of 

the Burkett Commission and its prede- 
cessor, the 1976 Ham Report of the 
Royal Commission on the Health and 
Safety of Workers in Mines. Both 
reports stressed the importance of 
chief executive commitment to health 
and safety and the need for manage- 
ment to initiate and engage in open 
consultation on a full range of health 
and safety issues — many of which fall 
under the “prerogative of management 


structures characteristic of most quality 
of working life projects are designed 
to ensure widespread commitment, 


' open information exchange and par- 


ticipation. However, they are also 
designed to achieve a mix of represent- 
ative and direct participation, where 
one important role of the representa- 
tive structure is to provide support (re 
commitment, policy, resources, etc.) 
to the direct participation occurring 
daily on the shop or office floor. Early 
research in the area of worker parti- 
cipation concluded that although repre- 
sentative democracy is the most 
effective way to deal with many crucial 
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e e e ONLY THROUGH WORKER 
ENGAGEMENT AND ACTIVITY WILL IT BE 
POSSIBLE TO MAKE MAJOR STEPS AHEAD 
IN IMPROVING WORKPLACE HEALTH 


AND SAFETY. 
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authority.” However, within the quality 
of working life field, it has been found 
that the best way to ensure senior 
management commitment to change 
and to facilitate open consultation is to 
make sure that key senior managers are 
themselves directly involved in the 
QWL process. The Norwegian Work 
Environment Act demands the partici- 
pation of top management in local 
work environment committees. 


The findings of the Burkett and Ham 
Commissions are also consistent with 
a further learning about effective 
participation. These Commissions 
argued that consultation can only be 
meaningful when workers are given the 
information, training, time and other 
resources required to engage effective- 
ly in discussions, not only of workplace 
“anomalies,” but also of overall organi- 
zational policies and programs. Both 
the Norwegian and Swedish Acts 
include strong provisions for extensive 
information sharing and training. In 
Canada, the importance of information 
and training is also acknowledged in 
the growing trend toward “right-to- 
know” legislation in respect to training 
of workers and to informing them of 
the risks involved in their jobs. For 
example, the Ontario Occupational 
Health and Safety Act empowers 
health and safety committees to obtain 
information on material, process or 
equipment hazards. 


Direct participation 


One of the earliest and most important 
findings in the QWL field concerns 
the importance of direct forms of 
participation. The multi-tiered joint 


concerns of workers (e.g. pay, condi- 
tions of work), on its own it has done 
little to significantly alter much of the 
day-to-day work experience of many 
people. Hence, direct participation 
has become a cornerstone of the QWL 
approach to job and organization 
design. 


The central importance of what hap- 
pens directly on the shop or office 
floor is recognized in Ontario’s health 
and safety legislation with its empha- 
sis on the direct internal responsibility 
system comprised of the line organiza- 
tion up from the worker and supervisor 
to the manager and executive. Worker 
participation is also a key component 
of the Ontario law. However, it is not 
clear how the direct responsibility 
system is to be supported by worker 
participation, which is primarily indi- 
rect or representative in form. There 


tation by Bjorn Gustavsen at the QWL 
and the 80s Conference, Fall 1981.) 
For example, the Norwegian legislation 
provides for the widespread participa- 
tion of office or shop-floor workers in 
joint problem-solving activities aimed 
at improving their work environment. 


Many workplace innovations in 
Canada based on widespread direct 
worker participation have resulted in 
significant improvements in health 
and safety. For example, at the Ford 
Casting Plant in Windsor, Ontario, a 
shop-floor QWL committee redesigned 
a work procedure to eliminate a major 
safety hazard in their area. In the City 
of Calgary’s Engineering Department, 
a division that initiated a joint union- 
management participative productivity 
program was not only able to save 
approximately $1.4 million in the 
program’s first year, it also improved its 
safety record to the point of winning 
the departmental safety award. 


And in an industry known for its 
dangerous working conditions, 
Whonnock Industries and the Interna- 
tional Woodworkers of America esta- 
blished joint problem-solving commit- 
tees in six of their logging camps in 
British Columbia. The committees, 
which were given real authorities to 
make important decisions, worked 
hard to get widespread participation 
from everyone in the camps. In the first 
two years of the program, the number 
of days of lost time due to injury was 
reduced by over one-third and the 
related costs were reduced by over 
one-half. By mid-1985, only four 
accidents had occurred across all 

six Camps. 


In a related, but somewhat different 
way, the importance of direct worker 


e e e DIRECT PARTICIPATION |IS| A 
CORNERSTONE OF THE QWL APPROACH TO JOB 
AND ORGANIZATION DESIGN. 


is a basic tension between the assign- 
ment of responsibility and the provi- 
sion of opportunities for participation. 


The necessity of linking responsibility 
and participation has been clearly 
recognized in Scandinavia. Both the 
Norwegian and Swedish work environ- 
ment legislation is “rooted in the firm 
belief that only through worker engage- 
ment and activity will it be possible to 
make major steps ahead in improving 
workplace health and safety.” (Presen- 


participation to health and safety was 
also acknowledged in the Burkett Com- 
mission's recommendation “that individ- 
ual work crews be more involved in 
the planning of their work and... be 
made more responsible for achieving 
short-term production targets.” This 
recommendation was based on the 
finding that the most outstanding 
safety performances consistently 
occurred in situations where manage- 
ment shared all information openly 
with the workers, the workers them- 
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selves made many of the decisions 
related to their daily work, and the 
supervisor acted more as a facilitator, 
resource person, planner and safety 
specialist. In essence, the safety 
performances were best when job 
responsibilities and work roles 

were designed according to the prin- 
ciples of QWL. 


Job design and collective action 


There are two main reasons for the 
above finding, which has been observed 
many times in the QWL field. First, the 
structuring of jobs, so that workers 
are actively involved in all aspects of 
the planning and execution of their 
work, means that those who directly 
experience a problem are also likely 
to be in a position where they are able 
to deal more effectively with the prob- 
lem, from its causes to its implica- 
tions. However, there is a second way 
in which job and organization design 

re significant. Scandinavian research 
shown that not only do workers 
1 richer job content and greater say 
deal with the health and safety issues 
directly connnected to their own jobs, 
they also deal more often and more 
effectively with broader, more com- 
plex work environment problems. 


pie 


and Swedish health and safety legisla- 
tion has provisions concerning the 
design of jobs. An interesting illustra- 
tion of this dynamic comes from 

the Whonnock Industries/IWA joint 
problem-solving program mentioned 
earlier. Most workers in logging 
camps have jobs where they exercise 
considerable autonomy and discretion. 
When given a real opportunity to 
participate in improving the health 
and safety of their workplace, the 
workers not only dealt with direct job 
issues, they also dealt with the com- 
plex issue of how the quality of their 
community life and of the work-family 
interface affect health and safety in 
the logging camps. 


New technologies 

The link between health and safety 
and quality of work life is clear and 
powerful. The evidence already exists 
pushing the two fields together from 
many directions. The final push to 
break down the wall between them 
may finally come in North America 
from the widespread implementation 
of new technologies. 


For a variety of reasons, including job 
security and health and safety at the 
top of the list, workers and their unions 


ee TIME HAS COME TO INTEGRATE THE 
CONCERNS LABELLED HEALTH AND SAFETY 
AND THOSE LABELLED QUALITY OF WORKING 


LIFE. 


The same job characteristics that 

have been shown to lead to physio- 
logical and psychological stress and 

ill health, have also been shown to 
create fatigue and/or passivity. This 
makes it more difficult for workers to 
participate actively in changing the 
working conditions — including physi- 
cal and chemical risks — that may 
harm their health. On the other hand, 
jobs that are based on autonomy, the 
exercise of discretion and supportive 
social interaction help to build the 
self-confidence, self-esteem and per- 
sonal and interpersonal skills required 
to deal with complex health and safety 
concerns requiring collective action 

{ Gardell, 1980, 1982 and Gustavsen, 
1977). 


Hence, good job design appears to be 
a critical factor in determining how 
effectively workers can use available 
opportunities to participate in improv- 
ing their work environment. It is for 
this reason also that the Norwegian 
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are actively demanding greater partici- 
pation in the area of technological 
change. New technologies have obvious 
significance for both health and safety 
and job and organization design. As 
unions and workers begin to participate 
directly in this vital area, they will 
become more aware of the choices 
presented by the technologies and 
they will begin to carefully examine 
the full consequences of these choices. 


Under closer observation, connec- 
tions between job design and health 
and safety should become more 
visible. At least one union in North 
America, the Communication Workers 
of America (CWA), has already begun 
to discuss the link between new 
technologies, job design and occupa- 
tional health and safety. The CWA 
policy on new technology and job 
pressures calls for the design of jobs 
that are varied, interesting and mean- 


ingful, and for the formation of work 
teams. 


The time has come to integrate the 
concerns labelled health and safety 
and those labelled quality of working 
life. For only if we begin to take a 

more holistic approach to work, will 
we be able to deal effectively with the 
increasingly complex and ever-changing 
problems facing the workplace today. 


Norwegian Worker Protection and 
Work Environment Act of 1977 


Section 12 


Planning the work. 


1. General requirements. 

Technology, organization of the work, working 
hours and wage systems shall be set up so that 
the employees are not exposed to undesirable 
physical or mental strain and so that their 
possibilities of displaying caution and observing 
safety measures are not impaired. 


Conditions shall be arranged so that employees 
are afforded reasonable opportunity for profes- 
sional and personal development through their 
work. 


2. Arrangements of work. 


The individual employee’s opportunity for self- 
determination and professional responsibility 
shall be taken into consideration when planning 
and arranging the work. 


Efforts shall be made to avoid undiversified, 
repetitive work and work that is governed by 
machine or conveyor belt in such a manner that 
the employees themselves are prevented from 
varying the speed of the work. Otherwise efforts 
shall be made to arrange the work so as to 
provide possibilities for variation and for contact 
with others, for connection between individual 
job assignments, and for employees to keep 
themselves informed about production require- 
ments and results. 


3. Control and planning systems. 


The employees and their elected union represent- 
atives shall be kept informed about the systems 
employed for planning and effecting the work, and 
about planned changes in such systems. They 
shall be given the training necessary to enable 
them to learn these systems, and they shall take 
part in planning them. 


Swedish Work Environment Act (1977) 


Chapter 2, Section 1 


The work environment shall be kept in a satis- 
factory state having regard to the nature of the 
work involved and the social and technological 
progress occurring in the community at large. 
Working conditions must be adapted to human 
physical and mental aptitudes. The aim must be 
for work to be arranged in such a way that the 
employee himself can influence his work 
situation. (Swedish Ministry of Labour, 1977 
Ch. 2, Sec. 1.) 


CANADA 
UPDATE 


QWL in the 
Atlantic 
provinces 


by Alan Lane 


An experiment in the Atlantic prov- 
inces to develop QWL facilitators has 
given birth to several innovative changes 
in work methods among government, 
industry and educational groups. 


The Work Improvement Training Pro- 
gram was begun in 1984 by Dalhousie 
University’s Institute of Public Affairs. 
Funded by Labour Canada, the project 
aims at increasing the number of 
people familiar with QWL concepts 
and their application. 


Eight organizations from Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward 
Island have been taking part in the 
program. The 25 participants repre- 
senting industry, government and educa- 
tion had to comply with basic criteria 
for acceptance: 


® strong support from their senior 
management; 


management representation by line 
managers able to effect change 
without prior approval within their 
own work groups; 


¢ attendance by a union representative 
within these work groups; 


¢ substitution of a worker representa- 
tive where an organization did not 
have a bargaining unit. 


An intensive one-week course in the 
principle of socio-technical systems 
_began the program. Subsequently, 
participants attended a two-day work- 
shop each month and in between 
were expected to develop and imple- 
ment a QWL change project in their 
work area. During the workshops, 
much time was spent by participants 
learning about the progress and difficul- 
ties of their individual QWL projects. 


ne 


QWL program developed at a food distribution warehouse. 


During the two-year period of the 
program several working examples of 
applied QWL have been developed. 

A municipality is revising its snow and 
ice clearing program in equal partner- 
ship with the union. In another case, 
members of a work group in a food 
distribution warehouse planned and 
carried out the move for an addition 
to the plant. Workers at a textile mill 
are designing new floor layouts for 
each of the units in the mill. 


The initial concept for the program 
was developed to deal with geography 
and population problems in the Atlantic 
provinces. The land mass is larger 
than Britain yet its two million people 
are scattered in small pockets. Unfor- 
tunately, the resource base of QWL 
expertise in the area is small, which 
ruled out direct consulting at individual 
work sites. The solution was to bring 
representatives to one location ona 
regular basis and use education/ 
classroom techniques. Core teaching 
and the consulting work has been 
done by five regular tutors, with other 
specialists flown in from other parts 

of Canada. 


The Work Improvement Training 
Program has proved extremely cost 
effective for a large, thinly populated 
area, according to Jack Dougall, 
assistant director of the Institute of 
Public Affairs and director of the 
Advanced Management Centre at 
Dalhousie University. 


The lessons learned in applying 
QWL, he says, have been outstanding. 


“An interesting dimension of the pro- 
gram is that it was set up as an action 
research project, with the intent of 
evaluating productivity, job satisfac- 
tion and attitudes both before and 
after the program. It is intended to 
write up the outcomes of these 
findings in the form of case studies, 
both of the program as a whole and the 
individual projects.” 
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Jack Dougall... lessons learned 
outstanding 
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Manitoba 
Workplace 
Innovation 
Centre 


by Esther Meisels 


The Manitoba government has 
introduced legislation to establish a 
Workplace Innovation Centre to help 
employers and employees deal with 
the impact of technological change. 
Employment Services and Economic 
Security Minister Len Evans will be 
the minister responsible for the centre, 
oroposed as an arm’s length agency of 


he province. 


I 
l 
Although a 14-member board, chaired 
alternately by business and labour, will 
determine priorities and direction for 
the centre, the provincial government 
sees the centre carrying out such 
nctions as: 


g with employers to encourage 
vorker participation and 

ent in implementing new 
ies, enhanced quality of 

y life, increased employee 
itment and improved produc- 


sonsulting (either directly or through 


technology. 
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Lightwaves 


Women are among the hardest hit by technological change. 


identifying appropriate resources) 
with employers and workers concern- 
ing the development of specific 
technological change projects; 


¢ developing an information base readily 
available to employers and employ- 
ees and encouraging networking to 
enable them to share experiences 
with technological change and work- 
place innovation. 


In his statement at the bill’s second 
reading, Evans said technological 
development “will impact on the skills 
we require and the methods by which 
work is organized.” The Workplace 
Innovation Centre is, he added, an 
attempt by the Manitoba government 
to “facilitate the process of change in 
a way that promotes an equitable 
distribution of the risks and rewards 
that come with technological develop- 
ment” in the province. The minister 


Michel Cloutier 


Older workers face major challenges in coping with the onslaught of advancing 


said the centre would “give full 
attention to those most responsible for 
and affected by technological change 
— those sectors of our economy which 
are changing most rapidly and those 
people who may be disproportionately 
affected, such as women and older 
workers.” 


The centre evolved from joint govern- 
ment, labour, business, education and 
community consultation initiated 

by Industry, Trade and Technology 
Minister Eugene Kostyra and then 
Minister of Labour, the late Mary 
Beth Dolin. It will be funded for its 
first three years by a $1.2-million grant 
from the Manitoba Jobs Fund. Of that 
amount, $500,000 will come from the 
portion of the fund contributed by the 
Manitoba Government Employees’ 
Association. 


The Workplace Innovation Centre 
reflects an important area of the 
Manitoba government’s technology 
strategy — the human aspects of 
technological change and considera- 
tion for: 


@ workers’ security; 


e the preservation of jobs and the 
creation of new opportunities; 


e fair working conditions, appropriate 
education, training and retraining; 


¢ the human dignity of being part of 
the process of technological change. 


In conclusion the minister stated: 
“The centre is seen as an opportunity 
to assist all Manitobans in capturing 
the benefits of technological change 
and thereby taking a lead role in 
integrating the social and technical 
aspects of technology.” 


what does this mean for the struc- 
ture of earnings? How are employ- 
ment and income to be equitably 
distributed? 


Economic 
Council looks 
at technological 
change 


by Tom Rankin 


¢ How are the policies and practices of 
employers and unions adapting to 
technological progress? What are its 
implications for the organization of 
work, systems of remuneration, and 
industrial relations? 


In 1984, the Economic Council of 
Canada initiated a major research 
program on the labour market impacts 
of technological change. Scheduled 
for publication in mid-1987, the re- 
search will examine such critical 
questions as: 


Of particular interest to OWL FOCUS 


¢ Does the statistical record bear out 
the contention of job loss in sectors 
that have rapidly adopted new 
technologies? 


e What are the technologies that are 
most likely to have major labour 
market effects in the future? 


¢ What effects will the introduction of 
new technologies have on the 
structure of the economy’s skill 
needs? What are the implications 
for education and training? 


e If the occupational structure changes, 
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Study will examine extent of job loss due to new technology. 


readers will be the findings concerning 
the extent to which technical innova- 
tions are accompanied by changes in 
the organization of work and the 
design of jobs. Data concerning this 
issue will be gathered as part of a 
questionnaire survey of 5,000 establish- 
ments and an in-depth analysis of a 

set of case studies. In addition, a 
review of the evolution of new forms 
of work organization in Canada and 
their future prospects will be carried 
out. 


University of Ottawa 


Videotape on 
worker 
participation 
by Tom Rankin 


A new videotape on the experience of 
four joint union-management efforts in 
Western Canada’s resource sector to 
develop innovative forms of worker 
participation has just been released. 
Titled The Challenge of Change, A 
New Deal at Work, the 30-minute tape 
was produced by Bert Painter for B.C. 
Research through a grant from Labour 
Canada. The four organizations 
involved are MacMillan Bloedel/IWA, 
Whonnock Industries/IWA (logging 
operations), Luscar Ltd./IUOE and 
Crows Nest Resources/IUOE (coal 
mines). The focus of the change 
efforts includes worker participation in 
operations planning, production prob- 
lem solving, improving health arid 
safety and designing jobs. For infor- 
mation about renting or purchasing a 
copy of the tape contact any regional 
office of Labour Canada or B.C. 
Research at 604-224-4331. 
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Conferences 
highlight QWL 


by Esther Meisels and Tom Rankin 


Two recent U.S. conferences demon- 
strate that quality of working life is 
proving to be a positive response to 
current economic, technological and 
social challenges facing American 
industry. The content and partici- 
pants at both conferences indicate not 
only a significant increase in QWL 
activity, but an increased commitment 
by labour and management to make 
QWL a way of life. Not surprisingly, as 
quality of working life enters a new 
phase in the U.S., some of the ground 
rules that guided early work organiza- 
tion efforts are being rewritten to 
relfect the changing times. 
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Ignatieff, a keynote speaker at the Indiana Governor's Conference. 


Bernie Lennon welcomes delegates at the Michigan conference. 


Productivity through work innovation 
was the theme of the Second Annual 
Indiana Governor’s Conference 

on Industrial Relations. Held in 


Indianapolis in March 1985, the con- 
ference was sponsored by the Indiana 
Labor and Management Council. 


The 400 participants were equally 
divided between labour and manage- 
ment, and almost all came from 
organizations active in developing 
new forms of work organization. Case 
presentations included Delco Remy/ 
UAW, LTV Steel/USWA and A & P 
Ltd./UFCW. Among the keynote 
speakers were Michael Maccoby of 
Harvard University, John Stepp, asso- 
ciate deputy undersecretary of Labor, 
Bruce Merrifield of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Nicholas Ignatieff 
from the Ontario Quality of Working 
Life Centre and Paul Strassman, vice 
president, Xerox Ltd. 


Each keynote speaker talked about 
the fundamental changes occurring in 
the world economy and what they 
mean for industrial relations and work 
organization. Accelerating technologi- 
cal change and intensified competition 
for both domestic and international 
markets are reshaping the relation- 
ships between producer and client, 
management and union, union and 
worker. 


This reshaping means a new economic 
order built on innovation — the con- 
stant development of new, high quality 
products and services, custom-made to 
meet clients’ sometimes unique needs. 
In turn, this calls for long-term rela- 
tionships satisfying to both producers 
and clients. 


Merrie 


Robin Campbell, United Mine Workers #1656, Edna Bell. Bell Telephone 


Company and Alan G. Hodgson, Civil Serv 


conference events. 


In the area of industrial relations, 
elaborate, rigid job classification 
systems (developed in response to 
scientific management) were said to 
be “out of synch” with the flexibility 
required by new technologies and 
specialized markets. Asa result, new 
flexible systems are being developed. 
Citing a recent study by an MIT group 
of researchers, John Stepp described 
Toyota's assembly plant in Fremont, 
California, where management and 
the UAW have reduced the traditional 
84 job classifications to four. 


In terms of work organization, the 
message from the conference was 
clear. Whereas in the past, efficiency 
meant workers doing simple, pre- 
scribed tasks, today, effectiveness 
depends on workers taking on com- 
plex responsibilities and exercising 
considerable discretion. The confer- 
ence case studies offered strong 
evidence of the payoffs resulting from 
this new relationship between worker 
and workplace. 


The second conference, Joint Labour- 
Management Efforts/Collective Bar- 
gaining, took place in Traverse City, 
Michigan, in June 1985. Attended by 
150 participants, the two-day event was 
co-sponsored by the Michigan Quality 
of Work Life Council and the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service. 
Bernie Lennon, deputy director of the 
Michigan Department of Labor, began 
the conference by outlining the extent 
of worker participation progress in his 
state: 94,000 workers in more than 90 
sites involved in QWL/EI programs, 
1,800 in 30 sites in quality circles, 
another 10,000 in various types of 
gains-sharing programs, eight active 
area labour-management committees 
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and three QWL centres. In addition, 
Lennon described the innovative 
organization design of GM’s Pontiac 
Fiero plant in Michigan — self- 
regulating work groups, quality control 
built into operator jobs and a highly 
participative decision-making process. 
This plant, according to Lennon, had 
received the highest quality ratings in 
the history of General Motors. 


Lennon's statistics were reinforced 
later in the conference through a 
presentation by Great Lakes Steel 
and USWA Local 1299. At Great 
Lakes, management and union have 
changed a narrow, experimental 
quality circle project into a broad- 
based, plant-wide strategy directly 
involving 1,300 employees. Several 
circles have evolved into semi- 
autonomous work groups, with cost 
savings in one area alone totalling $3 
million a year. Union and management 
have altered their collective bargaining 
system to allow for the ongoing nego- 


tiation of several items. This dramatic 
break with tradition allows for a much 
larger number of people to be directly 
involved in resolving the selected 
issues. Furthermore, the approach to 
resolving these issues - open, joint 
problem solving rather than close-to- 
the-vest bargaining — was chosen 
because of its contribution to develop- 
ing the worker participation program. 


The break with QWL tradition in the 
Great Lakes Steel case was reinforced 
by several keynote speakers. Neal 
Herrick of the Wharton School and 
Tom Rankin from the Ontario Qual- 
ity of Working Life Centre both argued 
that some of the accepted ground 
rules governing QWL efforts — volun- 
tary participation, no overlap with 
contract negotiations and administra- 
tion — are blocking the field from 
moving forward. Herrick called for 
including work design committee 
mandates, memberships and decisions 
in collective agreements. Rankin 
described Canadian cases where the 
contract and its negotiation and 
administration were designed to reflect 
the same principles and values under- 
lying the worker participation programs. 
Terry Mazany, representing Pima 
County, Arizona's highly successful 
public sector QWL program, called 
for redesigning the basic structures of 
organizations, not just adding on 
parallel systems like quality circles. 
Dick Dangin of the UAW said his 
union was now working with GM on 
the socio-technical systems approach 
to developing QWL. 


In conclusion, QWL appears to be 
gaining a firm foothold in the United 
States. However, continued growth will 
require the redesign of some accepted 


QWL practices. 
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Judith L. Strong, Director, Michigan Quality of Work Life Council, addresses 


delegates. 
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EUROPEAN 
REPORT 


Volvo Kalmar: 
ten years after 


by Tom Rankin 


When Volvo’s Kalmar plant started up 
in 1974, expectations were high. For 
the first time since the classical 
assembly line had been devised by 
Henry Ford, an automobile plant had 
been designed without a rigid machine- 
paced line for final assembly. In 
addition, the basic building block 
underlying the plant’s organization 
design was the semi-autonomous 
work group. The one person-one task 
approach of scientific management 
had been explicitly rejected. Not 
surprisingly, Kalmar generated world- 
wide attention. In fact, in the late 
1970s, one observer joked that the 
number of foreign visitors to the plant 
had made a significant contribution 
to Sweden's balance of payments. 


Now, a full 10 years after start up, a 
more complete assessment of the 
Kalmar experience has been published. 


Volvo Kalmar Revisited' represents 

the findings of a joint union- 
management research team. Their 
report outlines, for the first time, 
figures on the plant’s progress in terms 
of production volume, productivity, 
quality and other measures. In addition, 
results of an opinion survey are given, 
showing what the workers themselves 
think of Kalmar. Finally, the report 
describes how management and union 
have adjusted their own separate and 
joint structures to fit with the plant’s 
innovative socio-technical system. 

The bottom line, according to the 
researchers? “The Kalmar plant is a 
dramatic demonstration of the feasibil- 
ity of achieving extremely positive 
production results in an unusually 
favourable work environment.” 
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‘Published by the Efficiency and Participation Develop- 
ment Council SAF, LO, PTK, Stockholm, Sweden, 1985. 
ISBN 91 86920 00 6 
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Norway and 
Sweden: new 
technology 
agreements 


by Tom Rankin 


The effective regulation of the 
development and use of new technol- 
ogy through collective bargaining 

is a major challenge facing union and 
management in the Western world. 
Traditionally, collective agreements 
have been limited to dealing with 
procedural issues related to the intro- 
duction of new technology; clauses 
concerning information sharing, prior 
notification, consultation and protec- 
tion against changes in worker pay 
and status are quite common. However, 
such clauses generally apply to those 
already employed; they have only a 
limited impact on the long-term 
effects of new technology on the 


The basic building block of the Volvo Kalmar assembly plant is the 


semi-autonomous work group. 


amount and nature of work. 


One factor blocking a more compre- 
hensive approach to regulating tech- 
nology is the mismatch between the 
nature of the new technology and the 
nature of traditional collective agree- 
ments. The development of the former 
is often quite complex and rapid 

while the latter is better suited to issues . 
which are straightforward and rela- 
tively stable. In recognition of this, a 
new type of collective agreement has 
recently been negotiated by manage- 
ment and labour in Sweden and 
Norway. The origin and features of 
these national level agreements on 
“workplace and enterprise develop- 
ment” are described by Bjorn Gustavsen 
in his article Technology and Collective 
Agreements: Some Recent Scandinavian 
Developments, which was published in 
the August 1985 issue of Industrial 
Relations Review. 


According to Gustavsen, the explosion 
of new technologies and their inherent 
flexibility has dramatically increased 
the number of options on how work 
can be organized. Overall effectiveness 


ing Company 


Scandinavian agreements on new technology “emphasize resources of workers 
themselves.” 


is, in part, determined by work 
organization. Therefore, organizations 
that will benefit the most from the 
technological revolution are those that 
can experiment with a number of 
organizational forms in order to take 
the best from each. Futhermore, 

these organizations would be able to 
adjust their pattern of organization 
rapidly, enabling them to continually 
adapt to new technologies. 


The new collective agreements, which 
have been developed to handle this 
technological challenge, contain 
clauses on work organization, tech- 
nology and economic issues. Both 
agreements have been heavily influ- 
enced by the Norwegian and Swedish 
experience over the last 15 to 20 years 
with industrial democracy and quality 
of working life. For example, the 
Swedish agreement states that “in the 
event of technological change, a 
sound job content shall be the goal 
together with opportunities for em- 
ployees to increase their skills and 
accept responsibility for their work.” 


Of particular interest, is the way 
agreements are carried out at the level 
of the individual plant or office. Both 
agreements build on the idea of using 


the resources of workers themselves. 
According to Gustavsen, “the point is 
not to create large establishments of 
counter-experts to the experts behind 
present technological developments 
but to point at, and release, an 
alternative source of insight and 
competence.” In support of this thrust, 
funding and other resources are 
provided to enable the development of 
local joint union-management pilot 
projects and the building of networks 
in support of local developments. 


While it is still too early to assess the 
impact of these new agreements, 
Gustavsen does summarize their 
significance for the workplace in 
Scandinavia. First, they signal the 
explicit recognition by employers of 
the need to actively involve employ- 
ees in the development and introduc- 
tion of new technology. Second, they 
indicate the unions recognition of the 
need to further worker interest in a 
way which is consistent with demands 
for organization flexibility, change 
and innovation. Finally, the new agree- 
ments are one step in the redesign of 
traditional industrial relations systems 
to meet the demands of the new 
economic, technological and 

social era. 


Addison-Wesley Publishing Company 


AUSTRALIAN 
REPORT 


Democratization 
of work: 
a decade on 


by Alistar Crombie 


A second major wave of interest and 
activity in the democratization of work 
in Australia began gathering momentum 
in 1983. To assist in its development, 
research was carried out to distill the 
lessons of the previous decade. This 
research process was highly consulta- 
tive, involving many meetings, in all 
states, with unionists, managers, 
academics, public servants, consultants, 
and rank and file workers who had 
been personally involved in democrati- 
zation projects. 


From this process emerged several 
key points. The first is a new and 
tighter concept of workplace democ- 
racy, which differentiates it more 
precisely from organization develop- 
ment (OD) approaches. The former is 
an open-ended process, under bi- 
lateral (or multi-lateral) control, by 
which decision-making power and 
accountability are redistributed and 
secured. The latter are typically 
under the sole contro] of management. 
As a result, power distribution is not 
usually formalized if it is part of the 
OD aproach. 


The second point confirms self- 
managing work groups as the core 
strategy for democratizing work. 
However, these groups need to be put 
more firmly within a negotiating 
framework, the process under joint 
union-management control. 


In addition, the report resulting from 
the research draws an important 
distinction between worker partici- 
pation in managing the enterprise, and 
participation in enterprise govern- 
ment — planning and policy making at 
the board level. Collective bargaining 
is seen as a more appropriate and 
effective path to organizational democ- 
racy than electing workers to boards 
of directors. 
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Finally, the report notes that unions 
will need to further democratize 
themselves before they can play their 
full role in democratizing the work- 
place. 


For copies of the report titled, Future 
Directions in the Democratisation of 
Work in Australia, by A. Crombie, 

A. Davis, R. Cole and E. Davis, send 
$9.50 Australian to Mail Order Sales, 
A.G.P.S. GPO Box 84, Canberra, 
ACT, 2601. 


COMING 
EVENTS 


QWL: The State of the Art 


May 13, 1986 
Toronto 


Hosted by the Ontario Quality of 
Working Life Centre, this one-day 
conference will address some of the 
emerging issues in the QWL field. 
These include the links between QWL 
and collective bargaining, health and 
and new technologies. In 
addition, developments in the public 
and resource sectors will be discussed. 


satety, 
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For further information 
Huguette Viala (416) 965-5958 


contact: 


| Third National Labor-Management 


Conference 


May 28-30, 1986 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D.C. 


Sponsored by the Federal Mediation 
and Conciliation Service, this confer- 
ence will present approximately 30 
workshops focusing on a wide variety 
of issues related to labour-management 
cooperation. It will feature keynote 
speakers from labour, management 
and government, including Secretary 
of Labor William Brock. Previous 
conferences attracted more than 
1,000 management and labour partici- 
pants from the United States and 
around the world. 


For further information contact: 
Peter Regner (202) 653-5320 
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Human and Technological 
Development in Transition 


A Working Conference on the Implications 
of High Technology and Organization 
Design 


Sponsored jointly by The Tavistock 
Institute (UK), The Institute of Human 
Relations (Zurich), Berkeley Developmen- 
tal Resources Inc., Furst Consulting 
Limited and B.C. Research. 


June 8-14, 1986 


The Conference Centre, 
British Columbia 
Vancouver, B.C. 


This conference will focus on the 
difficulty of combining changing 
technology and its applications with 
the changing needs of people. In 
particular, the conference will address 
the question of designing organizations 
that can effectively integrate people, 
technology and ways of life. It will 
stimulate new and practical thinking 
about organizational options in techni- 
cal decisions, organizational structures 
and roles, and processes of transition 
and change. 


A unique feature of the conference is 
that Expo °86 will be used as an 
integral part of the conference 
environment and activities. As “back- 
ground,” Expo ’86 will provide a 
unique opportunity for highlighting 
the variety of high technology as well 
as technological change generally. As 
“foreground,” it will be part of the 
workplace from which the conference 
participants will try to derive a greater 
understanding of the impact of the 
accelerated technological transforma- 
tion on society. 


The conference will relate socio- 
technical Expo issues to central 
questions encountered by participants 
in their “home” situations and will 
explore the choices of effective 
strategies for dealing with them. 


From time to time, “business” will be 
suspended in order to review the way 
in which the conference and sub- 
groups are working. Talk-discussions 
will be introduced at appropriate times 
to ensure that the “learning from 
experience,’ as well as the ideas 
generated, are given a useful concep- 
tual framework. 


For further information, contact: 
Mary Natale, Conference Administrator, 
3508 Blue Jay Cres., Vancouver, B.C., 
Canada V5S 4E4 (604) 430-4821 


University of 


Organization Design and Redesign 
Seminar 


Of New and Existing Organizations 


Fall 1986 
Toronto 


Presented by the Faculty of Manage- 
ment Studies of the University of 
Toronto, this seminar is based on a 
socio-technical systems approach and 
will address some of the questions and 
design issues involved in developing 
and sustaining high commitment work 
systems. 


Topics covered will include how to 
secure senior management commit- 
ment, the changing role of supervisors 
and shop stewards, the impact on collec- 
tive bargaining, evaluation and planning 
for diffusion. In addition, there will be 
several case presentations by managers 
and unions actively involved in organ- 
ization design and redesign. 


For further information on seminar 
content, contact: 

Professor Harvey Kolodny 

(416) 978-2826 


For further information on registration 
or accommodation, contact: 
OISE Conference Office (416) 926-4711 


Socio-technical Analysis and 
Design Workshop 


An Introduction Through Field Study 


Fall 1986 
Toronto 


Presented by the Faculty of Manage- 
ment Studies of the University of 
Toronto, this workshop will provide 
instruction in socio-technical systems 
analysis and socio-technical design 
and redesign principles. Teams will 
collect data in selected organizations, 
conduct social and technical analyses 
on the data and prepare redesign 
proposals for their field sites. 


Field work will be supplemented by 
lectures, group discussions and a joint 
union-management case presentation. 


For further information on workshop 
content, contact: 

Professor Harvey Kolodny 

(416) 978-2826 


For further information on registra- 
tion or accommodation, contact: 
OISE Conference Office (416) 926-4711 
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BOOK 
REVIEWS 


Worker Participation and American 
Unions: Threat or Opportunity? 

by Thomas A. Kochan, Harry C. Katz, 
Nancy R. Mower 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology — 
1984 


by Esther Meisels 


The growth of QWL programs in 
North America has generated a great 
deal of debate and argument in the 
labour community on how new forms 
of work organization affect unions and 
the workers they represent. In Worker 
Participation and American Unions 
the authors have taken this debate out 
of the realm of rhetoric and have 
placed it within a framework of actual 
union experience. 


Early in 1982 Kochan, Katz and Mower 
were asked by the Industrial Union 
Department of the AFL-CIO to study 
the experiences of unions with worker 
participation programs. They surveyed 
and interviewed more than 100 union 
officers and 900 members; studied five 
different programs (including successes 
and failures) in the manufacturing, 
electrical, auto, print and meatcutting 
industries; reviewed the experiences of 
two major national unions in the steel 
and auto industries and interviewed 
several national union leaders. 


¢ the participation process means 
actual changes in work organization, 
leading to better job security for 
workers and improved economic 
performance for employers; 


tives must become involved in worker 
participation and must decide whether 
or not to amend their collective 
bargaining strategies to support the 
expansion and innovations of the 
worker participation processes. In 
particular, top union leaders need to 
accept “significant changes in work 
organization and compensation struc- 
tures and increased variability within 
previously standardized local contracts.” 
As for senior management, the authors 
believe they should “stand behind 
commitments to business strategies 
that preserve the employment base of 
the union.” 


© enough time passes for unions to 
demonstrate their contribution to 
improving members’ QWL experi- 
ences while, at the same time, they 
continue to deal effectively with 
bread and butter issues; 


¢ union leaders link their support for 
QWL to their broader collective 
bargaining strategies. 
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e e e SENIOR MANAGEMENT...SHOULD 
STAND BEHIND COMMITMENTS TO 
BUSINESS STRATEGIES THAT PRESERVE 
THE EMPLOYMENT BASE OF THE UNION. 
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The authors conclude then that union 
involvement in worker participation 
has had some significant positive 
results. They predict, however, that to 
ensure successful worker participation 
processes, unions will have to link 
those processes with collective bargain- 
ing. This will demand a fundamental 
change by unions of their current 
policies and practices. 


The relationship between worker partici- 
pation and collective bargaining is 

one of the key issues discussed by the 
authors. Although some local union 
officials saw the worker participation 
process as useful but only a limited 
addition to collective bargaining, others 
saw the process expanding and taking 
over several functions currently per- 
formed by collective bargaining. 


In this regard the experiences of the 
steel and auto industries are reviewed. 
The threat of economic collapse in 
these industries has prompted both 
management and labour to search for 
ways of reorganizing work, improving 
product quality and productivity and 
improving job security. As worker 
participation processes begin to address 
issues of cost, productivity and em- 


A COMPLETE SEPARATION OF WORKER 
PARTICIPATION FROM COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
IS NEITHER POSSIBLE NOR DESIRABLE. 


Data from the rank and file survey 

and the review of the five cases 
suggested that, overall, worker partici- 
pation processes can have a positive 
effect on workers jobs and on their 
evaluation of union performance. This 
effect was found to be greater where 
several conditions exist: 


¢ the union serves as a visible joint 
partner in the process; 


ployment security, it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to draw aclearline 
between those processes and collective 
bargaining. In fact, the authors con- 
tend that, over time, a complete 
separation of worker participation 
from collective bargaining is “neither 
possible nor desirable.” 


The authors believe that national 
union leaders and corporate execu- 


Glen Watts, 


“I believe that for QWL to be effective 
in the long run, it must become not 
just a worker ‘program, ' but a part of 
values and relationships at all levels. 
That applies not only to management 
but also to the union...” 


CWA president (Ret.) 
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Beyond Mechanization 
by Larry Hirschhorn 
MIT Press, Cambridge, Mass. 1984 


by Tom Rankin 


“Robots can’t run factories. The com- 
mon notion that computers eliminate 
the need for human skill and judgment 
is wrong.” 


This is the startling conclusion reached 
by Larry Hirschhorn in his best-selling 
new book Beyond Mechanization. 

The author traces the transition from 
rigid mechanical production methods 
to flexible computer-aided systems and 
maps out the implications of this 
transition for organization design. 
These new systems, he argues, cannot 
be programmed to handle all con- 
tingencies. Furthermore, computers 
integrate the parts of the production 
flow into a virtual continuous process. 
Workers must, therefore, understand 
the entire production process so that 
they are ready to respond quickly to 
unpredictable mishaps. As products 
and production processes change and 
specialized markets replace mass 
markets, workers must also contribute 
to the ongoing development of produc- 
tion systems. 


The new technology does not deskill 
workers... but our historical models of 
skill and the skilled worker are 
insufficient. 


ann 


Larry Hirschhorn 


There is no perfect or final production 
system. Workers must learn as the 
system evolves. In fact, new technol- 
ogies, Hirschhorn states, create a work 
setting in which the worker’s capacity 
to learn to adapt and regulate the 
evolving system is central to enhancing 
organizational performance. 


Adaptive organizations, based on 
people’s capacity for ongoing learning, 
are a hallmark of quality of working 
life. Not surprisingly, Hirschhorn, in 
identifying the best working model of 
how to match technology and people, 
reviews the experience of several 
“high tech-high QWL’ plants. These 


Learning ability is becoming more 
important than past training. 


plants are designed according to the 
principles and concepts of socio- 
technical systems thinking. They 
explicitly reject the scientific manage- 
ment of a Tayloristic approach to 
organization design — simple jobs, 
hierarchies of management and the 
rigid separation of thinking and doing. 
Instead, these plants are character- 
ized by self-regulating teams, flat 
organization structures and challeng- 
ing roles for all. These innovative 
plants are all successful in meeting 


Technology cannot replace the need for human skill and judgment. 


the needs of both people and the 
technology. 


However, with this success comes a 
unique set of “problems.” These in- 
clude the need for a new concept of 
skill and the difficulties involved in 
redesigning career paths so managers 
(as well as workers) learn to work in 
teams and are promoted for the 
quality of their teamwork. These 
problems must be addressed if the 
benefits of new technology are to be 
fully realized. 


The very character of post-industrial 
work... increases the significance of 
group processes. 


Beyond Mechanization concludes by 
identifying other factors which may 
prevent us from reaping the benefits 
of high technology. As Hirschhorn 
states, his book, while drawing on the 
current practice of a few organizations, 
describes a potential system of tech- 
nology and work; it does not estimate 
the likelihood that such a system will 
fully emerge. The new technologies 
suggest some parameters within which 
work design choices are and will be 
made. However, social and political 
forces will also shape which choices 
are pursued. 
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EDITORIAL | 


Producing an issue on a single theme 
is arisky venture. There is bound to 
be some overlapping of ideas about 
the subject at hand. Certainly there 
are many common threads in this 
compilation of articles and interviews. 
But the subject of new technology in 
relation to both the social and techni- 
cal dimensions of organizational 
change invites discussion from a 
variety of perspectives. 


Hans van Beinum’s lead-off article 
provides a historical and conceptual 
context in which to situate the new 
technology of today, pointing to likely 
trends and voicing some concerns 
which are echoed in various ways by 
the pieces which follow. Peter War- 
rian speaks of the enormous changes 
that are occurring in technology, in 
markets and in world trade. To find a 
successful way to do business in a 
changed world, Warrian argues, the 
relations between management and 
the employee must change; he warns 
of the danger of the present emphasis 
on cost-cutting at the expense of 
genuine workplace reform. Keith 
Newton points to some of the recent 
research done at the Economic Coun- 
cil of Canada on the labour market 
consequences of technological 
change, and stresses the importance of 
an imaginative blending of techno- 
logical objectives with human needs. 


Ursula Franklin cautions us about the 
negative impact that technology can 
have on people’s lives, both at work 
and away from work, and she speaks 
of how crucial it is to intervene at the 
design stage if we are to develop 
technology which liberates rather than 
controls. The panel discussion 
reflects a wariness about the effects of 
technology on women at work. While 
the new technology gives us the 
potential to create dramatically better 
jobs, the reality is too often further 
isolation and no more pay, without 
more control over one’s work life. 


Sweden has always been in the 
forefront of experimenting with ways 
to maximize technical efficiency and 
human choice; Jacquie Mansell’s 
overview of the Development Pro- 
gramme brings us up to date on some 
recent projects there. In Australia, 


Merrelyn Emery’s involvement in 
workshops to examine repetitive strain 
injury among public service workers 
reaffirms her belief in the necessity of 
broad participation in planning and 
decision-making for the successful 
implementation of technology. 


Here at home, new technology is 
gaining greater prominence. From the 
perspective of people actually operat- 
ing new technology, perhaps the 
single most important initiative is 
Labour Canada’s Technology Impact 
Programme and its predecessor, the 
Technology Impact Research Fund, 
which have made possible extensive 
studies of technology’s effect on 
workers and the workplace. We are 
pleased to include an excerpt from the 
Canadian Auto Workers’ study, as 
well as brief accounts of three others. 


While in some ways new technology 
is like old technology, the magnitude 
of its power to integrate time, space 
and tasks will make its impact vastly 
more pervasive. In Canada we have 
hardly begun to feel that impact, or to 
think about the issues it raises. We 
need a public policy founded on 
informed public debate about how 
best to ensure a fair distribution of 
technology’s cost and benefits. In 
concentrating on the importance of 
democratic workplaces to the effective 
and equitable implementation of new 
technology, this issue of FOCUS 
makes a timely contribution to that 
debate. 


Cover photo: Bo Elfving 


A French translation of this issue of 
QWL FOCUS is available free of 
charge upon request. 


New Technology and 
Organizational Choice 


by Hans van Beinum 


Introduction 


At present we are faced with two 
radical shifts which are taking place 
simultaneously: the development of a 
new organizational paradigm and the 
emergence of a new technology. In 
this discussion we will focus on some 
of the general aspects of this relation- 
ship between new forms of work or- 
ganization and the new technology, 
and the importance of understanding 
technological renewal in the context 
of organizational renewal. A brief 
review of the relationship between 
work organization and technology 
since the beginning of the industrial 
era will clarify how crucial this 
relationship is. 


Dr. Hans van Beinum 


The first phase of industrialization in 
18th century England was the transi- 
tion from a cottage industry to the 
“factory system” of work organiza- 
tion. What chiefly distinguished this 
new way of working was the detailed 
division of labour that enhanced the 
role of semi-skilled workers at the 
expense of the multi-skilled crafts- 
men, and created a new class of 
unskilled labour. 


Emery explains how the first phase of 


industrialization did not emerge on the 


back of any particular technological 
revolution and certainly not on the 
back of the steam engine. The indus- 
trial system was made possible by the 
factory system — a form of work 
organization, not a new technology 
(1). It provided the seedbed, however, 
for the technological development of 
the next phase, which involved the 
application of steam power to factory 
machinery. It is important to under- 
stand that the new principles of the or- 
ganization of labour had appeared 
before the new steam technology was 
captured by the socio-economic and 
political powers of that time (1). Fhis 
second industrial phase emerged with 
the firm acceptance of the new 
principle of organizing work (i.e. the 
factory system), which became the 
guiding principle for the design of 
production systems for all the suc- 
ceeding phases until today. 


The next technological revolution, 
which took place about one hundred 
years later, began with the spread and 
application of electricity, the develop- 
ment of petrochemistry, and the rapid 
growth of the transport sector. These 
technologies formed the bases for the 
development of a new social and 
economic order, often called Fordism, 
which has come to dominate our 
culture in the last fifty years. Its main 
characteristics were the connection 
between mass production, based on 
the principles of scientific manage- 
ment, mass purchasing power, and 
social security. The main groups 
involved in regulating this socio- 
economic order were the mass produc- 
tion industry, the mass organized 
worker’s movement in the form of 
trade unions, and the polity, in which 
the various parties determined social 
policy in the democratic parliamentary 
systems. That this relationship 
between the design principles of work 
organization, socio-economic infra- 
structures and technology has been 
played out in different ways in differ- 
ent parts of the world — the U.S., 
Europe and Japan — is an indication 
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that simple technological determinism 
does not exist (2). 


Today we find ourselves in the midst 
of another technological revolution, 
this one formed by the new core 
technologies of micro-electronics, 
biotechnology and new materials. 
The societal implications of these 
technologies are complex and have 
not yet crystallized, and thus are only 
visible to a limited extent. The 
various interdependencies on both 
micro and macro levels are shifting 
and consequently the present regulat- 
ing socio-economic and political 
structures are in transition. 


It is becoming clear, however, that the 
new technologies are not just another 
technological step forward in the 
series from water-powered looms, 
steam-driven hammers, electro- 
mechanics and petrochemical proc- 
esses. As Emery pointed out, we are 
dealing not with a phase change in the 
old system, but with a system change 
a change resulting from the con- 
junction of the new technology and 
the emergence of a new organizational 
paradigm (1). This paradigm, with its 
design principles based on the mul- 
tiple capabilities of people, integrates 
the democratization of work and 
organizational performance. 


We are now experiencing a radical 
shift in which the technology will 
magnify and extend the meaning of 
the new forms of work organization. 
This shift will revolutionize the 
interface between people and ma- 
chines, and people and knowledge (1). 
What the new organizational para- 
digm and new technology have in 
common is that both are based on the 
release of human capabilities. This 
makes the present technological 
revolution, at least potentially, a 
“knowledge” revolution. 


The New Organizational 
Paradigm 


Technology is as old as mankind. For 
millions of years humans and their 
ancestors have been using technology. 
The earliest example is probably the 
use of stones as a device for scraping 
and cutting. Without some form of 
technology it is virtually impossible to 
engage in work. Conversely, we 


cannot understand or explain a tech- 
nology without knowing what kind of 
work it makes possible. From an 
existential and practical point of view 
therefore, technology is not a thing but 
a relationship. The relationship 
between people and their artefacts. 


All technologies are tools and have 
meaning only when being used and 
controlled by people. Introducing a 
new technology means introducing a 
new relationship, and managing 
technological change means managing 
a relationship which is changing. 
Understanding work as a relationship 
between people and their tools takes 
on a special meaning when we con- 
sider this relationship on the organiza- 
tional level. This is because the 
effectiveness of the organization 1s 
determined by the way in which the 
organization is able to manage two 
types of highly inter-dependent rela- 
tionships: 


¢ the relationship between the organi- 
zation and its various environments 
(i.e. the open system characteristics), 
and 


¢ the relationship between people and 
technology (i.e. the socio-technical 
system). 


As our world becomes increasingly 
complex, unpredictable and turbulent, 
the demands made on organizations 
for active adaptation, flexibility and 
ongoing learning are becoming very 
high indeed. Organizational perform- 
ance, and in many cases organiza- 
tional survival, depend on the ability 
to respond to these demands and to 
manage continuous change. However, 
the capacity for organizational flexi- 
bility, adaptation, and learning resides 
in an organization’s human resources. 
Therefore, the principles and practices 
of job and organizational design will 
determine whether this organizational 
capacity can be mobilized and sus- 
tained, and consequently, whether or- 
ganizational efficiency and effective- 
ness will be achieved. 


The Choice of Design Principles 
There are only two basic design 
principles for adaptive systems. The 


choice is with regard to the way an or- 
ganization designs redundancy into its 
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system. Unless an organization has a 
certain amount of over-capacity, or re- 
dundancy, it does not have the flexi- 
bility, it cannot generate the variety, 
and it does not have the ability to self- 
organize, all of which are necessary to 
enable it to adapt to its environment. 
Organizations need redundancy in 
order to survive. 


The choice — between redundancy 
of parts or redundancy of functions — 
represents a choice between two quite 
different value systems. 


In the first option people have nar- 
rowly specialized individual tasks, and 
are being used as uni-functional 
components, as replaceable parts of a 
machine. The basic building block is 
formed by the one person - one task 
structure. Working from this design 
principle, special parts have to be 
added to the system for the purpose of 
control, and to back up or replace 
parts whenever they fail. It creates a 
typical bureaucracy, that is, a rigid, 
highly stratified, multi-level, and 
hierarchical system. It reveals a 
mechanistic view of organization. 


The second option, redundancy of 
functions, recognizes the multiple 
capabilities of people and gives people 
more complex roles. Instead of spare 
parts being added to the system, 
additional functions are developed in 
each of the operating parts (i.e. 
people). Each person is thus able to 
perform a range of functions. People 
have the opportunity to be actively 
involved in the affairs of the 
workplace and to develop their ability 
to handle a wide range of responsibili- 
ties. Developing a worker’s capacity 
to handle a wide range of roles 
increases variety for both the organi- 
zation and the individual workers, and 
creates the conditions for self-regula- 
tion. The building block in this type 
of organization is not the one person - 
one task structure, but the self- 
managing group (see Figure 1). 


QWL is based on the organizational 
design principle of redundancy of 
functions, which integrates the democ- 
ratization of work and the economic 
performance of the organization. 

How redundancy is designed into the 
system — whether as parts or as 
functions — will determine the nature 
of the relationship between people and 


technology which forms the basis for 
job and organizational design. 


Organizations are Socio- 
technical Systems 


Organizations must not only be 
understood as adaptive (i.e. open) 
systems but also as socio-technical 
systems. The concept of the socio- 
technical system, which was devel- 
oped thirty years ago by the Tavistock 
Institute, arose from the consideration 
that any production system requires 
both a technical organization (i.e. 
equipment, material, and process lay- 
out), and a social system which 
creates and governs the relations 
among those who carry out the neces- 
sary tasks. 


How these two systems are inter- 
related is crucial for releasing the 
potential effectiveness of the organi- 
zation. The social and technical 
systems are interdependent and 
basically complementary. If we 
design and manage the work situation 
so that the social system and the 
technical system are interrelated in the 
highest possible complementary way, 
we can achieve a joint optimization of 
the two systems, and thus of the 
functioning of the organization as a 
whole. 


If, however, technical systems are not 
translated into tasks in a way which is 
in accordance with human needs and 
characteristics, we will create organi- 
zations which will function far below 
their potential level of effectiveness. 
Similarly, if we arrange the social 
system without due regard for the 
demands and characteristics of the 
technical system, we end up with an 
ineffective and inefficient work 
organization. Redundancy of func- 
tions is therefore the obvious and 
logical choice in view of the system 
characteristics of the organization. 


The basic questions with regard to any 
work organization are therefore: 


* what are the critical requirements of 
the technology, and 


e what are the characteristics of the 
human system? 


The challenge lies in matching people 
and technology. 


Figure 1: 


The shift from an old to a new form of work organization 
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Characteristics of the old paradigm 


* redundancy of parts 


* emphasis on external coordination and 
control 


* fragmented socio-technical system 


* technological imperative — man as 
extension of machine, a commodity 


* organization design based on total 
specification 


* maximum task breakdown, narrow skills 


* building block is one person - one task 


* alienation 
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Organization structure according to new paradigm 
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Characteristics of the new paradigm 
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* redundancy of functions 


* emphasis on internal coordination and 
control 


* joint optimization of socio-technical 
system 


* man is complementary to machine and a 
resource to be developed 


* organization design based on minimum 
critical specification 


* optimum task grouping, multiple broad 
skills 


* building block is self-managing group 


¢ involvement and commitment 
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Figure 2: Socio-technical system characteristics 
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The Social System 


Our understanding of the characteris- 
tics of the human resources is a first 
prerequisite for being able to design 
jobs and organize work effectively. In 
this connection two sets of character- 
istics are pertinent to the organization 
of work: 


* people have multiple capabilities; 
they are a resource to be developed, 


¢ people have social and psychological 
requirements of their work situation in 
addition to those usually specified in a 
contract of employment (i.e. other 
than wages, hours, safety, security of 
tenure, etc.). 


Competence and commitment are 
interdependent and mutually reinforc- 
ing characteristics of people. They 
make the new technology work, but at 
the same time they are highly depend- 
ent on the nature of the job and the 
quality of the work environment. 
Social and psychological needs 
pertaining to work are now recognized 
as key principles of job design and in- 
clude: 


* adequate elbow room, an opportu- 
nity to be involved in the decision- 
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making affecting one’s job; 
* opportunities for learning; 
* an optimal level of variety; 


¢ conditions where workers can and do 
get support and respect from their 
fellow workers; 


¢ a sense that one’s work is socially 
meaningful, and 


¢ a desirable future. 


The basic building block of organiza- 
tions designed according to the 
principles of joint optimization of the 
socio-technical system is the semi- 
autonomous or self-managing group. 
This group collectively has the 
responsibility and the skill to manage 
a set of interdependent tasks which 
together form a natural whole. 


Human dignity and organizational 
performance are two sides of the same 
coin. 


The Technical System 


The next step in the process of design- 
ing the socio-technical system accord- 


ing to the principle of redundancy of 
functions (i.e. the joint optimization of 
the two systems) is to identify the 
demands arising from the technology. 
The organizational design is greatly 
influenced by the range of choices 
offered by the particular technology. 
Every socio-technical system has 
therefore to discover its own level of 
joint optimization. 


Each technical system can be charac- 
terized along a number of dimensions 
which include: 


¢ the natural characteristics of the 
material being transformed or fabri- 
cated, e.g. the tensile strength of 
cotton in textile mills, or the accuracy 
and correlation of data in information 
processing systems. 


¢ the level of mechanization or auto- 
mation. This is the most important 
dimension. Changes in the level of 
automation will inevitably effect 
changes in the other dimensions. For 
instance, when powerful machines 
make the difference in hardness of 
coal less relevant or when, as a result 
of the application of micro-electronic 
controls, the job shifts dramatically 
from attending and controlling a 
machine to intervening in an auto- 
mated system only when conditions 
become destablized. 


ethe unit operations (steps) required 
to complete the various changes in the 
production process and the natural 
grouping of these units into phases of 
production. This dimension requires a 
lot of attention as it plays an important | 
role in identifying the most natural 
boundaries of the technical system and | 
thereby will indicate the appropriate 
contours for the various socio-techni- 
cal units. The unit operations allow 
one to determine the various “whole 
tasks” which form the areas of respon- 
sibility for the self-managing groups. 


ethe degree of centrality of the differ- * 
ent production operations. Not all 
tasks in the production process are of 
equal importance, i.e. central to the 
outcome of the process. There are dif- 
ferences in the degree of effort or skill 
required. 


ethe immediate physical setting such 
as temperature, noise, dust, dirt, etc. 


*the spatio-temporal dimension of the 
production process. The spatial layout 
and the spread over time, such as 
operations being carried out simulta- 
neously or sequentially, will influence 
coordination, mutual support and 
interpersonal contact. 


*the maintenance operations include 
tasks needed to maintain the condi- 
tions required by the production 
process. 


ethe supply operations constitute 
another major set of tasks that seek to 
maintain a planned rate of production 
in the face of variations in the import 
and export of materials and informa- 
tion to and from the external environ- 
ment (3). 


Each technical system has its own 
distinct profile of characteristics. 

Each makes its own particular set of 
demands on the social system, but also 
provides its own specific range of op- 
portunities for meeting the social and 
psychological needs people bring with 
them to the workplace. (Figure 2) 


Although the distinctive features of 
the overall technical system are 
affected by all the above dimensions, 
they are increasingly determined by 
the level and extent of automation. 
The degree of automation influences 
all other technical dimensions. Conse- 
quently it has a great impact on the 
characteristics of the socio-technical 
system and thereby on the range of or- 
ganizational choice. 


All work requires both energy and 
information. These must be provided 
by people or by a substitute for 
people, a machine. Whenever human 
attributes are transferred to a machine, 
that machine has taken on an “order” 
of automation. The more human att- 
ributes performed by a machine, the 
higher is its level of automation (4). 
These attributes can be ordered from 
the transfer of energy (i.e. power 
tools) and dexterity (semi-automatic 
devices) to the transfer of evaluation 
(of multiple judgements such as by 
means of computer-controlled produc- 
tion) and certain kinds of learning 


(computers which are able to pro- 


gramme themselves). (Figure 3) 


Figure 3: Levels of automation 


Human attributes transferred 
to machines 


Examples 


None Does not replace human Shovel, knife, pliers, axe, typewriter. 
energy or basic control. 

Energy Muscles are replaced by Electric hand drill, spray gun. 
the basic machine function. 

Dexterity Completes an action when Pipe threading machine, radial drill. spray 
initiated by an operator. gun. 

Diligence Carries Out routine instruc- Engine production lines: self-feed press 
tions without aid by man. lines; automatic copying lathe. 

Starts cycles and repeats 
actions automatically. 

Judgement Measures and compares Feedback from product: sizing grinders; 
result to the desired size or size-controllled honing machines. Posi- 
position and adjusts to mini- tional feedback: pattern tracing flame 
mize any error. cutter; tape controlled machines. 

Evaluation Is cognizant of multiple Rate-of-feed cutting; maintaining pH: 
factors on which machine or turbine fuel control. 
process performance is 
predicated, evaluates and 
reconciles them by means 
of computer operations to 
determine proper contro! 
action. 

Learning Machine sets up and tries Utilization of intercity telephone circuits, 
subroutines, based on the sophisticated elevator dispatching; 
general programme. By mechanical "maze running rat." 
remembering which actions 
were most effective in 
obtaining the desired 
results, the machine "learns 
by experience." 

Reasoning Ability to forecast trends, Sales prediction, weather forecasting, 
patterns and relationships, "champion" chessplayer, actuarial analy- 
from incomplete facts. sis. 

Exhibits "intuition" by going 
beyond available data. 

Creativeness The ability to originate Write music; design fabric patterns; write 
works to suit human tastes poetry? design products? create paint- 
and preferences. Not ings? create original automatic machines? 
copying, imitating, or 
following plans and 
instructions. 

Dominance _Governs actions of men, Science-fiction writers are talented in 


machines, and other 
systems. Acts as a "com- 
manding general." Machine 
is no longer servant but 
master. 


conjecturing such machines. 


i : Hall 
Adapted from George H. Amber and Paul S. Amber, Anatomy of Automation, Englewood Cliffs: Prentice ; 
196. Although aonbek and Amber produced their yardstick for automation more than 25 years ago and well before 
the explosion in microtechnology, their table has not lost its relevance. 
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Advanced technology is itself a requirement for developing the newest technolo- 


gies, such as the production of experimental gallium arsenide chips necessary for 


very high-speed integrated circuits. 


The New Technology 


When machines take over perceptual 
skills for monitoring and particularly 
conceptual skills for storing, process- 
ing and transmitting data, we are 
dealing with higher levels of automa- 
tion, the new technology of micro- 
electronics. 


The miniaturization of the computer, 
the rapid increase in computer power 
in conjunction with the dramatic 
reduction in the cost of computing, 
combined with the convergence of 
electronics, computing and telecom- 
munications, have created a tidal wave 
of technological innovation. 


The nature and speed of the develop- 
ments are illustrated by the fact that 
any home computer today, costing as 
little as $200, can outperform the first 
digital computer built in the U.S. in 
1946, which cost half a million 
dollars, weighed 30 tons, filled the 
space of a two-car garage, and con- 
tained 18,000 vacuum tubes, which 
failed on average at the rate of one 
every seven minutes (5). 


The information technology revolu- 
tion is epitomized in the pea-sized 
silicon chip, invented only in 1971, 
and the driving force behind robots, 
computer aided design (CAD), 
computer aided manufacturing 


(CAM), flexible manufacturing 
systems (FMS), computer integrated 
manufacturing (CIM), expert systems, 
and office automation. 


The diversity and ubiquity of develop- 
ments in micro-electronics, combined 
with the complex socio-political and 
economic interdependencies in any 
society, make the prognosis of the 
impact of the new technology com- 
plex and controversial. 


It has been said that “technological 
innovation does not proceed in a 
straight line. It weaves and bobs and 
lurches and sputters.” [6] Neverthe- 
less, a number of major developments 
stand out at present. They include: 


¢ the emergence of computer software 
as the leading part. At present the 
booming software industry is setting 
the pace of the information technology 
revolution. Three companies dominate 
the computer hardware market, but in 
the U.S. alone there are about 25,000 
software companies. 


¢ the remarkable rise of the personal 
computer which has placed computing 
power on desks in homes, offices and 
schools. The personal computer has 
thus unexpectedly become the basic 
building block of information technol- 
ogy. 
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¢ the race now on to build the next or 
“fifth” generation of computers, 
machines that exhibit artificial intelli- 
gence. It is proceeding in two direc- 
tions: a) towards an optical computer, 
and b) towards a neural-net computer 
which uses traditional transistors 
connected, however, in parallel as are 
the nerves in the human brain. Both 
promise much greater speed, the 
flexibility to reorganize the hardware 
through reprogramming, and a capa- 
bility called “pattern mapping” which 
is critical for such things as compre- 
hending speech and artificial vision. 


¢ the explosion of innovation in the 
whole area of interactive telecommu- 
nications. The merger of telecommu- 
nications and computer technologies 
has made possible the “intelligent” 
digital network in which information 
is handled by high-speed, digital 
transmission systems connected to 
electronic switching systems that are 
controlled by digital computers. It 
carries not only telephone calls but 
also a wide variety of other signals 
such as data communications, televi- 
sion, facsimile and teletype (5). 


The implications of these develop- 
ments for the structure and perform- 
ance of organizations are still unfold- 
ing. However, we can distinguish 
three general trends in new technology 
which will have a direct bearing on 
the design of organizations. 


First, the order of automation will still 
get higher, i.e. machines will become 
even smarter. 


Secondly, the new technology is 
becoming increasingly flexible, 
thereby enabling the organization to 
become more flexible in its turn. 
Multiple purpose machines will make 
it possible to produce a wide range of 
products in a single plant. Instead of 
the costly time-consuming process of 
retooling, there will simply be a 
change of software. 


Third, we will see increasing integra- 
tion of equipment and of information 
media, i.e. the integration between 
devices and services through the use 
of international standards. People and 
information will be increasingly 
connected across traditional bounda- 
ries! 


New Technology and 
Organizational Design: 
Some Concerns 


The relationship between new tech- 
nology and organizational design will 
be discussed from three perspectives, 
each one illustrating an area of 
concern. These perspectives are: 


* the necessity to understand the 
process of technological renewal in 
the context of organizational change 
and design; 


* the implications of technical integra- 
tion for job and organizational design; 


¢ the need for socio-institutional 
renewal. 


1. Understanding Technological 
Renewal in the Context of Organ- 
izational Change and Design 


Higher levels of automation, flexible 
technical systems and a dramatically 
increased integration of machines and 
information make up the profile of the 
new technology in the workplace. 
Redundancy of functions has become 
the built-in characteristic of the 
technical system. Therefore, the new 
technology will not work either effec- 
tively or efficiently unless it is linked 
to a social system which is flexible, 
adaptive and oriented towards ongo- 
ing learning — a system made up of 
people who are committed and able to 
handle a broad range of responsibili- 
ties. 


In short, new technology needs an 
organization which is designed and 
managed according to the values and 
principles of the new organizational 
paradigm. Technological and organ- 
izational renewal go hand in hand. 


However, the coupling of new tech- 
nology and organization design based 
on the redundancy of functions only 
becomes viable when there is a 
strongly sense of shared objectives 
and shared values. Corporate goals 
and values must be articulated in such 
a way that they clearly and publicly 
connect organizational objectives with 
the design principles of the new or- 
ganizational paradigm. Otherwise 
there will be insufficient common 
ground to develop effective policies 


and to motivate people to commit 
themselves to self-management. 


As a result of economic and social 
pressures, the last ten years have 
shown a steady and significant in- 
crease in new forms of work organiza- 
tion. One can expect that this process 
will be considerably accelerated since 
the demand for flexibility in the 
organization is now coming directly 
from the new technology. 


However, in spite of these strong 
trends and the power of their com- 
bined logic, there are some consider- 
able psychological and cultural 
obstacles which stand in the way of 
organizational renewal. The old 
organizational paradigm, still firmly 
anchored in our culture and in our 
socio-economic structures, is much 
older than scientific management or 
the industrial revolution, and reaches 
much further than the boundaries of 
the industrial organization. The 
megamachine, to use the metaphor 
Lewis Mumford employs to describe 
the old paradigm, seems increasingly 
inadequate to cope with the emerging 
characteristics of the new society, but 
it is still very strong indeed. 


The values underlying our organiza- 
tional structures are historically 
embedded in a broad societal context. 
Organizations cannot be changed in 
isolation from their environment. 
Organizational change of a fundamen- 
tal kind, such as the transition from 
the old to the new organizational 
paradigm (see Figure 1), is really an 
example of a societal change which 
takes place in the context of the 
organization. We are faced with a 
social ecological shift which cannot be 
reduced to a technical problem. 


Nevertheless, it is not uncommon to 
see a combination of new technology 
and old organizational paradigm, 
particularly in the area of office 
automation where the technology 
creates the opportunity to design jobs 
and organize the production process in 
such a way that workers are reduced 
to objects, replaceable parts of a 
machine. In those circumstances we 
have not used the unique opportunities 
which the new technology provides 
for the democratization of work. 
Instead, we have created conditions of 


alienation which will surpass even 
those of the assembly line. 


It is a matter of choice. Unfortunately, 
it is not difficult to create dumb 
organizations which consist of smart 
machines and which by definition 
need a long time to learn about their 
Own system characteristics. Artificial 
intelligence leading to artificial 
ignorance. 


2. The Implications of Technical 
Integration for Job and Organiza- 
tional Design 


In order to design jobs and organize 
work in such a way that they will 
jointly optimize the social and techni- 
cal systems, it is essential to identify 
the boundaries of the technical sys- 
tem. Only then is it possible to 
determine the whole task which forms 
the area of responsibility of the social 
system, i.e. self-managing group. 


However, the growing integration of 
the technical system makes it increas- 
ingly difficult to identify the technical 
system’s “natural” boundaries. With 
the integration of machines, comput- 
ing and communication, the existing 
boundaries will shift dramatically. 
What happens, for instance, when 
communication is reduced to process- 
ing information and the only connec- 
| tion between worker and organization 


Chips with everything . . . 
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is the one between the terminal and a 
central information unit? In the 
integrated office, it becomes possible 
to link up word processor, computer 
and telephone to such an extent that 
the natural boundaries of the technical 
system simply disappear. All workers 
can have simultaneous access to all 
information, are able to manipulate it, 
and are in direct and total communica- 
tion with each other (voice, image, text 
and data). In those circumstances the 
decision about what constitutes the 
whole task becomes primarily a social 
and political one. We can no longer 
make use of the technical system to aid 
in identifying the boundaries of the 
work group. At this stage of automa- 
tion, socio-technical system analysis of 
the traditional kind becomes obsolete. 


Shifts of a similar kind can be seen in 
manufacturing, where the integration 
of the technical system requires work- 
ers to have broad conceptual skills in 
order to do their job, which is to 
manage a system instead of attending a 
machine. The functional, physical and 
geographical boundaries between such 
activities as engineering, manufactur- 
ing, finance, marketing and R&D are 
also changing rapidlly. Not only are 
the internal relations being trans- 
formed, but the boundaries between 
the organization and its environment 
will be affected and have to be rede- 
fined. These processes of intra- and 
inter-organizational transformation 
and integration suggest that we have to 
review our understanding of organiza- 
tion. We have to take the emphasis 
from the noun, “organization” and put 
it on the verb, “to organize.” Rather 
than making decisions about finite 
structures, organizational design will 
become more a matter of being 
involved in the never-ending process 
of organizing changing relationships 
between systems. 


The criteria for the design of jobs and 
the organization of work have to come 
increasingly from within the social 
system, a development for which we 
are neither intellectually nor politically 
well prepared. The fact is that new 
technology will make organizations 
more dependent on their human re- 
sources. Consequently, the ability of 
the organization to deal with such 
questions as power, equity, learning 
and commitment will be crucial for its 
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effectiveness. Participative planning 
and design, with their emphasis on 
ongoing learning and development, 
form the cornerstones of a successful 
corporate strategy. 


3. The Importance of Socio-institu- 
tional Renewal 


Not only is there a strong link between 
technology and organizational design, 
but also between the resulting techno- 
economic system and the social and 
institutional systems in our society. 


The dominant old order, characterized 
by the connection between mass pro- 
duction and mass consumption, 1s 
being replaced by a new techno- 
economic system with a strong 
emphasis on flexibility, decentraliza- 
tion and diversification. In this shift 
from economies of scale to economies 
of scope, it seems inevitable that, cor- 
responding to the changes in the 
techno-economic sphere, transforma- 
tions on the socio-institutional level 
have to take place as well. 


The development of flexible and 
adaptive systems cannot and should 
not be limited to the micro level. The 
socio-political structures which were 
appropriate to maintain social stability 
in the old socio-economic order are 
not necessarily the right ones for 
dealing with the new techno-economic 
system. The rift between economic 
and socio-institutional development 
and the distinct possibility of growing 
social instability make it imperative to 
develop new forms of social regula- 
tion. It is obvious that one of the most 
urgent requirements is for a new 
social consensus, a New Deal, with 
which the majority of groups in 
society can concur. We require 
flexible new forms of governance 
which can be responsive to the variety 
and diversity of local needs. Consul- 
tative mechanisms between govern- 
ment, employers and labour play a 
major role in this transition, but in 
order to be effective these structures 
need to be flexible and adaptive as 
well. 


The integration of technological and 
organizational renewal cannot be 
sustained on the organizational level 
unless there is a parallel process on 
the macro level. Organizational choice 


and political choice are closely 
related. The most important challenge 
facing government and its social 
partners is the need for social innova- 
tion. In that respect the new organiza- 
tional paradigm, with its values based 
on direct participation and the release 
of human capabilities, will be an 
important compass in the search for 
new structures for an adaptive and 
compassionate society in turbulent 
times. 


' For an overview of the increasing 
interdependencies of the new 
technologies and their impact on the 
social system, see Hazel Kerwood's 
Working Paper (listed below) and 
her chart in this issue. 
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Changing Structures, 
Changing Strategies: 


by Peter Warrian 


I want to spend some time this morn- 
ing talking about QWL and productiv- 
ity in the light of what is happening in 
the industrial relations system in North 
America and in the economy gener- 
ally. First, I want to refer to some 
points made earlier to the effect that 
rather than a single model for us to 
draw on in addressing the issues of 
QWL and productivity, and the larger 
economic and industrial relations 
problems, there are in fact competing 
visions and agendas. Secondly, I 
propose to make some remarks about 
the prospects for revitalization of the 
industrial relations system and some 
comparative comments on trends 
within Canada and the United States. 
Thirdly, and mainly, I want to talk 
about the larger process of economic 
restructuring that I think will over- 
shadow all our efforts — not to the 
extent of foreclosing them, but in such 
a way as to provide the essential 
context in which we have to deal with 
work ecology, industrial relations, 
productivity, and collective bargain- 
ing. 


I shall begin and end by asking two 
basic questions, the answers to which 
will largely determine how we handle 
our future in the workplace and in the 
industrial relations system, if not in 
the larger economy. The first ques- 
tion, and it will seem like a very 
obvious one, is: Has the world 
changed? Change is, of course, 
evident everywhere, but among 
unionists and management there is 
widespread disagreement as to how 
deeply and in what directions change 


_ has been taking place. I think, for 


instance, that there is a tendency 
among the union leadership to believe 
that the world hasn’t essentially 
changed, that if we could only get rid 
of a few wacko monetarist economists 
and a few opportunistic right-wing 
politicians, we could return to the 
good old days of post-war business 
unionism. Likewise, there are manag- 
ers who still believe that if only they 
could crank down the wages and take 


back a few contract provisions, they 
could return to the good old days of 
watching the costs, sustaining their 
usual production, and pursuing their 
traditional prerogatives in the 
workplace. On the contrary, I think 
the world has changed for both parties. 
No-one has the luxury of a no-change 
position. 


oe Rt cl ae Se 
We have to use our culture, 
our institutions, to make sure 
that the ordinary worker 
benefits from the process of 
change. 
ee ae i ae ah 


The second question is: Is there an 
inherent conflict between economic 
efficiency and social equity? That is, 
are gains, whether in the workplace 
for individual workers’ rights or wage 
gains, inimical either in their very 
nature or in our present context to 
adapting to a restructured world 
economy, changing technology, 
changing markets? Do we have to 
forego social progress in order to sus- 
tain competitiveness and productivity? 


John Rankin, in his presentation on 
behalf of Northern Telecom, put 
forward what I would describe as the 
enlightened self-interest view of 
progressive management. He was 
quite explicit in talking about the pro- 
ductivity drive at Northern Telecom. 
The target they’ve used is 15% gain 
per annum. They pursue that target in 
a spirit of enlightened self-interest. 
Obviously they would like to make 
money; they would like to have a 
better workplace; they would like to 
have better conditions for their em- 
ployees; but the productivity drive is 
foremost. By his own admission, 
Northern Telecom does not have a 
single overall QWL programme. They 
do a number of things traditionally 
associated with QWL, with improve- 
ments in work ecology, improvements 
in the workplace, but only as part of a 
general drive to pursue productivity 


enhancement in a multi-faceted way. 
As an outcome, Northern Telecom has 
remained competitive and improved 
productivity, while repositioning its 
products and its facilities. Its Cana- 
dian workforce has been sustained at 
around the 21,000 level, as I under- 
stand the figures, but there have been 
casualties. On the equity vs. effi- 
ciency issue, John Rankin was quite 
explicit: while they could give some 
measure of income security, a guaran- 
tee of employment security could only 
come from the market. 


Reg Basken, of the Energy and 
Chemical Workers, spoke passionately 
from the values of humanism, social 
conscience, improvement and social 
progress which have been historically 
associated with the labour movement. 
But he did note the divergence of view 
between a union leadership perception 
of QWL as a means to improved 
productivity, and a management 
perspective perception of productivity 
enhancement as a means of securing 
long-term gains in QWL.. 


He stated the traditional union view 
that the concept of productivity, as 
encountered by workers at the bar- 


* First delivered at the Ecology of 
Work Conference in September 
1986, Peter Warrian’s address 
presents a Canadian perspective on 
changes in the world of work, and 
remains extremely relevant to the 
field. It has not been published else- 
where. 
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gaining table, is seen essentially as a 
speed-up — greater control and 
greater flexibility for management but 
not for workers. The Energy and 
Chemical Workers’ Union, like other 
unions in Canada, has agreed to QWL 
experiments where they did not try to 
end-run the union, where they have 
sought to treat workers as something 
other than just another factor of 
production, and where they have 
contributed to the development of a 
different relationship with manage- 
ment. Reg Basken spoke of the 
change that can come within existing 
collective agreements, provisions for 
seniority, work rules — the elements 
that were developed to protect work- 
ers against the arbitrary decisions of 
foremen in the 1930s — and he 
emphasized that we have to use our 
culture, our institutions, to make sure 
that the ordinary worker benefits from 
the process of change. 


A point on which both speakers 
agreed was that there is as yet no 
MODEL to be derived from other 
sources, there is no single model for a 
complex enterprise like Northern 
Telecom that would embrace all the 
initiatives and all the activities that 
might be advanced in the name of 
QWL. But I think that out of the 
interaction of those competing visions 
of managers and union leaders we will 
get the substance and the guidelines 
for our future. We have to draw on 
the strength of that interaction. 


There is a lot of talk at conferences 
like this about trust — much of it 
misplaced, in my view. For one thing, 
it personalizes the issue in a way that 
doesn’t particularly facilitate the 
process. For another thing, there is 
actually no shortage of trust, of a 
certain kind — trust that the collective 
bargaining process will follow its 
accustomed course. What we are very 
short on is risk-taking. And in dealing 
with potential changes in work 
ecology against the backdrop of both 
the established industrial relations 
system and the restructuring going on 
in the global economy, risk-taking, not 
trust, is going to be the key variable. 


Turning to the matter of the revitaliza- 
tion of the industrial relations system 
in North America, I want to draw on 
some remarks made by Bob McKersie 
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of the Sloan School of Management at 
a conference in Detroit earlier this 
year, and to comment on the relevance 
of those remarks to the Canadian 
situation. Among other points, 
McKersie proposed, first, that the 
unionized side of our society is 
currently faced with a fundamental 
challenge, both from foreign competi- 
tion and from the domestic policy 
mood. Secondly, that in the course of 
a basic shift in how we do things in 
the industrial relations system, some 
old ways of doing things have gone 
for good, but as yet we have no 
coherent concept of what will replace 
them. 


Risk-taking, not trust, is going 
to be the key variable. 


Thirdly, he argues that in the sphere of 
QWL initiatives there has been a 
significant reversal in the positioning 
of the unionized sector, in that many if 
not most of the new initiatives in the 
United States are now coming from 
the non-unionized sector, with the 
unions obliged to play catch-up. 

Much of what McKersie has to say 
seems to me important and true — for 
the United States. For Canada, the 
situation is different. 


To begin with, unionization rates in 
the two countries are dramatically out 
of sync. Contrary to whatever impres- 
sions may be gained from the U.S.- 
based media, unionization in Canada 
has never been higher (at 38 to 40%) 
and continues to grow. The figures of 
1951, which had unionization in the 
United States at about 37%, and in 
Canada at about 21%, have been 
almost exactly reversed. The funda- 
mentally different position of the 
labour movements in the two coun- 
tries has an important bearing on the 
future of developments in QWL. 
Furthermore, in Canada, some major, 
if not the foremost, QWL initiatives 
have taken place in unionized settings, 
such as the Shell/ECWU experiment 
at Sarnia. 


Another important difference has to 
do with developments in wage bar- 
gaining. Such developments will have 
a significant impact at the point where 
QWL interfaces with collective 


bargaining. Recent years have seen a 
pervasive disintegration of pattern 
bargaining right across the spectrum 
of unionized industry in the U.S., and 
the emergence of what McKersie calls 
“contingent compensation schemes.” 
This disintegration has arisen partly 
out of the breakdown of master 
contracts, but partly also out of the 
onset of concession bargaining. 


In Canada, however, these develop- 
ments have not occurred. Conces- 
sions have been rejected by the 
Canadian labour movement, some- 
times at the price of a significantly 
higher level of job losses. And since 
bargaining has always been more 
localized in Canada, there have not 
been master contracts on the same 
scale. Only in the mining industry, 
where wage rates are being linked to 
the price of metals for the first time, 
has there been any development of 
contingent bargaining — moving 
away from industry-wide patterns to 
settlements reflecting the dependency 
of the specific employer, even the 
specific facility — on international 
metal markets. Whether this will 
spread to other industrial sectors 1s 
anybody’s guess. 


Other changes that McKersie points to 
are clearly happening here as well. 
For example, the pursuit of new forms 
of participation by individual workers 
in the workplace, and by unions in or- 
ganized situations. Traditionally 
excluded from decision-making about 
investment and the overall strategy of 
the company, and excluded likewise 
from decision-making on the shop 
floor, the union has been restricted to 
a narrow middle ground of participa- 
tion. 


The new challenge for unions will be 
to find greater participation at the 
upper strategic level. This will most 
probably not entail any widespread 
representation on boards of directors, 
nor any large development of profit- 
sharing, but rather will involve greater 
informal participation by union lead- 
ership in strategic decision-making, 
mostly affecting job security and in- 
vestment decisions, as well as matters 
relating to trade and to government 
policy with respect to finance and 
allocation decisions. A constructive 
example in the Canadian context is the 


Canadian Steel Trade Conference 
which in the last two years has 
brought together the steel industry 
leadership, union and management, 
for the first time (see page 33 of this 
issue). The Canadian example be- 
speaks more hopeful progress in the 
future than relations in the American 
steel industry. 


In looking to a revitalization of indus- 
trial relations, McKersie’s piece is a 
hopeful one, especially in relation to 
the Canadian situation where a strong 
union presence can be taken as a 
given. Precisely because of that union 
presence, however, there is an inev- 
itable tension between a QWL agenda 
and the collective bargaining agenda 
— a tension usefully discussed in an 
article by Tom Rankin.' He argues 
that in the difficult process of adjust- 
ment two key ground rules for QWL 
must change, namely the rigid separa- 
tion between contract negotiation and 
administration and the parallel system 


Technology will always require skilled workers. 


approach to developing innovative 
forms of work organization, which 
unions inevitably find at least com- 
petitive, if not threatening. And he 
concludes by stressing the need for, 
and the inevitability of, the integration 
of QWL with collective bargaining. 
But if this integration is to be realized, 
it is important to consider some of the 
recent and current factors affecting the 
context of collective bargaining, and 
of QWL, and specifically the course 
and the terms of economic restructur- 
ing in our society. 


Has the world changed? And is there 
a conflict between equity and effi- 
ciency? For QWL, the world has 
changed. Even as recently as five 
years ago we talked about QWL 
against the background of three major 
currents of discussion: the first was 
the human relations critique of Taylo- 


| rism and scientific management, the 


dehumanizing of work as represented 
most graphically in the dominant 


There is an inevitable tension 
between a QWL agenda and 
the collective bargaining 
agenda. 


models of the industrial age, the steel 
mill and the auto assembly line. The 
second was the concern of unions over 
health and safety, which revived a 
direct concern for the nature of work 
that had been largely in abeyance 
since World War II, as unions’ 
attention had been focussed on wages, 
benefits, etc. The third impulse, 
certainly in Canada, came from the 
European experiments with industrial 
democracy. What links all three of 
these sources of QWL discussion is 
their appeal to idealism, and it is that 
idealism that distinguishes the im- 
pulses of the early period, the 1970s, 
from those of the present. 


Ontario Centre for Advanced Manufacturing 


Another change in the context of 
QWL discussions has to do with the 
business cycle. The international 
conference on QWL held here five 
years ago didn’t lay any major stress 
on the business cycle, and in retro- 
spect that was a mistake. As a factor 
in what happens to QWL, the business 
cycle is of crucial importance. With 
the recession of 1981-1982 Canada 
lost 20% of all its jobs in manufactur- 
ing; unemployment rates hit 12 to 
13%, and only very slowly inched 
down. A common managerial reac- 
tion to the recession was the “holy 
war” of cost-cutting, which led to 
reborn adversarialism, usually ex- 
pressed in terms of concession bar- 
gaining. On the part of the trade 
union movement, particularly in 
Canada, responses to the recession 
included a reaction against QWL. 
Most importantly, an effect of the 
recession itself was to undermine 
QWL initiatives by prompting senior 
management to regard QWL projects 
as expendable luxuries, frills to be jet- 
tisoned in the return to the hard 
adversarial positions of earlier days. 


fae eee oe 
There is always someone, 
somewhere in the world, who 
can underbid you, with 

enough starvation and repres- 
sion if necessary. 


Coming forward to the present, we 
can see how QWL and productivity 
discussions together are overshad- 
owed by the rhetoric of and preoccu- 
pation with international competitive- 
ness. Unless we define some very 
different directions, QWL will come 
to be seen once more as an expendable 
luxury, to be sacrificed this time to 
competitiveness, as it was earlier 
sacrificed to cost cutting. Workers 
everywhere encounter messages about 
the need to be internationally competi- 
tive, which usually means wage- 
competitive. At the same time, they 
know there is always someone, 
somewhere in the world, who can 
underbid you, with enough starvation 
and repression if necessary. 


Ironically, the short-term tactic of 
attempting to become the lowest cost 
producer in your established industry 


may often lead to a dead-end street. 
The really significant wage reductions 
of 50, 75, 80% that would fundamen- 
tally “clear” the market and re- 
establish traditional productivity are 
impossible to achieve. And the focus 
on short term cost-cutting breeds a re- 
sistance to innovation and provokes 
alienation of the workforce. To 
attempt to deal with the situation in 
terms of wage bashing and cost 
cutting is to fail to recognize that the 
world has changed. 


The world has changed. Recent 
literature has argued that we are 
experiencing a second industrial 
divide, a fundamental change in tech- 
nology, in markets, and in world trade 
that must fundamentally alter our 
assumptions about mass production 
and mass consumption that have 
prevailed since World War II. Econo- 
mies of scale and cost cutting — those 
equations don’t work anymore. In- 
dustrial bargaining has assumed those 
mass production models, and that is 
going to have to change as well. 


First of all, standardized mass produc- 
tion is migrating to the newly industri- 
alized countries. Secondly, there is a 
fundamental change in markets, such 
that the future for us will be in more 
segmented, specialized markets, 
higher value-added products on which 
the industrialized countries of western 
Europe, North America and Japan 
will tend increasingly to concentrate. 
The nature of production itself will 
change, moving to smaller or midsize 
facilities with more flexible produc- 
tion systems. There is a powerful 


The changes in market and 
technology mean that the key 
factor to success in the future 
will be . . . flexibility. 


message in this about change, dra- 
matic, painful change. The change in 
the nature of the markets, of trade, and 
of technology will be such that the old 
mass production economies of scale, 
the mass production approaches to 
work, and the mass production ap- 
proaches to industrial relations are all 
up for grabs. 


There is a hopeful message in all this, 
which is that we have a future in those 
specialized higher value-added 
markets with new forms of flexible 
production. It is possible for manage- 
ment and unions to define a common 
agenda out of this situation, and to 


find new ways to do business together. 


There will be a painful transition but 
the changes in market and technology 
mean that the key factor to success in 
the future will be, not just wage com- 
petitiveness, but flexibility. 


I will conclude by talking briefly 
about some new forms of economic 
production. While the drama and the 
pain of the great economic changes 
taking place in Canada are not readily 
apparent in Southern Ontario, which is 
insulated from the dislocations occur- 
ring in the forest industry, in mining, 
in industrial Cape Breton, in Sault Ste. 
Marie, the transformations in produc- 
tion are already visible here. Changes 
in production techniques in the auto 
industry herald changes all across the 
manufacturing sector. New competi- 
tive pressures, not only on price but 
on quality production, compel the in- 
troduction and diffusion of statistical 
process control (SPC) and of just-in- 
time delivery systems, production 
systems and inventory systems. 


Those two examples reflect the 
change in the markets and the changes 
in the technology, and they beg the 
question of changes in work ecology 
and labour relations. You can’t make 
SPC work, you can’t survive in just- 
in-time delivery, unless you change 
the relationship between management 
and the employee. No enterprise can 
survive in these new contexts and 
cope with these kinds of change by 
sticking with the old norms of indus- 
trial discipline, of top-down manage- 
ment, of costly supervision, of a lack 
of discretion on the part of operators 
and workers. The introduction of 
SPC, for example, absolutely requires 
that operators have the ability to shut 
down the assembly line at their discre- 
tion over quality issues. 


Such new techniques beg a different 
relationship in the workplace, a 
changed work ecology, and they can’t 
succeed without it. The secret of 
Japanese productivity is not in the 


technology — you can buy it, if 
nothing else — nor even in capital 
resources. The secret is that the 
quality is there the first time, as 
soon as it comes off the line, and the 
line virtually never breaks down. 
They organize around different rela- 
tionships with their employees, 
different discretionary powers, 
different work schedules. The 
current push in North America to go 
to three shifts a day, seven days a 
week, in order to be more produc- 
tive and competitive will probably 
have exactly the opposite effect. 

It’s just trying to drive the old 
system a little bit faster, abandoning 
set-up shifts, preventive mainte- 
nance shifts. The results are quite 
predictable; it will alienate workers, 
the machinery will break down. 


Where do the solutions lie then? Is 
it possible for us to find some new 
agendas and, quite bluntly, some 
new deals? We will have to look 
long and hard and creatively at new 


approaches to management’s rights and 
supervision, at industrial discipline. 
And unions will have to look at classifi- 
cation, work rules, job security and 
training. The challenge will be to find 
new flexible systems, but flexibility 
cannot mean, and will not be allowed to 
mean, simply greater flexibility of 
managers, of foremen, to throw people 
out on the street. These are the agendas 
that will arise out of the industrial 
relations system. They will necessarily 
have to be integrated with QWL initia- 


Unless we find some soft path 
solutions ... we will have no 
solutions at all. 


tives, and together they do speak to the 
large issues of competitiveness and pro- 
ductivity. Presenting them in this way is 
not an attempt to avoid the “hard eco- 
nomic issues” of competitiveness and 
productivity, but quite the reverse. 


The nature of work changes greatly as automation takes over production and inspection of seamles 


Unless we find some soft path solu- 
tions, solutions grounded in work 
ecology and QWL, to the hard eco- 
nomic problems, we will have no 
solutions at all, and we will be less 
competitive and less productive in the 
long run. It is only through the soft 
paths that we will achieve the so- 
called hard solution. 
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Technology and Jobs 


New Studies from the Economic Council of Canada Look at 
Labour Market Effects of Technological Change 


by Keith Newton 


Dr. Keith Newton 


From the talking cash register at your 
local supermarket to the celebrated 
Canadarm, new technologies affect 
our lives in some way. Technological 
change, of course, is nothing new. 
Throughout history it has been em- 
bodied in new products and processes 
that have profoundly affected human 
existence, sometimes for the better, 
sometimes for the worse. In Canada, 
in the late 1980s, we face a period of 
rapid technological advance that holds 
the potential to create new wealth and 
yield improvements in work and well- 
being. 


But concern is being expressed about 
the social implications of new tech- 
nologies, including their impact on the 
labour market. In particular, many 
Canadians share misgivings about 
what the new technologies mean in 
terms of jobs and income. Do the new 
technologies create or destroy jobs? 
Where will the new jobs be? Which 
occupations are threatened? What is 
happening to the quality of jobs and of 
our working lives? And if technologi- 
cal change is nothing new, why do 
such questions take on special urgency 
at this time? These are some of the 
general questions addressed in the 
Economic Council of Canada’s 
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Labour Markets and Technological 
Change (LABTECHS) project. 


One reason for urgency is the general 
economic climate in Canada. Produc- 
tivity gains have been impressive 
since the recession of 1981-82, but the 
unemployment rate remains high in 
some parts of the country and uncer- 
tainties remain concerning the pros- 
pects for freer trade. While it is clear 
that we must embrace new technolo- 
gies in order to be globally competi- 
tive, there are fears about possible 
employment effects. Second, the 
current wave of change is not only 
rapid, it is also pervasive: few peo- 
ple’s lives, at home or at work, are un- 
affected. Third, the impact of the new 
technologies is uneven: there are both 
winners and losers. Fourth, the very 
unevenness of the technological im- 
pact has crucial policy implications 
concerning adaptation and adjustment 
within and among specific job 
markets. 


Though many are concerned, few can 
agree on the likely nature, direction 
and magnitude of the technological 
impact. Pessimists maintain that we 
are caught up in a new wave of tech- 
nological change that is historically 
unprecedented in its rapidity and its 
impact. They see a frightening vision 
of displaced workers and deskilled 
and dehumanized jobs. 


Optimists draw upon the lessons of 
history to argue that compared to such 
innovations as steam, electricity, and 
the internal combustion engine, there 
is nothing awesome about the recent 
wave of innovations. They maintain 
that generally, in the past, the extra 
output created by new technologies 
has required enough labour to offset 
job losses. Adjustments have been 
necessary, but technology-induced un- 
employment has not been massive, 
pervasive or lasting. 


Clearly, there are important elements 
of truth in both of these viewpoints. 


Jobs are both created and destroyed by 
new technologies, and assessment of 
the overall net effect is extremely 
difficult. What is certain, however, is 
that the pace of technological advance 
in the coming years will not be uni- 
form across the sectors and regions of 
Canada. Differences in market envi- 
ronment, in the design of organiza- 
tions, and in institutional settings will 
determine the ease and rapidity with 
which the adjustment process takes 
place. In some areas there will be 
displacement of workers; in others 
there will be shortages of special 
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Table 1: Percentage of Establishments 
Reporting Organizational 


Innovations 
RS 
% 
Renumeration Innovations 29 
Profit Sharing 21 
Productivity Gain-Sharing 7 
Pay-for-Knowledge 5 
Work Organization Innovations 31 | 
Job Sharing 7 
Job Enlargement/ 
Rotation/Enrichment 18 
Semi-Autonomous Work Groups o 
Quality Circles 10 
Joint Decision-Making 35 
Labour-Management Committees 26 
Other Joint Problem-Solving lz 


| 


Source: Working with Technology, 
Economic Council of Canada, 1986. 


skills. In short, change brings disrup- 
tion and imbalance, as well as growth 
and opportunity. Thus the new tech- 
nologies pose a double challenge to 
policy makers: first, to realize effi- 
ciently their potential, and second, to 
distribute equitably their benefits and 
their costs. | 


For such reasons the labour market 
consequences of technological change 
are clearly important. It is disturbing, 
therefore, that while these have 
received close analytical attention in 
the United States and Europe, there 
has been a dearth of systematic, 


comprehensive, empirical work on 
this subject in Canada. The defi- 
ciency is redressed by the recent 
publication of the findings of the 
Economic Council of Canada’s 
LABTECHS project. An overview of 
the research and principal conclusions 
may be found in the short consensus 
statement entitled Making Technol- 
ogy Work and in the more detailed 
companion report, Innovation and 
Jobs in Canada. 


Unprecedented in Canada in terms of 
scale and scope, the findings relate to 
all industries, regions and occupations 
of the country, a variety of new 
technologies, and the interrelation- 
ships among a variety of labour 
market impacts and related policy 
issues. Large scale modelling exer- 
cises have been used to examine the 
performance of Canada’s “high-tech” 
sector, to look at the role of new 
technologies in shifting the structure 
of jobs across industries and occupa- 
tions, and to look ahead to labour 
market prospects in the 1990s. 


A wide range of issues is covered by 
the research. It documents, for 
example, the spectacular growth rates 
of such high-tech occupations as 


programmer, systems analyst, and 
computer specialist, as well as the 
threat to machining operations posed 
by computerization. And it examines 
not only the numbers of jobs, but also 
their quality. The results show little 
evidence of widespread or massive 
skill erosion. The Council warns, 
however, that underneath the aggre- 
gate figures there is a lot of job “tur- 
bulence” and that, in any case, Canada 
has barely begun to feel the full 
impact of rapid innovation. 


The special difficulties faced by 
young people and older workers in a 
period of rapid skill obsolesence are 
treated in the study, as are the pros- 
pects for women. The findings point 
to problems in the quality of the 
emerging job structure for women; for 
example, female employment in 
Canada’s high-tech sector continues to 
reflect the traditional heavy concentra- 
tion in clerical positions and, in 
addition, new technologies appear to 
facilitate the disturbing rise in part- 
time employment. 


Of particular interest to readers of 
FOCUS is that the Council places 
special emphasis on the interrelation- 
ship between technological and 


_ Table 2: Economic Council's Case Studies on Technological Change 


Industry Province Technology Features 
Nova Scotia * Computer-integrated manufacturing * Sociotechnical planning 
Aircraft engine manufacturing (CIM) g : Barat alnon ORO aca: 
* Pay-for-knowledge 
Automobile engine manufacturing Ontario * Robots ¢ Training 
* Statistical process control (SPC) 
¢ Just-in-time inventory (JIT) 
Alberta ¢ Computer-assisted learning (CAL) * High-tech based growth 
er ¢ Artificial intelligence (Al) * Futurist innovations 
¢ Office automation 
: , A; . ivi in-sharing 
sembl Ontario ¢ Robots Productivity gain-s 
OOO tala 4 ¢ Statistical process control (SPC) 
+ Just-in-time inventory (JIT) 
- Offi i * Relocati 
Federal government Quebec Office automation ; Bien - 
i i ¢ Semi-autonomous work grou 
Federal government Ontario * Office automation : Sat aris group 
i ° Offi i « Union-management 
Metal-container manufacturing Ontario Office automation ‘ Aorainine g 
i i * Retrainin 
Pulp and paper New Brunswick * Product automation : Sider 


Rehabilitation 


Various manufacturing 


British Columbia 


Quebec 


organizational change and forcefully 
urges Canadians to pay attention to 
the human side of the change equa- 
tion: “Success depends as much on 
innovation in organization and the 
development of human resources as it 
does on technical expertise.” But how 
commonplace are organizational 
innovations in Canadian industry? 
Recent information comes from the 
Council’s Working with Technology 
survey of a thousand establishments. 


Overall, some 65% of the respondents 
reported some form of organizational 
innovation in the period 1980-85. As 
the accompanying chart (Table 1) 
shows, three main forms of organiza- 
tional innovation were distinguished: 
innovations in remuneration, changes 
in the organization of work, and joint 
decision-making arrangements. Most 
common are decision-making arrange- 
ments. Nearly 30% of the respon- 
dents, for example, reported joint 
labour-management committees. 
There is evidence, however, that these 
committees have not been used 
extensively in the process of planning 
that precedes the introduction of new 
technologies. While management 
(overwhelmingly) and even consult- 


e Various 


¢ Various 


* Training disabled workers 


¢ Sources of failure 


From G. Betcherman and K. Newton, A Casebook on Technological and Organizational Change, Economic Council of Canada. 
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ants and vendors were prominently 
represented in the planning process, 
the involvement of worker groups and 
labour-management committees was 
less frequently reported. 


Despite the attention directed toward 
work organization innovations in 
recent years, the results suggest that 
most Canadian establishments con- 
tinue to organize production according 
to relatively traditional practices. 
Schemes to redesign jobs through 
enlargement, rotation, and enrichment 
were practised by fewer than one- 
quarter of the survey respondents. 
There is evidence of innovative com- 
pensation arrangements in the form of 
profit-sharing, gain-sharing, or pay- 
for-knowledge but, again, these 
appear to have been implemented by a 
minority of firms in this country. 


The Council’s survey results and 
research for A Casebook on Techno- 
logical and Organizational Change 
(see Table 2) confirm that changes in 
work arrangements — job design, re- 
porting structures, decision-making 
processes and the like — commonly 
go hand in hand with the introduction 
of new technological processes and 
have enormous consequences for the 
future of work. For example, there is 
evidence to suggest that to exploit the 
full potential of the new technologies, 
many Canadian organizations will 
have to become less rigidly hierarchi- 
cal and embrace policies and proce- 
dures to promote interdependence, 
mutual problem-solving and participa- 
tive decision-making among the 
principal stakeholders. In the process, 
the roles and functions of all members 
of the organization must be analysed, 
tasks recombined, jobs redesigned, 
and skills and knowledge explicitly 
rewarded. In the final analysis, the 
most innovative changes a firm 
introduces may be embodied not in 
new machinery and equipment but in 
the imaginative blending of techno- 
logical objectives with the human 
needs for financial, physical and 
psychological fulfillment. In this way, 
motivation and commitment translate 
into organizational effectiveness. 


In its conclusions the Council places 
considerable emphasis on organiza- 
tional innovation and explicitly identi- 
fies the following key ingredients: 


* pre-planning of both the social and 
technical aspects of innovation; 


* participation by all those who are 
involved in, and affected by, the inno- 
vation process; 


¢ development of more collaborative 
and flexible work designs and meth- 
ods; 


* commitment to the existing work 
force; 


* retraining and continuing skill 
development; and 


¢ management training that imparts an 
understanding of the organizational 
and human resource consequences of 
technological developments. 


The message is clear, yet the issue of 
organizational renewal seems not to 
attract the same attention as techno- 
logical advance, either in the popular 
press or in the public policy debate. It 
is hoped that the Council’s strong 
emphasis on the critical interrelation- 
ships between technological and 
organizational innovation will help 
redress this imbalance. 
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Women and 


Technology (1): 


An Interview with 
Ursula Franklin 


Professor Ursula Franklin 


Focus: Could you define the meaning 
of technology? 


Franklin: Technology is a very big 
word that in many ways encompasses 
very divergent things. Of technology 
as I see it, there are two classes. One 
is work-related technology, things 
designed to change work as an activ- 
ity. The other part of technology is 
control-related. It’s not there to make 
the work easier but is there to control 
both the work and the workers. Often 
the work-related technologies change 
the workplace so that they lead to a 
deskilling — the devices take on the 
skilled work and the people take on 
the unskilled work. 


Ue. 


A work-related technology such as the 
word processor makes it easy to 
change something, therefore often 
making the typist less careful and less 
skillful, but also making authors less 
likely to craft their words as carefully. 
So, it is not only the worker who may 
lose skills, it is also the person who 
designed the work who becomes much 
less disciplined and less able to 
provide prose that is good and need 
not be revised. 


Control technology is imposed on 
people, not because the work is made 
faster or better or more efficient or 
more creative. To the contrary, the 
work is often chopped up so that side 
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functions of control — and that is not 
only people control but inventory 
control — can be fulfilled by work 
that is not necessarily designed for it. 
An example is the electronic check- 
out which then becomes inventory 
control which in turn becomes helpful 
in purchasing and consumer research. 
This work is probably carried out by a 
poorly paid cashier. Fairly major job 
functions are fulfilled on the side and 
often on the cheap by people who are 
there and paid to ring through your 
bread and herring. 


It is important to look at the division 
of the work process by technologies 
that allow monitoring of a variety of 
side issues, particularly as one looks at 
the labour picture and jobs disappear- 
ing, and also at jobs done that may not 
ever need to be done such as person- 
nel control — monitoring how fast 
somebody works. You can monitor 
time or any quantifiable parameter, 
but usually the value to a company is 
expressed in things that you can’t 
monitor. And just because it is easy to 
monitor speed it’s very tempting to 
say the greatest value is speed when in 
fact there are many situations where 
speed is the last thing you want. 


One of the things that one has to be 
very Clear about is that the “valuable” 
parts of the technology, the things we 
like about the electronic typewriter or 
the word processor, can be de-coupled 
from the things we don’t like. Much 
more information about how the users 
feel and what their rightful require- 
ments are has to go into the very early 
stages of the development of the 
technology. Specific technologies 
need not work the way they do. 
Economic, political and cultural forces 
in the environment determine the 
choices that are made. 


If you look at the Summer, 1984 issue 
of Canadian Woman Studies on 
women, science and technology you 
will find a piece on the history of the 
typing keyboard by Elaine Bernard 
who has written extensively about 
automation. She points out that the 
arrangement of the keyboard on the 
normal typewriter was not developed 
for convenience or speed in typing. 


When the first mechanical typewriters 
were developed by Remington Rand 
the keys jammed because the people 
could type faster than the mechanism 
would allow, so Remington commis- 
sioned a scientific study to design the 
original levers so that the most used 
keys would be as far apart as possible. 
This produced the present day key- 
board to which the typist had to 
conform because of the old mechani- 
cal requirements. The original 
problem of jamming the keys was 
eliminated, but we are still stuck with 
that keyboard. Although the Dvorak 
keyboard (about 25% faster and 
easier) has been designed, the fact that 
everyone was trained on the other, not 
only made it impossible to go back or 
forward to a keyboard that would be 
much better for the operator, but 
transferred that outdated keyboard 
arrangement to computers and word 
processors. 


Once a particular technical arrange- 
ment has taken shape, it’s very 
difficult to dislodge it. There’s little 
point in being concerned with a 
technology that is established and 
sold. By then there are very strong 
forces that need to recoup the invest- 
ment and it’s very hard to change. On 
the other hand, the profit from type- 
writers that are properly designed isn’t 
any less than the profit from typewrit- 
ers that are improperly designed. The 
resistance to change is least at those 
points at which choices can be made 
without prejudice to the final financial 
and corporate outcome. 


To address the real concerns about the 
human use of technology and to 
identify the processes to which one 
needs to say no, one has to go three 
steps back — to the planning stage. 
One of the real needs for people who 
use technology is to get in on the 
systems design stage. Whoever is 
concerned about the impact of tech- 
nology needs to project this concern 
onto the design level. 


Focus: When the subject of women 
and technology comes up, I tend to 
think in terms of women — and 
people generally — being on the 
receiving end of technology, making 
the best of an irreducible given. But if 
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we focus on the design stage, we can 
talk about how women can change 
technology. 


Franklin: [I think it’s very important 
to look at this subject from a feminist 
perspective. Generally technology has 
been designed to work from the top 
down, and in a very controlled struc- 
ture, because it has been designed to 
cement the hierarchical system. If you 
want to design technology differently 
without necessarily knowing what the 
final application will be, you have to 
design it in such a way that it cannot 
fit into certain controlled systems. 


Technology is generally designed to work from the top down, because it has been 
designed to cement the hierarchical system. 


In designing computers you can make 
certain information incompatible with 
certain gatherings. It is often as 
important or more important to design 
technology which will not allow 


Women, and users’ groups 
generally — those at the re- 
ceiving end both as users and 
as subjects — are really the 
guardians of that technology, 
trying to ensure that it is used 
only for legitimate purposes. 


particular things to be done. For 
example data banks ought to be 
designed so that they are not generally 
accessible. The means by which the 
military makes information spy-proof 
or less commonly accessible is what 
citizens can ask for, for the protection 
of their own personal information. It 
has, through political will, to be done 
so that the system doesn’t allow 
misuse. People will always misuse 
systems, and so it is at the design 
stage that systems ought to make it 
both very difficult to access data and 
very transparent when data have been 
accessed. 


I want to come back to my remark 
about technology being used to 
cement hierarchy. It is because the 
system is designed from the top down 
that the protection of those who have 
entered data or about whom data are 
entered is very rarely foremost in the 
mind of the designer. That is why 
women, and users’ groups generally 
— those at the receiving end both as 
users and as subjects — are really the 
guardians of that technology, trying to 
ensure that it is used only for legiti- 
mate purposes. When we get into the 
subject of AIDS and compulsory 
testing, the question of data banks, 
and confidentiality of information will 
come forward and I hope it will be 
dealt with as an example in a generic 
sense of how to use and not use 
information technology. That one 
doesn’t fight it out on the level of 
AIDS but on the level of civil rights. 


| I think it’s quite wrong to think that 
technology is value free. Technology 
is value laden and the opportunity of 
using technology in a different context 
is at the design stage. 


Focus: Are there some places where 
technology is being designed along 
much more humanistic, egalitarian 
principles? 


Franklin: Yes. Margaret Benston 
from Simon Fraser has worked with 
some of the feminist unions on the 
automation of the workplace in the 
Vancouver area on the basis of the 
workers designing the technology. 
There’s a place called Women’s Skiils 
where clerical workers are taught the 


skills both to cope with technology 
and also to look at the design, to spot 
those junctions where technology 
begins to be misused or used in a 
manner that is contrary to the well 
being of workers. 


We are stuck with certain technologies 
because we don’t question enough. 
Mistakes are bound to occur, and 
when that happens we have to realize 
that people must have priority over 
technology. I’ve always been a very 
strong opponent of nuclear energy 
because it’s a harebrained way of 
producing domestic electricity. It’s an 
afterthought, an attempt to redeem an 
unredeemable military technology. It 
was never designed to be a source of 
electricity. On the other hand there is 
a great deal of knowledge of this field 
in Canada and an enormous amount of 
public investment. It seems that for 
Canada the way to go is to specialize 
in dismantling nuclear technology. 
Why not take that knowledge and 
apply it to the safe disposal of super- 
annuated reactors? There is enough 
Canadian knowledge that one could 
build teams that would go around the 
world dismantling reactors, thus 
redeeming some of the knowledge and 
the investment. 


There’s a place called 
Women’s Skills where clerical 
workers are taught the skills 
both to cope with technology 
and also to look at the design, 
to spot those junctions where 
technology begins to be mis- 
used... 


But one has to admit that not all 
technological developments turn out 
to be fruitful. We have technologies 
that we can’t afford and that con- 
stantly give us trouble. Just as scien- 
tists learn more from an experiment 
that does not go the way they thought 
it would, the public learns more about 
how to do things later when we are 
aware that sometimes well designed 
and well-intentioned enterprises do 
not achieve what it was thought they 
could achieve. Certain technologies 
will not turn out as predicted, and both 


the public and the corporate world 
must learn to accept this not as failure, 
but as normal. That sort of feedback 
we need in the technological assess- 
ment. It is at this point that lessons 
need to be learned. 


| Another issue which people interested 
in the human aspect of technical 
developments have to look at is the 
question of scale. It’s very often the 
large-scale things that bring the 
problems, but there is a sacred cow 
called “economy of scale.” It makes 
people propose big things because the 
sum of small things looks much more 
expensive. You build one huge 

| chemical plant rather than five small 

| ones side by side. In fact, in many 
cases it would make more sense to 
build the five small ones. The larger 
the investment and the longer the 
feedback loop, the more difficult it 
becomes to change course. The big 
developments which only start func- 
tioning ten years later are difficult 
because the world changes so much in 
ten years. Any good technological 
development must include feedback 
loops that come in early, i.e. that are 
short. 


Focus: If the right kind of public 
relations and public education cam- 
paigns can go with all we have learned 
from failures or problems with tech- 
nology then what we should come out 
with in the end is an agreement that 
we need to keep people in control 
because of the unpredictability of the 
environment, the need for flexibility 
in the face of constant change. 
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If a misapplied technology 
produces gains for the corpo- 
rate user and costs for the 
community, even the know- 
ledge that there are costs will 
not prevent the misuse of that 
technology. . . 


a 


Franklin: I’m not quite so optimistic 
because there is another component. 
That is the issue raised by what 
economists call externality of costs. If 
a misapplied technology produces 
gains for the corporate user and costs 
for the community, even the know- 
ledge that there are costs will not 
prevent the misuse of that technology, 
because the costs are borne by some- 


| body else. 


Focus: Unless there is a system in 
place that requires the corporate user 
to share the social costs. 


Franklin: But share is not good 
enough. It has to be bear and the 
bearing has to be not afterwards when 
the corporation can be bankrupt or in 
Bermuda. The bear is at the begin- 
ning. There has to be a really heavy 
deposit, financially, because moral 
deposits go bankrupt before the 
financial deposit. It is necessary to 
make the initiator responsible for, as 
well as aware of, the magnitude of the 
possible loss. Nuclear liability 
insurance is a good example. As long 
as the nuclear industry is not respon- 
sible for the damage it may do, there’s 
no point in even talking about the 
proper use of technology. In the end 
it’s money. You can’t move into a 
house without making a downpay- 
ment. Why should people be able to 
move into our environment, or our 
workplaces, without making a 
downpayment? 


Focus: Can you talk specifically 
about the impact of technology on 
women? 


Franklin: The effect of technology 
on women can be detrimental on a 
number of levels. First of all, because 
women are on the underside of history 
— a position they share with immi- 
grants, with older people, and so on — 
they are the lower paid workers and 
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the first to be displaced by the intro- 
duction of technology. Or, in the 
second place, if they are not actually 
displaced, they have to acquire new 
skills that often negate their inherent 
women’s skill. They have to fit into a 
machine pattern, their experience 
becomes a liability not a strength, they 
can’t any longer look up and do 
what’s sensible. So the skills they 
develop are very often alien and do 
not make use of the very eminent 
skills most women have. 


I think, in fact, that almost all technol- 
ogy is anti-people. The underclass, in 
particular women, have always 
survived by relying on each other, and 
they get their strength not from power, 
but from people. Women learn from 
each other, and are far freer than men 
in sharing their knowledge and 
feelings. 


Women suffer because as indi- 
viduals they may have to work 
against the grain of what they 
could be. As a result, the very 
contribution that they could 
make is ridiculed, denied, and 
often prevented. 


But technology intrinsically organizes 
so that things are predictable, and for 
that reason it cuts out the very strength 
that women have — their experience, 
their willingness to take other experi- 
ences and incorporate them. The very 
best that women have, and the best 
they have to give to the community, is 
in fact denied and destroyed by their 
becoming machine keepers. Technol- 
ogy does not allow women to develop 
skills such as listening, mediating, 
changing things, coping. Technology 
is totally anti-coping. It’s prescrip- 
tive. You cannot do something 
different, you can’t mother, you can’t 
cope, which is how all the underside 
of history survives, and how women 
have survived. 


Finally, even if you have women at 
the design and management levels, the 
set-up of technology imposes on them 
not only values that are quite ques- 
tionable for them, but also human 
relations that they often find painful. 
Women suffer because as individuals 


they may have to work against the 
grain of what they could be. As a 
result, the very contribution that they 
could make is ridiculed, denied, and 
often prevented. In the end, everyone 
suffers because that is the contribution 
that is needed. 


The only way out that I see now 
taking place is groups of women 
working together and organizing their 
own work. I see some women work- 
ing in a group as consulting engineers. 
Women may have to get together, lay 
down the way in which they wish to 
work, acquire the technology that they 
need for the job, and get out of the 
structure of a corporate arrangement 
that they find alien. I see a solution 
only in something that women design 
from the bottom up, and which they 
execute themselves. Again, not all 
these experiments will be fruitful, and 
if I were thirty years younger I would 
not go into a male outfit, but rather I 
would organize a women’s coopera- 
tive or collective. 


Focus: Do you feel optimistic about 
the technological society that lies | 
ahead? 


Franklin: No. But I do feel optimis- 
tic about the resilience of people. 
People have survived a lot of non- 
sense. I am concerned about the 
military use of technology, and that 
doesn’t just mean externally. People 
can be occupied by their own govern- 
ments. I’m very concerned about 
what I see as a rising fascism. 
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Ursula Franklin came to Toronto 
from Berlin in 1949. She spent 15 
years at the Ontario Research 
Foundation before becoming the 
first woman on the faculty of the 
University of Toronto’s Depart- 
ment of Metallurgy and Materials 
Science, where she still teaches. 


Her interests include research 
policy, the appropriate use of 
science and technology, and women 
in science. Professor Franklin has 
long been active in movements that 
promote peace, international 
understanding and the equality of 
women. In 1982 she was made an 
Officer of the Order of Canada. 


Women and 


Technology (2): 


A Panel Discussion 


Eleanor Dudar: When we talk about 
technology do we share a common 
understanding? We should have some 
understanding of how narrowly or 
broadly each of us is thinking when 
we speak about technology. 


Hazel Kerwood: | think that is the 
problem — that it is a big subject and 
you can’t really say that technology is 
a single thing. I see several different 
levels of technology; one is device 
technology and one is systems tech- 
nology where you link all the devices. 
It can also be broken down along the 
lines of hardware versus software. So 
I see lots of sub-categories. 


Carol Phillips: When I talk about 
technology and changing technology, 
what I usually mean is that it’s some- 
thing that has a dramatic effect on the 
way workers perform their work. Not 
only has the device that they are using 
changed, but it changes their relation- 
ship to the total work process. 


Eleanor: So it does have very broad 
implications. 


Sue Griggs: That’s interesting, 
because I think if you had asked me 
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Hazel Kerwood 


just to define technology I would have 
done it very narrowly. I use a differ- 
ent term — sociotechnical systems — 
to define the bigger picture, and to me 
that’s the real issue. Maybe tools is a 
better word if we’re using the term in 
its narrowest sense. 


Eleanor: Can we go on to talk about 
how technology is affecting the 
workplace and then discuss whether it 
is affecting women differently from 
men? Are there some general things 
we could say about how the 
workplace of today is dramatically 
different? 


Lois Rylott: Women who have 
dropped out of the secretarial 
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workforce for a year or two would 
find it difficult getting a job. I’ve 
been temping for the past couple of 
years and in every assignment I’ve 
been on they aren’t looking for 
typists; they are looking for word 
processor operators. 


Carol: In the past there would have 
normally been a requirement of Grade 
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10 education to enter a factory and 
maybe a business course for women 
entering the office. Those require- 
ments have increased a lot. You can’t 
get into a factory now without Grade 
12 or even 13. Whether they’re a 
legitimate reflection of the require- 
ments needed for the actual job or not, 
is debatable; however, employers are 
saying that to get the skills required to 
operate new technologies they need 
people with higher basic education. 


And another thing — workplaces 
today are cleaner, and not because of 
the people but because of the expendi- 
ture on capital. Word processors, 
computers and video display terminals | 
need a cleaner environment to be able | 
to operate. Many workplaces that | 
have traditionally been male-domi- 
nated because management said 
women didn’t want to get dirty, didn’t 
want to lift, are being changed dra- 
matically by new technology. The 
workplace is now cleaner, the work 
lighter, and management is more open 
to bringing women into those tradi- 
tionally male workplaces. Though 
perhaps not always for the right 
reasons, more women are being hired. 


Sue: I think on the whole the organi- 
zation of today’s workplace isolates 
workers — it tends to be just one 
person and the machine. I’m thinking 
about rows and rows of desks in 
places like an insurance office with 
you and the machine interacting. I 
don’t think that’s a positive thing. 
You can change that, but I think 
currently that’s usually what happens 
when technology is introduced. 


Carol: There’s a way in which office 
work is becoming more like produc- 
tion work because of new technology. 
It used to be that the office was for 
women one place where they could 
count on a steady shift. Now to justify 
the greater capital investment in the 
office, there is pressure to keep the 
word processors operating longer 
hours. The move toward shift work 
has had a drastic effect on women. 
Women who already had enough 
problems getting their children to 
daycare and picking them up on time 
but who in most traditional female 
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jobs didn’t have the problem of shifts, 
now have to deal with that as well. 


Eleanor: It sounds as if, on the one 
hand, some jobs that weren’t available 
to women before are available now as 
a direct result of the changes made 
possible by new technology. On the 
other hand, lower skilled and lower 
paying jobs traditionally done by 
women are being further automated 
and work practices are changing con- 
siderably. 


Carol: Technology as it is being 
implemented also tends to create a 
real age split in workplaces between © 
the older workers who have all their 
life skills and the job skills they’ve 
become proud of, and the younger 
workers who come into a work 
environment with a lot of recent, 
immediately applicable school skills. 
These younger workers are much 
more comfortable with and accepting 
of new technology. 


Anna Barrett: Studies I’ve looked at 
suggest that most older workers are 
very willing to be trained, that it’s not 
the worker who has a bias against new 
technology. Rather the people who 
are in charge of deciding who will get 
training tend to think that older 
workers’ experience isn’t transferable. 


Carol: I think that’s a very valid 
point. When the CAD/CAM ma- 
chines come in, I’ve seen management 
give them to the young engineers 
automatically and not want to waste 
their time with the older engineers 
because they are only going to be 
around for 10 years or so. 


Sue: My sense of the new workplace 
is that everything is becoming so 
complex, with technologies providing 
instant information and change 
happening so rapidly, that I think 
often workers are overwhelmed. At 
the same time, first line supervisors 
are being asked to make big decisions 
that they’ve never been asked to make 
before. And now this decision- 
making power is going even lower. 
Certainly in the financial services 
industry, important decisions are made 
by people — usually women — 
working on the machines. They aren’t 
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necessarily being paid any more even 
though they may be given more re- 
sponsibility and more autonomy. It’s 
a mixed blessing. 


Carol: I want to mention another 
kind of troubling change made pos- 
sible by new technology. In corpora- 
tions that have head offices some- 
where else there is a doing away with 
accounting services, payroll services 
and other functions from the branches 
and concentrating them in the head 
office. So the layoffs that I’ve seen in 
office areas have been in clerical jobs, 
largely held by women. And those 
jobs are gone directly as a result of 
technological change. It’s not what 
we thought before where you had the 
word processor replacing two or three 
typists. That isn’t where the effect is. 
It’s pulling the work back into a head 
office because you can put all that 
information into one centre. 


Sue Griggs 


Sue: I’ve also seen the opposite trend 
— even though it may also cost lots of 
jobs — where the work goes out to the 
branches and they try to decentralize 
it. Therefore they will lose jobs at 
head office rather than at the other 
end. It will probably create new jobs 
at the other end but not more jobs in 
total. 


Carol: The other thing I’ve also seen 
happening is the sub-contracting of 
jobs that used to be in a unionized 
office work situation. Because you 
can link up the systems now, the 
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paycheques are made at a place such 
as ADT services which is non-union 
and lower paid. The better paying 
jobs are lost because the technology 
makes it possible to subcontract the 
work out to cheaper paying services. 


Sue: On the positive side, I’ve also 
seen technology used in a way that 
was very exciting. In the project that I 
worked on we were able to engage all 
the admin staff — clerical, secretarial 
and word processors — in looking at 
their jobs and getting them and their 
managers involved in reorganizing the 
way they do their work. 


Anna Barrett 


Eleanor: Does this depend on a 
certain kind of cultural awareness on 
the part of managers and workers? 


Sue: Sometimes you need that but 
other times there’s a crisis. When you 
bring in new technology often things 
fall apart. Sometimes that’s the crisis 
that initiates change. It’s not always 
coming from an enlightened manage- 
ment or union initiative. 


Workers are much more easily 
monitored now because 
they’re tied to the machine. 
They’ve become an extension 
of whatever machine they’re 
working. 
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Carol: I’d like to go back to what 
was mentioned earlier about the 
greater isolation of the worker. Not 
only can technology be used to isolate, 
but workers are much more easily 
monitored now because they’re tied to 
the machine. They’ve become an 
extension of whatever machine 
they’re working. Where I first started 
to see it happen was with the old key 
punch machines. The operators had to 
sign on and sign off and then the 
printout went to the managers and 
they saw how many strokes were 
entered. I used to see people postpon- 
ing a trip to the washroom until their 
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break because they were so intimi- 
dated that their strokes might be down 
from one day to another. That’s a big 
change — the ability to monitor 
makes it more like the old production 
line jobs because you can see the 
output much more readily now. 


Eleanor: Do any of us know of cases 
where the ability to monitor hasn't 
been used? The technology itself 
doesn’t say “turn me into a monitor.” 
That’s a choice that is made some- 
where in the organization. 


Carol: I have to say that it’s almost 
irresistible for most managers to use it 
because of the way management is 
trained. If the information is there, 
they are going to make use of it and in 
most cases they are going to use it ina 
very negative way. Management is 
trained to get that productivity out. 


Peter Janecek 


Eleanor: How do you reorganize 
work so that you can expose the 
limitations of that way of thinking? 


Hazel: I think it is necessary to go 
back to the existing work culture. 
When you have a culture that evalu- 
ates managers based on the variance 
from budget, it forces managers to 
think of costs, productivity and 
efficiency and that is why they would 
want to make use of this monitoring 
information. If you start to evaluate 
management in terms of profitability 
rather than just costs, they’d have to 
look at both sides of the equation. 
They’d have to start thinking about 
how you could increase the revenue 
side as well as decrease the cost, 
which would create more of a ten- 
dency for them to look at the 
workforce as a resource rather than 
simply as a labour cost. If you are 
going to implement technology that 
can allow the organization to be more 
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flexible, to be more competitive, then 
it doesn’t make sense to focus just on 
costs anymore. 


In manufacturing, management used 
to be based on a standarized product 
and increased production to get your 
learning curve down so that you could 
decrease your costs. Now the market 
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The change in the market has 
created a need for flexibility in 
the technology. In order to 
use that flexibility, you need to 
have a flexible workforce, and 
that means changing the 
whole organization. 
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is changing so that people don’t 
necessarily want everything the same; 
you have to introduce flexibility into 
the product. That requires flexible 
technology and it also requires a 
flexible workforce to be able to 
implement those changes. So the 
change in the market has created a 
need for flexibility in the technology. 
In order to use that flexibility you 
need to have a flexible workforce and 
that means changing the whole 
organization. You have to change its 
culture, the way people are evaluated, 
the way you do your accounting. 
Technology to be used to its fullest 
requires the whole organization to 
change. 


Carol: I have often said to industrial 
relations people, “Obviously this 
manager can’t be very useful to you 
because he has many grievances 
against him and there’s constant 
turmoil and tension in that depart- 
ment.” And they will defend that 
manager because they think that the 
manager, by being tough, is doing a 
good job for the corporation. Being 
tough is seen as defending the 
corporation’s best interest. It’s almost 
as if the manager who very quietly 
and very efficiently has for years 
managed a department where no 
grievances have arisen must be too 
soft and to a certain extent less 
valuable in the corporation’s eyes. It 
has to do with what you were talking 
about — the culture. Most work 
cultures are still defined very rigidly 
in terms of “them” and “us.” You're 
either on one side or the other, and 
there’s not much middle ground. 


Hazel: Technology can become an 
impetus for changing an organiza- 
tion’s culture. If for instance you 
implement this flexible technology 
and you’re not getting the most out of 
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it because you still have a very rigid 
organization, then a way has to be 
found so that you get your money’s 
worth out of the technology — that 
can stimulate organizational change. 
It’s sort of a backwards way of getting 
there. 


Sue: My philosophy is to use any 
intervention you can to move an 
organization in the direction of a 
Quality of Working Life philosophy. 
I agree that there is a need for flexibil- 
ity. Ironically, as the pressure of 
being able to respond quickly to the 
marketplace becomes greater, instead 
of giving the workers more say, 
management becomes tighter in terms 
of controls, rigidity — just the oppo- 
site of what is needed. 


Management continues not to 
involve workers’ representa- 
tives in major decisions and 
radical departures from nor- 
mal work methods. 


Carol: What amazes me time and 
time again is that I can continue to say 
to management, “Why didn’t you 
involve the bargaining committee 
right at the beginning? You knew you 
were going to make a capital expendi- 
ture that you had approved. You 
knew a year ago that you were starting 
to make changes in the workplace. 
The bargaining committee finds out 
after you’ve made all your plans how 
it’s going to be implemented and then 
the problems start. Suddenly there’s a 
radical departure from the work 
methods that people are used to, and 
then you come to the union and say, 
help us fix it.” And the union says, 
“Forget it.” You can’t blame the 
union because management was really 
obligated right at the beginning. But 
they continue to resist the resource of 
the bargaining committee who knows 
what the reaction of the workforce to 
change is going to be. Management 
continues not to involve workers’ 
representatives in major decisions and 
radical departures from normal work 
methods. 
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Eleanor: It comes back to the organ- 
izational mind set. You talk about it 
in terms of an “us/them” mentality 
and the attendant tendency to devalue 
the workers’ experience. 


Carol: I would say that there would 
be even less inclination to ask women. 
If a male worker’s opinion is going to 
be undervalued I think it’s fairly safe 
to make the assumption that a female 
worker’s opinion is going to be even 
less valued. Because the work they 
are doing is itself undervalued, there- 
fore their input into change involving 
that work is undervalued. That is 
even worse when we are thinking 
about possible changes in women’s 
role in the workplace. 


When they talk to women about what 
the training requirements may be, I 
think very often there’s an assumption 
that women aren’t going to be inter- 
ested in taking the time to train or 
retrain, and therefore this is an ex- 
pendable group that doesn’t have that 
ongoing attachment to the workforce 
anyway. No matter how far we think 
we’ve come, that belief in the ex- 
pendability of women as workers, far 
more than of men, still exists. 


Eleanor: When you were describing 
work situations I suddenly realized 
that you’re describing a work culture 
that is greatly influenced by traditional 
“male” values — the reliance on rules, 
the combativeness, the rigidity when 
the pressure is on. 


It is evident to me that everybody is 
being affected by new technology, 
men often as dramatically as women. 
In thinking about its impact, I find it 
difficult to focus exclusively on 
women. It should be said that some 
women clearly gain from it. But the 
more general women’s lot is also the 
lot of other groups — older workers, 
immigrant workers — who may bear 
the costs and not reap any of the 
advantages of new technology. How 
do we keep the focus on the needs of 
people as we respond to these 
changes? We can’t just go in and say, 
“We need a feminist work culture.” 


Sue: I always try and work from a 
feminist perspective. Individual effort 
is not enough. We need educational 
reform from the bottom up and the top 
down. 


Hazel: In the MBA program I am in, 
the male attitude is changing. I’ve 
been in the programme five years, 
doing it part-time. I’ve seen quite a 
difference from when I started. Today 
a higher percentage of men participate 
in quality of working life courses. So 
there is a gradual change. 


Carol: If you take a look at the 
economic environment we are very 
much going toward a survival-of-the- 
fittest situation which I think is going 
to increase the competitiveness. It’s 
macho economics that we are dealing 
with. I’m not all that optimistic for 
the near future. 


Sue: If we could only get people to 
realize that survival of the fittest is not 
necessarily that bad. To do that — to 
survive — you should bring in every- 
one involved — employees, unions 
— to use all your resources, which is 
far more beneficial than so much 
current management thinking. It’s 
just common sense. If productivity 
and the bottom line are important, I 
can live with that. But as Hazel said, 
we need to look at both sides, at 
revenues as well as costs. We would 
get better results by using workers’ 
ideas, changing their jobs and their 
environments; it helps them, it also 
helps the company. 


We ought to be able to say to 
the company that profitability 
has increased as a result of the 
introduction of technological 
changes; however, it has had 
the following social impacts, so 
you owe us certain compensa- 
tions. 


There has to be a commitment from 
the company, the union or government 
— probably all of them — that people 
should not lose their jobs because of 
new technology. They should be 
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Women must be given equal access to the training necessary to operate the new 


technology. 


retrained to develop the skills needed 
to operate the new machines. 


Carol: In the capitalist system where 
free enterprise is god and no regula- 
tions exist on how businesses operate, 
there is no forum where we can talk 
about these things. We ought to be 
able to say to the company that 
profitability has increased as a result 
of the introduction of technological 
changes; however, it has had the 
following social impacts, so you owe 
us certain compensations. In this 
system, and especially given current 
trends, that is really tough. 


Eleanor: It sounds like we’ll need 
something like legislation, which is 
not likely in the present climate, 
certainly not until we have dealt with 
the issue of free trade. Some Euro- 
pean countries have legislation that 
provides a legal framework within 
which employers have to come to 
terms with some of these issues. 


Coming back to our immediate 
subject, are there changes in the way 
you see younger women in the 
workforce responding to technology 
generally? Traditionally, it’s been 


said that employers assume that 
women don’t want to work with 
machines. Obviously being comfort- 
able with technology is going to be 
crucial to the kinds of future work that 
women can hope to get. 


Carol: I think there are very small 
changes. I would love to see more 
encouragement given to young 
women to take courses which break 
down the traditional roles they so 
often end up playing. Some very real 
faults still exist in the school system. 
Has anyone seen the study on the 
number of books in the Ontario school 
system that are said to be sexually 
biased? — all of them. There was not 
one that did not traditionalize women. 


It’s interesting to see the number of 
women who in their 20s go into 
traditional types of courses and once 
out in the workplace realize they must 
retrain so that they don’t become a 
lost generation. When Spar Aero- 
space and deHavilland Aircraft started 
hiring women, a lot of their new 
recruits were women in trades courses 
who had previously done traditional 
women’s work. I think those women 
will become role models. 
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Anna: Their influence in the 
workplace should be substantial 
because they are also the women who 
will be making demands around the 
work and family issues. Presumably 
they will be required to work shifts 
and somehow balance the responsi- 
bilities of family life. 


Carol: And they humanize the 
workplace. Men act in an all-male 
workplace as they wouldn’t act on the 
street. 


Eleanor: What kind of vision do 
people have of a technological soci- 
ety? Do you feel hopeful about the 
future? 
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People need to be involved in, 
and have some control over, 
their work lives. That’s a style 
and a philosophy which ought 
to be central to the whole issue 
of technology and women. 


Sue: Oh yes. Basically, I’m an 
optimist. The groundswell approach, 
working from the bottom up, is one 
way of making changes. Legislative 
changes probably won’t happen for a 
while. It’s going to take a long time. 
I had an interesting project with a 
company in England. They were 
putting in a new computer system in 
the pensions area and they were 
concerned both about their profits and 
about disgruntled workers. They 
thought before they put the system in, 
they should clean up their act. We 
trained their people. Basically it was 
very participative, a classic QWL 
approach. It was exciting because 
people changed their own jobs. They 
pulled them all apart and put them 
back together. By the time the system 
was installed things ran very 
smoothly. The work flow had 
changed a lot but it was the workers 
themselves who had changed it. 
People need to be involved in, and 
have some control over, their work 
lives. That’s a style and a philosophy 
which ought to be central to the whole 
issue of technology and women. The 
question is how? 


New technology means more than a new device; it means a change in a worker's 


relationship to the total work process. 


Eleanor: What would you like to see 
for women in the technological 
society of the future and how can you 
imagine us getting there? 


Sue: It’s bigger than just women and 
technology. It’s women’s place in 
society. It’s got to start when kids are 
born and how they are brought up. 
It’s working with parents and the 
school system at all levels — from 
daycare and kindergarten to the 
university and community college. 
Other things too — more workplace 
training to raise awareness, more 
talking, more articles like this one. 
What I found for a number of years 
| was that I felt like I was working in 
isolation. It was when I went back to 
York and got involved in the QWL 
field that I realized what I was doing 
was part of something. If people feel 
whatever they are doing fits into 
something bigger, then they have the 
energy to keep on going. That’s what 
makes me optimistic in what is in 
some ways a very pessimistic field. 


Anna: I think the wheel will inevita- 
bly turn out of necessity. As someone 
said, you’re not going to change 
business unless you make a very 
convincing business case. 
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International Productivity 
Symposium III 


Productivity and Employment: 
Challenges for the 1990s 


April 10-13, 1988 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


The critical challenge in the last 
decade of this century will be the 
simultaneous creation of an environ- 
ment which will both stimulate 
productivity growth and generate 
sufficient and more rewarding jobs for 
a changing work force. 


This symposium will focus on the 
exchange of ideas and experiences of 
private and public organizations in 
improving organizational and public 
policy strategies for increased produc- 
tivity and for enhanced employment 
opportunities. 


Programme topics include: 


* Productivity: underlying forces and 
current status 


¢ Employment strategies 
¢ Organization strategies 
¢ Industrial relations strategies 


The symposium follows the first 
International Productivity Symposium 
organized by the Japan Productivity 
Centre in Tokyo in May 1983, the first 
EuroJobs Congress held in Paris in | 
September 1984, and the second Inter- 
national Productivity Symposium 
organized by RKW, the German 
Productivity Center, in Munich in 
October 1986. 


The registration fee is $500 (U.S.). A | 
complete programme with the speak- | 
ers’ names is available. To receive the | 
brochure or to reserve space, please 
write to: 


IPS Il 
c/o Institute of Industrial Engineers — 
25 Technology Park/Atlanta : 
Norcross,GA 30092 U.S.A. 

(404) 449-0460 
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y Hazel Kerwood, P. Eng. 


As workplace technology becomes more 
pervasive, the terminology becomes more 
confusing. This simple outline will help 
users become more familiar with the 
Factory and Office of the Future and their 


component technologies. 


Computer Integrated Manufacturing N 
(CIM) uses computing technology to inte- CW ec no O ZY | 
grate a number of manufacturing technolo- 

ies to produce a coordinated operation. 
The pence most often integrated are by Hazel Ke 
those of the engineering and production 
departments; however, accounting, inven- 
tory control and other business planning 
functions can also be included. 


Computers 

¢ The hardware includes mainframes, mini-computers and personal computers, which can 
be interconnected in many configurations. 

¢ The software can extend from traditional data processing capabilities to more advanced 
artifical intelligence applications. The software is no longer only processed by a single 
central computer; instead, it can also be processed independently by decentralized units 
connected in a network. 


Automated Materials Handling includes 
traditional materials handling equipment, 
automated storage and retrieval systems 
and automated guided vehicle systems. 

¢ Automated materials handling systems 
can be part of a CIM network or con- 
trolled by decentralized software. 


Flexible Manufacturing Systems (FMS) 
are cells of numerically controlled 
machine tools controlled by a central com- 
puter. However, the terminology is often 
used to include robotics and automated 
materials handling as well. 

* The flexibility created by the reprogram- 
mable nature of the equipment makes 
customization and an output batch size of e 
one economically viable. ‘ Automated 

¢ FMS can be part of a CIM network or = Materials Handling 
controlled by decentralized software. é (H) 


Computer Assisted Manufacturing 
(CAM) uses computer-controlled equip- 
ment to perform some or all of the manu- 
facturing operations. The equipment 
ranges from single numerically controlled 
machines to FMS, often used together 
with process control devices, automated Computer 
assembly systems and computer-aided in- ; Assisted 
spection. i 

¢ CAM can be controlled by decentralized eee GAM) 
software, used together with CAD or as 
part of a CIM network. 


Robots are manipulators that can perform 
many different tasks and are reprogram- 
mable. They can be used for either 
performing work on an object or for 
transporting objects from one work station 
to the next. 

¢ Robots come in many shapes and sizes; 
however, they can be placed into four 
general mechanical classifications which 
describe the coordinates of their work 
surface: articulated (with one or more 
rotary joints), cartesian (straight line 
movement only, although they may 
have a pivoting wrist joint), cylindri- 
cal (a rotating horizontal arm moving 
on a vertical column) and spherical 
(rotary and pivotal motion of a 
retractible arm). 

* Robots can be controlled by decen- 
tralized software or as part of a CIM 
network. 
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Telecommunications Network 

+ The use of fibre optic cables and the migration from analog to digital signals enable the 
___ integration of voice, data, text and image media on a single transmission line. 

+ The telecommunications network links many computers together as well as linking the 
peripheral devices and equipment to the computer system. Also, when all media can use 
the voice network, the telecommunications network can electronically connect the 
organization to its external environment. 


OA Input, Output 
& 


Storage Devices 
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Office Automation (OA) is a diversified 
selection of electronic information process- 
ing equipment and the process of connecting 
that equipment into a network. 

* The whole is greater than the sum of the 
parts, for communication and information 
processing can take place between devices 
and potentially across media. 


Office Automation Input, Output and 
Storage Devices include scanners, printers, 
word processors, computer output microfilm 
(COM), electronic drafting, tape, magnetic 
disc, optical disc. 


Artifical Intelligence (AI) is the field of 
modelling human intelligence with a 
machine. 

* It is a software umbrella that covers most 
of the new technologies. 

* Applications include, but are not limited 
to, robotics, natural language processing, 
computer vision, voice recognition, com- 
puter language translation, computer- 
assisted learning, computer-aided design, 
computer-integrated manufacturing, expert 
systems. 


Expert Systems are computer programmes 
which can capture, in memory, specialized 
knowledge acquired from a human expert 
then process that knowledge using similar 
processes as the human expert in order to 
solve difficult problems. 

¢ Their advance over traditional data proc- 
essing is in their use of symbolic and often 
qualitative reasoning. 

¢ Applications include many stages of work 
flow: prediction, diagnosis, design, plan- 
ning, alarm analysis, monitoring, simulation, 
repair, instruction, interpretation and 
control. 

¢ They are viewed by different groups as 
either human replacements or human 
support systems. 


Computer Aided Design (CAD) is a 
software system that assists the engineer to 
design parts or processes, perform calcula- 
tions, test and simulate operation, and store 
2-dimensional, 3-dimensional or solid 
images. 

¢ CAD can be used with dedicated special- 
ized terminals or the same hardware as other 
computer applications. 

«If CAD is used as part of aCAD/CAM 
system, then numerically controlled manu- 
facturing equipment can be programmed 
electronically from the CAD unit. 

¢ If CAD is connected to peripheral equip- 
ment, then microfilm and blueprints can be 
produced from CAD memory. Or tape, 
magnetic disc and optical disc can be used 
for permanent storage of information. 
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The Canadian Steel 
| Trade and 
Employment 
Congress: 

A New Model of 
Company - Union 
Cooperation 

by Eleanor Dudar 


Canadian Steelworker National 
Director Gerard Docquier’s proposal 
back in late 1984 that steel companies 
and union locals get together to study 
the possible impacts of the changing 
trade environment has evolved into a 
unique joint body with an ambitious 
agenda. 


Building on the co-operative relation- 
ship fostered by their joint efforts to 
prevent the imposition of American 
quotas on Canadian steel, Docquier 
approached Stelco president John 
Allan, and together they won support 
and some funding from the federal 
government for a joint forum where 
critical industry issues could be 
examined. At two conferences, held 
in Sault Ste. Marie in May of 1985 
and 1986, and in committees in 
between, the 40 members of the joint 
body (roughly half companies and half 
Steelworker locals), originally called 
the Canadian Steel Trade Conference, 
have taken a broad look at the Cana- 
dian steel industry, analyzing labour 
adjustment needs, Canadian steel 
markets, and world trade patterns for 
steel. 


The Canadian Steel Trade and Em- 
ployment Congress (CSTEC) is now 
coming of age, taking its place as an 
important body in the steel industry. 
Last year, the federal government 
chose Canada’s delegates to the ILO’s 
Iron and Steel Committee from 


Operator checks graphic display of computer system which integrates all steel- 
making processes as well as controlling scheduling and quality monitoring. 


Dofasco Inc 


CSTEC, indicating the recognition 
and acceptance that it has gained on 
all sides. In March, 1987 the Con- 
gress appointed Judy Barrie, on loan 
to the Steelworkers from the federal 
government and instrumental in the 
continuing development of CSTEC, as 
its Executive Director and first full- 
time staff person. 


Two joint committees, which grew out 
of the four original labour-manage- 
ment working groups established at 
the end of the first conference, have 
been hard at work developing the 
CSTEC agenda. Presently, the steel 
trade committee is putting together an 
education programme to inform 
American industry, government and 
the public at large that Canadian steel 
is fairly traded. The programme will 
also stress the similarities between 
Canadian and American steel indus- 
tries which face shared North Ameri- 
can problems of excess world capacity 
and competition from cheap, often 
subsidized, offshore steel. 


The second committee, on employ- 
ment and adjustment, has been negoti- 
ating with the federal government re- 
garding ways that the industry itself 
— labour and management working 
together — can assume responsibility 
for planning and directing the labour 
adjustment process for its own mem- 
bers. Announcement of immediate 
government funding of the start-up 
phase of this programme, to be called 
the Steel Sector Adjustment Project, 
was made at the third annual meeting 
of the Congress, held in Hamilton in 
November, 1987. The government 
assistance represents the transfer of 
money that Employment and Immi- 
gration would have spent on its own 
labour adjustment programmes. 


One of the few fully functioning 
cooperative labour-management 
organizations in the country, CSTEC 
represents an important experiment in 
sectoral planning. Joint local commit- 
tees will determine which services and 
training are needed at any particular 
location. In this way, the people di- 
rectly affected by changes in the 
industry will have a say in choosing 
their own futures. 
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There is growing interest in this 
labour-management body. CSTEC 
has been approached by company and 
union officials from the forest industry 
for advice on setting up a similar 
organization. Federal government 
officials see it as a far more effective 
way to grapple with industry problems 
and formulate solutions than the 
appointment of yet another task force. 
And company and union officials have 
both spoken of the growth of indus- 
trial democracy through the process of 
joint learning, consultation and 
decision-making. 


Canadian Council 
on Working Life 


by Susan Burton 


A report on the pilot phase of the 
Canadian Council on Working Life’s 
Inventory of Worklife Improve- 
ments has recently been published. 
The pilot project, which began in 
British Columbia in March 1986, was 
designed to test the concept of provid- 
ing ongoing information on workplace 
initiatives. The report documents 
fourteen significant projects under- 
taken by organizations in the natural 
resource, manufacturing, communica- 
tions, construction, and service 
sectors. The initiatives range through 
technological change, ergonomics, 
compensation and benefits, employee 
assistance, health and safety, and job 
creation. 


If you are considering a project in one 
of these areas in your own organiza- 
tion you may find it useful to read 
about what others have done. The 
report includes the names of contact 
persons from management and the 
workforce at each site. Copies of this 
report are available to CCWL mem- 
bers for $10 ($15 for non-members). 


The CCWL was founded in 1981, 
following the international conference 
“Quality of Working Life and the 80s” 
held in Toronto. It is an umbrella 
organization with representation and 
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support from management, govern- 
ment, academia, consultants and 
various individuals and interest groups 
across Canada. The CCWL supports 
and promotes initiatives to improve 
both the worklife of people and the ef- 
fectiveness of work organizations. 


The Council has published the first of 
a series of occasional papers on 
workplace improvements, Bert 
Painter’s “Developing the Participa- 
tive Workplace: A Report from 
Western Canada.” The occasional 
papers will be distributed free of 
charge to CCWL members, and are 
available to others for $5.00. 


The annual CCWL membership fee is 
$50 for individuals, $500 for organi- 
zations. Receipts are issued for 
income tax purposes. For further 
information, please write to: 


Canadian Council on Working Life 
P.O. Box 567, Station B 

Ottawa, Ontario 

K1P 5P7 


About the Author 


Susan Burton was Project Rap- 
porteur of the Inventory, and is 
currently Associate Director of the 
Professional Studies Programme in 
Continuing Education at Simon 
Fraser University. 


A Participatory 
Approach to 
Occupational 
Safety in the Forest 
Industry of British 
Columbia 

by Bert Painter 


A major employer and the largest 
trade union within the British Colum- 
bia forest industry have successfully 
experimented with a participatory 
approach to safety in logging and 
manufacturing operations. The two 
principles which have guided this 
initiative are prevention and participa- 
tion. 


“Prevention” has meant a focus on 
hazards, their identification, control or 
elimination, immediately and at their 
source. “Participation” has meant 
direct involvement of workers on the 
job, acting individually and within 
work groups to identify and control 
hazards. This has led to an approach 
where the control of hazards — 
“safety” — is a shared responsibility. 


Participation of workers in this safety 
initiative has been coordinated and 
supported in two main ways. First, 
the joint union-management safety 
committees have achieved real 
authority through a shared commit- 
ment to make decisions by consensus. 
They have therefore become more 
than a recommending body. Sec- 
ondly, the company and the union 
have provided continuous safety edu- 
cation to develop the leadership of 
workers and supervisors in both the 
content (hazard control) and the 
process (participation) of this safety 
effort. 


This highly integrated, highly partici- 
pative approach to occupational safety 
is distinguished from traditional 
practice in several ways: 


* the focus: hazard control, as distinct 
from a focus on either accidents or 
programmes; 


* the scope: wide range of work ac- 
tivities, including the planning of 
work, the design of jobs, and even 
job-related recreational activities, all 
of which have been perceived in a 
new way as potential “hazard factors”; 


+ the emphasis: worker participation; 


* the investment: continuous educa- 
tion in safety; 


* the philosophy: safety and pro- 
duction go hand-in-hand, and 


¢ the results: dramatic reduction in 
accident severity. 


Four years ago, the company’s 
logging operations had the highest 
injury compensation costs in the forest 
industry, whereas today their costs 
rank the lowest among the major 
forest companies in British Columbia. 


Other companies and other unions 
within British Columbia are now 
beginning to look at developing their 
Own approach to this combination of 
worker participation and continuous 
safety education. 


Further information on this experience 
within British Columbia is available 
from: 


International Woodworkers of 
America 
Canadian Regional Council #1 


SSS? 


Hazard Triangle 


* People 
¢ Attitude 


* Skill 


Safety programme's key strategy of identifying and controlling hazards Rea 

ately and at their source is possible only through direct participation of peers 
on the job, both as individuals and within work groups. The control of hazards is 
a shared responsibility: company and union provide continuous safety education 
which develops people's skills in both hazard control and participation. 


1285 West Pender Street 
Vancouver, B.C. 

V6E 4B2 

(604) 683-1117 

Attention: Verna Ledger 
Health and Safety Director 


Whonnock Industries Limited 

P.O. Box 49114, Four Bentall Centre 
3400-1055 Dunsmuir Street 
Vancouver, B.C. 

V7X 1H7 

(604) 681-3221 

Attention: Bob Sitter, Vice-President 


B.C. Research 

3650 Wesbrook Mall 
Vancouver, B.C. 

V6S 25? 

(604) 224-4331 
Attention: Bert Painter 


An article on this safety initiative has 
been published in Human Factors in 
Organizational Design and Man- 
agement, edited by H. W. Hendrick 
and O. Brown Jr., Amsterdam: 
Elsevier Science Publishers (North- 
Holland), 1986. 


Se ee Nake EB 
About the Author 


Bert Painter is a consulting social 
scientist associated with B.C. 
Research. His recent videotape on 
joint union-management projects 
engaging in innovative worker 
participation, The Challenge of 
Change: A New Deal at Work 
($100) and the accompanying 
manual, Developing the Participa- 
tive Workplace ($35) are now 
available from: 


Derek McGillivray 

Ironstar Communications 

65 Heward Avenue 

Toronto, Ontario M4M 2T5 
(416) 466-2522 

Telex: 06-218868 
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Manitoba: The 
Workplace Innova- 
tion Centre 


by Eleanor Dudar 


In October, 1986 John Roll was 
appointed the first executive director 
of The Workplace Innovation Centre, 
established to help employers and 
workers deal with the impact of 
technological change. In the past 
year, Roll and his staff have organized 
three major events designed to inform 
the public about the broad range of 
social issues raised by new technol- 
ogy. Wallace Clement of Carleton 
University delivered the inaugural 
lecture, “Technological Change and 
Its Effects on Employees.” 


Clement made an impassioned plea 
for a greater social commitment to 
reduce unemployment and to maxi- 
mize the quality of worklife. He drew 
on his extensive research into the 
Manitoba mining industry to docu- 
ment the way in which new technol- 
ogy can be used to eliminate jobs and 
deskill many of those remaining. 


Using the forum as a place to reflect 
on the choices a society makes, 
Clement pointed to the contrast 
represented by Sweden, a highly 
technically innovative society with a 
1986 unemployment rate of 2.6%. 
There, where the right to a job is seen 
as a fundamental entitlement, the 
labour market budget is spent largely 
(80%) on retraining and worker 
relocation. As a result, Swedish 
labour tends to be more accepting of 
technical innovation and the tempo- 
rary dislocation it may represent. 


Reviewing the state of automation in 
Canadian manufacturing, Clement 
found a double-edged weakness: not 
only does the country lag behind most 
industrialized nations in implementing 
automation, but Canada imports most 
of its high technology. In 1986, the 
high technology deficit was $14 
billion, which translates into roughly 
140,000 jobs, most of them highly 
skilled. 
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Clement stressed that technology is 
not an isolated, separable “thing,” but 
rather the outcome of social forces 
and relations. Citing Cynthia 
Cockburn’s excellent 1985 study 
Machinery of Dominance: Women, 
Men and Technical Know-How 
(London: Pluto Press), Clement also 
touched upon how new technology 
has reinforced the gender division of 
labour whereby women operate the 
technology while men tend to be in 
charge of the more creative, skill- 
intensive jobs of developing, manag- 
ing and servicing it. Franchisers come 
under scrutiny because they are 
quietly becoming major employers 
(accounting for $50 billion or 40% of 
retail trade in 1986), and because their 
employment practices have a signifi- 
cant effect on workers. Most people 
working in these situations — often 
new entrants to the labour market — 
are locked into dead-end, low-paying, 
part-time work without the protection 
that organized labour is able to offer 
its members. 


In his concluding remarks, Clement 
called for Canada to develop a system 
of entitlements to decent jobs which 
would allow people to realize their 
human potential. In his view this 
change can only occur through a re- 
ordering of social power. Industrial 
democracy, in encouraging workers’ 
involvement not only in decisions 
affecting the immediate worksite, but 
also in supplying broader directives 
for production and investment, is seen 
as the engine which will propel this 
major re-ordering. 


The Centre, in conjunction with the 
University of Winnipeg, also spon- 
sored a two-day conference on “New 
Challenges for Labour and Manage- 
ment.” Its emphasis was on the need 
to work collaboratively in seeking 
ways of working which will optimize 
the benefits of new technology. 
Keynote speakers were Dr. Stephen 
Hill, London School of Economics, 
Dr. Larry Hirschhorn, Wharton 
School of Applied Research, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Reg Basken, 
National Director, Energy and Chemi- 
cal Workers’ Union, and Kaye 
Desborough, Consultant, National 
Federation of Nurses’ Union. 


In December, 1987, Dr. Keith Newton 
of the Economic Council of Canada 
gave a seminar presenting some of the 
findings of the Labour Market and 
Technological Change project which 
he directs (this issue, pp. 16-18). Both 
the conference and Newton’s seminar 
were followed by panel discussions 
featuring local leaders from business, 
labour, health, education and govern- 
ment circles. 


Labour-Manage- 
ment ‘Code of 
Conduct” Report 
Available 


Over the past eighteen months, a study 
group of ten senior management and 
labour officials has been meeting 
regularly to engage in candid off-the- 
record debate and exploration aimed 
at improving relations. Issues in- 
cluded: 


¢ the legitimacy and responsiblity of 
unions in organizing and representing 
their memberships; 


¢ a desirable code of conduct for 
collective bargaining; 


* job security and dignity in the 
workplace; 


* improved consultation and participa- 
tive approaches; and 


¢ the relationship between collective 
agreements. 


The process was facilitated by the 
Niagara Institute staff who have pro- 
duced a paper which addresses the 
major issues explored. This paper, 
“Code of Conduct for Labour-Man- 
agement Relations: The Search for a 
Better Way,” is available from: 


Mr. Harry Kostiuk 

Director, Labour Programmes 

The Niagara Institute 

176 John Street East, P.O. Box 1041 
Niagara-on-the-Lake, Ontario 

LOS 1JO 


Technology Impact 
Research Fund 
Programme 


Self-Managed Office Auto- 
mation Project 


by Andrew Clement and Ann 
Zelechow 


York University’s Self-Managed 
Office Automation Project was one of 
only two demonstration projects 
funded by Labour Canada’s Technol- 
ogy Impact Research Fund. Jointly 
sponsored by the administration and 
the York University Staff Association, 
this project was developed in response 
to concerns raised by secretaries and 
clerical staff about the impact of the 
new office technology. 


In December, 1984 the first personal 
computers were introduced at York. 
In spite of the administration’s inten- 
tion that the implementation be done 
in a gradual, non-threatening manner, 
a variety of the problems commonly 
associated with the introduction of 
computers arose. 


Ann Zelechow, chair of the union’s 
Technology Committee, in collabora- 
tion with Andrew Clement, a profes- 
sor in computer science and mathe- 
matics at York’s Atkinson College, 
identified the central underlying prob- 
lem as a lack of effective staff partici- 
pation in many of the implementation 
decisions. They proposed that on an 
experimental basis support staff be 
provided with a full range of resources 
related to their use of personal com- 
puters. Their goal was to show that 
with appropriate assistance, staff 
could progress toward the self-man- 
aged automation of their offices. 
While there is growing recognition of 
the importance of user participation in 
the design and implementation of 
computer systems, self-management 
initiatives are relatively rare in Can- 
ada, and found more in industrial 
settings. 


Both a Staff Analysis Group, which 
would participate in the project, and a 


Control Group were identified from 
among 20 departments in the Faculties 
of Arts and Fine Arts. The analysis 
group, composed of project staff and 
one or two rotating members from 
each of the four participating depart- 
ments, met for three hours each week 
in the project office. The office func- 
tioned as a resource centre, offering 
individual and group workshops on 
particular topics, access to a computer 
for practice with software, a lending 
library of training materials, and 
phone-in or personal consultations 
with the full-time project manager. 


It soon became apparent that the 
initial goal of developing worker- 
centred work analysis and redesign of 
the automated office could only be 
pursued after staff had achieved confi- 
dence and skill in understanding the 


Labour Canada’s Technology 
Impact Research Fund (TIRF) pro- 
gramme, completed in March, 1987, 
represented the first stage of the 
federal government’s programme to 
support research concerning the 
impact of new technology on work- 
ers. The TIRF programme has been 
judged as very successful, both by 
Labour Canada and by leaders of the 
labour movement, in helping unions 
become more conversant with the 
broad impacts of new technology. 
As a result, it is being continued as 
the Technology Impact Programme 
(TIP) which offers support to re- 
search and demonstration projects 
focussing on more specific areas of 
concern. From a wide range of 
TIRF projects, FOCUS has selected 
four; two studies of the effects of 
office automation, and two compre- 
hensive studies of the impact of new 
technology in the manufacturing 
sector. 


For more information and a list of 
TIRF projects completed and TIP 
projects underway, contact: 


Information Co-ordinator 
Labour Outreach 

Labour Canada 

Ottawa, Ontario K1A 0J2 


| tively, to become active participants in 


full capabilities of their computer | 
hardware and software. Results of the 
Staff Analysis Group work are re- 
ported as five case studies which 
discuss the subject areas tackled: the 
broad issue of work, documentation, 
advanced features of Wordperfect, 
electronic file management, and using 
Wordperfect as a data base manager. 


By the time the project concluded in 
March, 1987, staff saw a change in 
their relation to their computers. 
Three differences were stressed: 
people were no longer afraid to ex- 
periment with their machines; people 
understood and could use the ad- 
vanced features of their hardware; and 
they had come to realize that only by 
taking time to plan could they take ad- 
vantage of these advanced features. 
The results present a strong case for a 
permanent resource centre where 
people can continue to experiment and 
learn. Participants clearly expressed 
their desire for a centre where they 
could get help in redesigning their 
own procedures rather than becoming 
dependent on an outside expert. 


In the words of the report, staff 
involved in the project have emerged 
with “the knowledge, analytic capa- 
bilities and courage to explore for 
themselves in what ways this new 
technology will support them and in 
what ways it will not.” While the goal 


| of self-managed office automation at 


York is not yet achieved, this compre- 
hensive and well-designed project 
report documents through the case 
studies, selected interviews, and the 
minutes of the 18 Staff Analysis 
Group meetings, the considerable 
gains made in empowering these 
workers, both individually and collec- 


deciding how technology should be 
employed in their work. 


The report as a whole, and especially 
its recommendations regarding the in- 
troduction of personal computers into 
the office and the role of staff, will be 
of interest to anyone involved in the 
process of office automation. 


Challenging Technology’s 
Myths: A Report on the 
Impact of Technological 
Change in Secondary Manu- 
facturing in Metropolitan 
Toronto 


by Susan Meurer, David Sobel and 
David Wolfe 


The Labour Council of Metropolitan 
Toronto’s TIRF-funded study Chal- 
lenging Technology’s Myths, at- 
tempts to go beyond the fragmentary 
knowledge supplied by earlier studies 
on the impact of new technologies in 
the manufacturing sector. Data were 
collected by direct mail questionnaires 
from 140 companies representing 
32,000 workers or 13% of the 238,000 
workers employed in manufacturing. 
The researchers also conducted 
extensive interviews with managers, 
union officials and workers with direct 
experience of new technology. 


Researchers found that the actual per- 
formance of new technology fell far 
short of its promise. Only 39% of the 
firms surveyed engaged in any corpo- 
rate planning with regard to new tech- 
nology. The vendors’ assessment of 
its capabilities seemed often to be 
taken at face value. Lack of sound re- 
search and failure to consult produc- 
tion workers appeared to further 
reduce the likelihood of its effective 
implementation. 


Most companies surveyed were not 
purchasing computerized technology 
for direct use in production processes, 
an apparent contradiction of one of the 
key findings in the Economic Council 
of Canada’s (ECC) Working with 
Technology survey. The writers point 
out that the majority of firms surveyed 
by the ECC were purchasing office, 
not process, automation systems. 
Overall, the ECC data confirms the 
Labour Council’s picture of a slow 
rate of innovation in key manufactur- 
ing technologies. 


The researchers only touch on what 
are sometimes called the “soft” tech- 
nologies of new management styles 
and motivational practices that often 
accompany the introduction of new 
technologies. The best known pro- 
grammes wear the label Quality of 
Working Life; most had adopted 
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QWL rhetoric but little of what the 
workers interviewed judged to be 
QWL practice. 


One of the distinctions of this piece of 
research lies in its movement away 
from the broad generalizations about 
technology as it attempts to determine 
the specific effects of each kind of 
technology on work and the work 
process. Overall, the researchers 
found that job loss caused by new 
technology is slight, though it varies 
significantly from sector to sector. 
However, productivity and efficiency 
gains eliminate the need for additional 


McDermott study shows some males resist learning keyboard skills. 


hiring, and thus could have serious 
long-term effects on production- 
related jobs. They note also the 
uneven impact technology is likely to 
have on employment levels in the 
future, urging the need for research on 
sectoral distinctions. 


Job displacement, rather than job loss, 
is seen as a critical concern. New jobs 
being created are not being made 
available to people losing their jobs. 
Almost half these new jobs are in the 
managerial and professional ranks; 
jobs traditionally defined within the 
bargaining unit are being redefined 
and excluded. 


Both the question of what happens to 
workers’ skills and the related ques- 

tion of training are discussed. The re- 
searchers found that on the whole the 
de-skilling of the industrial workforce 
is not occurring. Rather, they suggest 


that de-skilling is a myth which serves 
particular interests — those of people 
marketing computer-driven equipment 
to employees looking for ways to cut 
costs, and those of managers seeking 
lower wage scales and greater control 
over work flow. 


Managers indicated that skill levels 
would increase for all groups of em- 
ployees after the introduction of new 
technology, but saw little need for re- 
training to achieve this result. Only a 
small percentage of industrial workers 
surveyed received classroom and/or 
shop floor training, leading the re- 


searchers to conclude that this in- 
creased level of skill is acquired on 
the job or on the worker’s own time. 
The writers indicate that the contradic- 
tion of the ECC’s data, this time on 
retraining (where 59% of companies 
met their needs by retraining), is again 
only apparent. Nearly 85% of the 
technological change training pro- 
grammes surveyed in Working with 
Technology were for white collar 
personnel. 


A survey such as this one is clearly a 


necessary complement to those largely . 


concerned with people working in 
office settings. The researchers point 
to the need for sharing information 
about new technology across all sec- 
tors, in order to educate the workforce 
and to help in the development of 
strategies which will empower union 


locals as they respond to technological — 


change. This study represents an im- 
portant beginning. 


mi IBM Canada — 


The larger context within which this 
study is undertaken must also be con- 
sidered. The writers point out that as 
the largest and most dynamic urban 
economy in the country, what is hap- 
pening in Metropolitan Toronto has 
important implications for the entire 
Canadian manufacturing core. Over 
the past two decades, the manufactur- 
ing sector has been declining in its 
ability to create new jobs. The 
Ontario government’s task force on 
Employment and New Technology 
projects that in the next decade job 
creation in the manufacturing sector 
will account for only 20% of new jobs 
in the province. 


Clearly, there is some job loss in the 
manufacturing sector. Organized 
labour is being asked to accept these 
losses while managerial and technical 
job opportunities are expanded 
through the implementation of new 
technology. Yet even where job 
losses are direct and significant, they 
are not on a large enough scale to 
explain the erosion of employment in 
the manufacturing sector. When look- 
ing for explanations, technology 
cannot be named as the only culprit. 
The branch plant economy, foreign 
competition and an unstable invest- 
ment climate may have more to do 
with some of the observed decline. 


While it is of urgent importance that 
Canada’s labour force become conver- 
sant with new technologies and their 
many implications, it is equally im- 
portant not to lose sight of these other 
critical factors. 


The Differential Impact of 
Computerization on Office 
Workers: A Qualitative 
Investigation of Screen- 
Based and Screen-Assisted 
Workers 


by Patricia McDermott 


Dr. Patricia McDermott of York 
University's Division of Social Sci- 
ences has completed her TIRF-funded 
study for the Ontario Public Service 
Employees’ Union on the impact of 
computerization — specifically the 


introduction of video display termi- 
nals — on office workers. Structured, 
open-ended interviews were con- 
ducted with 200 people from a wide 
variety of job categories. Respon- 
dents were divided into two groups, 
based on the amount of time spent at a 
screen. Screen-based workers were 
those spending 70-100% of their work 
day at a VDT — data entry operators, 
word processor operators and data 
processor technicians. Screen- 
assisted workers spend 30-40% of 
their work day at a VDT; this group 
held a myriad of different jobs, which 
fell into four broad types — scientific, 
systems analysis, data-based (account- 
ants, economists, statisticians, library 
technicians, financial clerks/officers) 
and visual (map-making technicians, 
cartographers, photogrammatrists, 
land surveyors, drafters, designers). 
In the interviews, five themes were 
explored — adequacy of physical 
setting, the changing nature of work, 
training, work monitoring and health. 
Major differences between the two 
groups emerged (Table 1). 


The interview material is reported in 
summary discussion followed by rep- 
resentative quotations from over 300 
hours of recorded conversations. 
These snippets of talk make us aware 
of the diverse impact of new technol- 
ogy on jobs and of the uneven distri- 
bution of its benefits and liabilities. 
At one end of the spectrum are the 
data entry operators, doing such hard, 


mind-numbing work that, in the words 
of one woman, “It’s not a job, it’s a 
sentence.” The physical pressure of 
operating old, heavy machinery has 
been replaced by a managerial pres- 
Sure to meet quotas — a minimum of 
11,400 keystrokes per hour. At the 
other end of the spectrum are people 
being freed by their computers of the 
repetitive, routine parts of their work, 
often being able to do their jobs better 
than they’ve ever done before. It is 
impossible to ignore the fact that the 
lower-paid, screen-based workers are 
mostly women, and the higher-paid, 
screen-assisted workers predomi- 
nantly men. 


Studies like McDermott’s are impor- 
tant not only because the qualitative 
data lay the groundwork for more 
quantitative investigation, but also 
because they keep asserting that 
people’s relation to the technology 
that they use is important. 


One of the unspoken implications of 
research that values how people 
respond to computerization is that 
human needs, rather than the needs of 
an abstraction called “the system,” 
should be an important element in the 
future design and introduction of 
computers into the workplace. Get- 
ting designers and engineers to attend 
also to people’s needs would represent 
a radical and exciting departure from 
our present course. By such choices is 
the real progress of civilization 
measured, 
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Table 1: Summary of Data 
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Screen Based 
Tend to be female. 


Tend to be located in the lower end of the 
wage structure. 


Training is a minor issue. 


Tendency toward serious health problems 
related to their work. 


Work monitoring is the major issue for 
some, not for others. 


On the whole the physical environment 
perceived as poor. 


Substantial complaints about the equip- 
ment. 


Screen Assisted 


Tend to be male. 


Tend to be in the upper levels of the wage 
structure. 


Training is the major issue. 


Less serious health problems related to 
their work. Rarely discussed. 


Work monitoring is not present in most _ 
settings. Potentially a serious problem in 
some settings. 


Physical environment not a major issue. 
Rarely discussed. 


Far fewer complaints about the equipment. 
Generally a minor issue. 
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Labour and the Process 
of Technological 
Change 


Excerpts from Chapter 5 of the Canadian Auto Workers’ 
Technological Change in the Auto Industry 


by David Robertson and Jeff Wareham 


Technological change serves a variety success of union efforts on both these 
of ends for management. At various fronts depends on a variety of politi- 
times and locations technology is in- cal, economic and social factors. 


troduced to: 

Management’s approach to techno- 
¢ improve productivity, increase effi- logical change and the union’s role in 
ciencies and to reduce costs; the process is conditioned by a broad 


¢ standardize production methods and 
strengthen control over pace and 
quality of production; 


Technological change is a major 
issue for workers and their unions. 


The Canadian Auto Workers have 
¢ reduce direct and indirect labour produced a report which analyzes 
levels and requirements and, at times, the findings of a recently completed 
enable the use of workers with fewer technology project funded by 
skills; Labour Canada’s Technology 
Impact Research Fund. Historically 
¢ facilitate the reorganization of work a leader in the application of new 
to increase flexibility and mobility of technology, the auto industry today 
labour, spread tasks among fewer continues to be in the forefront of 
workers and improve the output of technological renewal. Drawing on 
work time. an abundance of experience from 
people representing a broad cross- 
Although each of these goals repre- section of the industry, the research- 
sents an area of potential conflict with ers have produced a comprehensive 
workers, new technology is accepted document which examines techno- 
and even supported by workers. In logical change from a labour per- 
the master agreement between GM spective. 
and the Union, for example, the State- 
ment on Technological Progress reads Useful definitions and descriptions 
in part: of various categories and kinds of 
technologies are provided in the 
In successive Master Agreements the opening chapter. In subsequent 
parties have recognized that continu- chapters, areas of critical concern 
ing improvements in the standard of such as job loss and job displace- 
living of the employees covered ment, technology and the transfor- 
thereby depends upon technological mation of work, and the new man- 
progress, better tools, methods, proc- agement philosophy and agenda, are 
esses and equipment well as a coop- discussed. In light of the pervasive 
erative attitude on the part of all influence of technological change 
parties in such progress. on the workplace which these chap- 
ters document, chapter 5 focusses 
In such a context the role of the union on the necessity for workers to 
has evolved as one of protecting have full access to all necessary in- 
workers against the detrimental effects formation about new technology 


of technological change while, to a 
lesser degree, striving to promote its 
beneficial impacts. Ultimately the 


and the right to negotiate the terms 
of its implementation. 
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range of historical and institutional 
forces, from broad macro-economic 
trends to the perceptions of individual 
local union leaders. As a result it is 
not surprising to find that while the 
contours of the technological change 
process are the same across the indus- 
try, the specifics range dramatically, 
from cases of unprecedented coopera- 
tion to cases of concealment and 
arbitrary imposition. But in every 
case the process of technological 
change affects the character of labour- 
management relations. In turn the 
nature of labour-management relations 
will affect the implementation of new 
technology and its consequences for 
workers and the work environment. 


The Models of Change 


There are basically three different 
models which characterize the differ- 
ent management approaches to tech- 
nological change. The distinguishing 
feature of each model — a different 
point along the continuum — is the 
degree to which workers and their 
unions are involved in the process. 


1. Autocratic 


One pole is occupied by the classic 
autocratic or technocratic approach. 
In this model the introduction of new 
technology is perceived as an undis- 
puted managerial prerogative. Im- 
plicit in this approach is the traditional 
organization of the workplace as a 
kind of military hierarchy with an 
operational philosophy adhering to the 
principles of scientific management. 
Just as important in this approach is 
the treatment of technology as strictly 
a technical issue: a robot, a computer, 
a numerically controlled lathe are, in 
this view, simply machines, pieces of 
equipment that require no more 
consideration than previous genera- 
tions of tools, equipment and proc- 


FOCUS wishes to thank the au- 
thors, David Robertson and Jeff 
Wareham, as well as Sam Gindin 
and the CAW’s Technology 
Committee, for permission to 
reprint these excerpts. Robertson 
and Wareham have just completed 
a second study, “Computer Auto- 
mation and Technological Change: 
Northern Telecom.” 


esses. New technology is an industrial 


engineering function and workers’ 
tasks and jobs are treated as the 
residual factor after the machines have 
been put in place. Workers, to the 
degree they are taken into account at 
all, are treated as one more variable in 
the engineering equation, or else as a 
potential force of disruption that has 
to be controlled. 


2. Human Relations 


In the middle lies an enlightened capi- 
talist approach which could be called 
the human relations approach. This 
approach stems from management’s 
own critique of the autocratic ap- 
proach, as well as from the influence 
of outside consultants. Managers 
have realized that new technology 
cannot be considered as just another 
machine. As such, the assumptions 
and style of the autocratic approach, 
far from ensuring the effective im- 
plementation of new technology, have 
become an obstacle to technological 
change. The human relations ap- 
proach recognizes the role of workers 
as a source of information and exper- 


Automated welding line. 


tise in the workplace. The goal of this 
approach is not only to reduce resis- 
tance, but to develop worker commit- 
ment to technological and organiza- 
tional change. 


Workers, in this view, have an impor- 
tant role to play in the process of tech- 
nological change and in working with 
new technology. Their viewpoints are 
solicited and considered, and some- 
what more attention is paid to task 
grouping, job content and design. The 
human relations approach seeks par- 
ticipation, but in the end it seeks to 
control participation. It is based on 
the principle of cooperation, but 
whenever attempts at cooperation fail, 
management's position is immediately 
reasserted as the dominant one. 


3. Negotiation 


Occupying the remaining pole is the 
negotiation model. This approach rec- 
ognizes conflicting interest in the 
workplace and it formalizes the rights 
of workers and the explicit role of 
their union in the decision-making 
process concerning new technology. 
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Like most real life situations, the 
process of technological change in the 
auto industry resists being neatly cate- 
gorized by any particular model. The 
details of specific cases of technologi- 
cal change vary from one to another 
and may be in conflict with broader 
trends. Even so, there is a general 
pattern that has emerged: 


* the historical trend is from the 
autocratic to the human relations 
approach; 


* specific situations are usually hybrid 
ones — a clinging to the old approach 
combined with some new initiatives in 
participation; 


* a technological change model based 
on negotiation has yet to be devel- 
oped. 


The Collective Agreements 


The process of technological change 
has both a formal and an informal di- 
mension. The former is defined by 
collective bargaining; it is governed 
by the regulatory framework of 
industrial relations; it is expressed in 
the legal language of the agreements. 
The latter is an informal process — 
the day to day cooperation (or lack of 
it) — which is influenced by the 
personal relations between managers 
and union reps. In any particular plant 
outcomes of technological change are 
shaped at both levels. 


At the formal level the process of 
technological change is structured by 
the provisions of the collective agree- 
ments. In particular the following 
factors stand out: the extent and coy- 
erage of the contract language; 
whether events actually conform to 
the clauses or letters; the relative 
strengths and weaknesses of the 
language. 


Contract Issues 


Judging by the contracts themselves, 
what respondents report about the 
consultative process and the type of 
information that companies provide to 
the union, the contracts can be sum- 
marized as emphasizing the following 
issues: 
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¢ the impact of technology on bargain- 
ing unit work and efforts to prevent 
the shift of work from represented to 
excluded workers; 


* attempts to get the companies to 
provide retraining to workers dis- 
placed by the new technology; 


¢ efforts to provide training opportuni- 
ties for those skilled trades who will 
be installing and maintaining the new 
technology. 


In many contracts it is the latter point 
— the terms and provisions pertaining 
to the training of the skilled trades — 
which is stressed. 


Even these quite basic efforts at nego- 
tiation are resisted by management. 
The collective agreements reflect 
these limits in language. Most con- 
tract clauses are drafted in terms of 
what management considers to be 
“reasonable and practicable," union 
comments being “carefully evalu- 
ated,” training programs offered 
“whenever possible,” and to workers 
who have the “adaptibility.” 


On the whole, the current provisions 
of collective agreements on techno- 
logical change are out of step with the 
impact of those changes. What might 
have been adequate — even pioneer- 
ing — when the language was first 
adopted is now insufficient. It suffers 


Ongoing training programmes are an essential prerequisite for organizations implementing new technology. 
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from a number of shortcomings. 
Notice of impending changes are, as a 
rule, not advanced enough. There is a 
corollary to this: it doesn’t matter 
how much in advance the notice is if 
there is no subsequent role for the 
union. Information is often inade- 
quate and varies from situation to situ- 
ation and location to location. Infor- 
mation is powerful only in so far as it 
is the right information and only in so 
far as it brings to light alternatives and 
the choices among them. Further- 
more, consultation is often superficial, 
as it will be so long as participation is 
a privilege conferred, and not a right 
to be exercised. There is, at present, 
very limited negotiation on techno- 
logical change. 


The issue of new technology and its 
impact was first addressed by the 
skilled trade workers within the union. 
Current provisions of the collective 
agreements reflect these initial efforts. 
Increasingly, as the pace of techno- 
logical change has accelerated and as 
its impacts have broadened, the issue 
of new technology has developed into 
one with union-wide ramifications. 


Training and Technology 


Training has become a prerequisite of 
the new technology, as central to its 
success as the equipment itself. At 
one level it is a relatively straightfor- 


ward requirement, involving the 
teaching of technical skills to those 
who operate, maintain and repair the 
new equipment. But at another level 
the issue is more complex. In the 
context of technological change, 
training has become charged with a 
double responsibility: the transmission 
of technical and analytic skills and the 
fostering of a new set of workforce 
attitudes — identification with the 
corporation and stressing cooperative 
relations with management. 


Technological change has forced 
management to pay more attention to 
training than it has in the past. The 
new emphasis on training is apparent: 
when Chrysler converted Windsor 
assembly plant #3 for the production 
of the mini-van it provided a total of 
900,000 personhours of training to its 
workforce; the training programme for 
the GM truck plant conversion in- 
cluded a basic six days (48 hours) of 
classroom and hands-on training for 
all 2600 hourly workers; adjunct 
training centers and full-time trainers 
have recently been added at Ford 
Glass, Chrysler, GM Ste. Therese and 
Essex Engine; hundreds of workers 
are being sent away to equipment 
vendors or special centres for training 
courses, and scores of workers are 
receiving new on-the-job training. 
There is more time, money and 
facilities devoted to training than ever 
before. 
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General Motors Canada 


Technology requires new and differ- 
ent skills. The content and focus of 
training is shifting to meet these re- 
quirements. The general trend is 
toward (a) higher basic academic 
skills; (b) special technical skills (i.e. 
electronics); (c) more emphasis on 
analytic skills such as problem solv- 
ing, data interpretation and diagnosis. 
To these three must be added a fourth: 
what some in the industry refer to as 
“cultural training.” Cultural training 
— strengthening the commitment of 
workers to production, developing a 
commonality of interest between 
workers and management, and in- 
creasing the flexibility and adaptabil- 
ity of individual workers, and the 
workforce in general — is becoming a 
dominant theme of corporate training 
initiatives. 


Worker Reactions and 
Attitudes 


For workers the issue of training is 
directly tied to employment security, 
on the one hand, and access to better 
jobs, on the other. Respondents to the 
CAW Technology Survey ranked 
training as one of the top three issues 
for union action on new technology. 
Furthermore, 85% indicated a need for 
programmes of continuing education 
to respond to constantly changing 
technology and jobs. 


While training is potentially an area of 
common ground between workers and 
management, there are clear signs of 
tension and conflict over training 
choices and directions. At issue is: 


¢ the extent of training; 


*¢ the content and appropriateness of 
the training courses; 


¢ the uneven distribution of training; 


* the process by which management 
selects those who will receive train- 
ing, and 


* more generally, the matter of man- 
agement control of training. 


While technology has led to a new 
corporate emphasis on training, that in 
itself is not a guarantee of anything. 
Many workers argue that there isn’t 
enough training and they question 


management’s commitment. When 
workers aren’t trained the door is 
opened for the company to use outside 
contractors, to have management 
employees do what would otherwise 
be bargaining unit work, and to have 
‘new hires’ in jobs that could be filled 
from within the ranks. 


The distribution of new technology 
training is uneven between companies. 
But new technology training is also 
unevenly distributed within the same 
company as well, between salaried and 
hourly workers, and within the ranks 
of hourly workers. 


The question of the distribution of 
training is closely related to 
management’s selection of candidates 
for training. Management’s discre- 
tionary power around training gets 
expressed in three related ways: the 
provision of training without regard to 
seniority, management favouritism, 
and limited opportunities for older 
workers. One out of every three 
respondents to the CAW Technology 
Survey reported that training was 
provided out of line of seniority. The 
same proportion indicated that older 
workers were not given equal opportu- 
nities. 


As with most issues surrounding 
technological change there is both a 
plus and a minus side associated with 
training. On the plus side is the 
increased corporate emphasis and 
commitment to training as well as 
those few noteworthy initiatives that 
suggest the possibility of changing 
established patterns around training. 
Examples are the GM Truck initiative 
of involving workers in the prepara- 
tion, scheduling and teaching of course 
material and the efforts at Chrysler to 
have a group of skilled trade workers 
involved in scheduling and teaching 
training courses. On the minus side 
are all the indications which suggest 
that management will use training to 
shape the workplace in ways that 
unevenly distribute the benefits of new 
technology while unevenly sharing the 
costs. 


Future Directions 


New technology can eliminate jobs, 
displace workers, change skills, 
redefine jobs and alter social relations. 


Technological change can dramati- 
cally change the organization of work 
and it can lead to shifts in the distribu- 
tion of power within the workplace 
and within the broader society. These 
changes are yet to be responded to in 
collective agreements. 


New technology can, and probably 
will increasingly, put strains on 
existing collective bargaining struc- 
tures. Technological change can 
highlight both the strengths and the 
weaknesses of industrial relations 
systems. In recognizing these strains 
management has chosen to promote 
certain aspects of the Japanese model 
of labour relations, particularly those 
features that emphasize the informal, 
non-legal relationship between man- 
agement and labour. In response 
many workers and union representa- 
tives have emphasized the importance 
of the formal, legal relationship. 


Workers and local union leaders are 
concerned with a broad range of 
impacts of new technology. The 
responses to the CAW Technology 
Survey indicate that ranked at the top 
of the list of concerns that warrant the 
“greatest need for union action” are 
“job security, protection of the bar- 
gaining unit and retraining.” But also 
on that list are a number of other con- 
cerns which are ranked highly: these 
range from the provision of “informa- 
tion on new technology” to “negotiat- 
ing the hours and schedules of work.” 


Union efforts to negotiate the intro- 
duction of technology — the defen- 
sive and reactive posture of protec- 
tion, as well as any effort to directly 
influence the design and implementa- 
tion of new technology — quickly 
come up against the legal prerogatives 
of management. As one worker 
expressed it: “That management rights 
clause. You might as weil take the 
rest of the book and throw it away. 
Something has to be done about it.” 


Unlike some jurisdictions, Canada 
fails to provide a supportive legisla- 
tive framework for active union 
participation in technological change. 
Public policy has been directed at 
encouraging and, to varying degrees, 
underwriting or at least offsetting, the 
installation cost of new technology. 
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Governments have treated technol- 
ogy as a central element in the 
emerging equation of international 
competitiveness. Rarely has the 
state acted to mitigate the negative 
impacts of new technology, let alone 
empower workers to participate as 
an equal partner in the process of 
technological change. 


In practice public policy initiatives 
— even legislation — are only first 
steps in strengthening workers’ 


rights around the introduction of 
technology. Eventually the factors 
that determine the effectiveness of 
union involvement in technological 
change are the same factors that 
determine the outcome of any collec- 
tive bargaining effort: membership 
education and support, leadership and 
sustained action. As it relates to the 
introduction of new technology, how- 
ever, success is also contingent on a 
clear assessment of the effect of tech- 
nology, an awareness of the possibili- 


wer 


ties for influencing changes and an 
exploration of the options implicit in 
any situation of technological change. 


Copies of Technological Change in 
the Auto Industry are available for 
$2.50 from: 


CAW/TCA 

205 Placer Court 
North York, Ontario 
M2H 3H9 


Automation takes on hu ae ; ; . . . 
man attributes as optical lasers and cameras are used to provide automated visual inspection of 


automotive body dimensions. 


Chrysler Canada 
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New Technology, 
Working Life 

and Management in 
Sweden 


by Jacquie Mansell 


It began in Canada, late in the summer 
of 1981. While in Toronto to attend 
the international conference, “Quality 
of Working Life and the 80s,” senior 
representatives of Swedish manage- 
ment and labour charted out the basic 
terms of an agreement that would 
greatly affect the nature of workplace 
change in Sweden over the next 
decade. 


Sometimes informally called the 
“Toronto Agreement,” the Agreement 
on Efficiency and Participation was 
officially signed by the Swedish 
Employers’ Confederation (SAF), the 
Swedish Trade Union Conference 
(LO) and the Federation of Salaried 
Employees in Industry and Services 
(PTK), in April 1982. This agree- 
ment, and similar development joint 
agreements which had been signed 
earlier by labour and management in 
the public and cooperative sectors, 
were designed as practical supple- 
ments to the 1977 Act on Employee 
Participation in Decision-Making 
(MBL). 


Landmark Legislation 


The MBL was a landmark piece of 
legislation in Sweden. It gives 
substantial rights to all workers, 
through their unions, based on the 
concept that labour itself, and not only 
the ownership of capital, should 
entitle people to influence decisions 
within organizations. However, the 
legislation was designed so that it 
needed to be supplemented by local 
agreements in order to gain its full 
force. Hence, the major labour and 
management organizations negotiated 
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the central agreements in order to 
provide a framework and guidelines to 
assist local union and management in 
developing the agreements required 
for the full application of the MBL 
legislation to their own workplace. 


Economic Survival, Skill De- 
velopment and Participation 


The values and goals articulated in the 
central development agreements have 
provided the foundation for several 
exciting labour-management-govern- 
ment initiatives in Sweden. With 
respect to new technology, the 1982 
agreement covering the private sector 
clearly illustrates the concerns and 
intentions of labour and management: 


Technology can be designed so that people are in control. 


The parties are agreed that day-to-day 
as well as more far-reaching technical 
modernization offers many opportunt- 
ties that must be taken to enable the 
company to survive, achieve success 
and therefore also safeguard jobs and 
employment. 


In the event of technical change, a 
sound job content shall be the goal, 
together with opportunities for the 
employees to increase their skills and 
accept responsibility for their work. 
The knowledge of the employees 
should be stimulated together with 
their ability to co-operate with and 
have contact with their colleagues. 


When technical change that involves 
major changes for the employees 1s 
being planned, the trade union or- 
ganizations shall participate. 


It is important that the employees are 
given opportunities for further devel- 
opment of their vocational expertise 
and skills. The company shall make 
available as early as possible training 
for the new jobs that technical change 
will involve. Such training shall be 
provided at the expense of the com- 
pany and on unchanged pay and 
employment conditions. 


As part of a broader national strategy 
to get widespread action on these 
values and goals, labour and manage- 
ment joined with the Work Environ- 
ment Fund in late 1982 to launch a 
five-year programme called the 
Development Programme for New 
Technology, Working Life and 
Management — more commonly 
called the Development Programme. 
The Work Environment Fund, which 
is itself administered by a labour- 
management-government board, has 
contributed a total of approximately 
14 million $ Cdn. to this programme 
from its revenues (approximately 100 
million $ Cdn. annually) which come 
from a work environment contribution 
paid by all employers. 


"Our welfare is dependent upon 
growth and technological develop- 
ment. Far too often new technology 
is introduced over the heads of the 
employees and without their partici- 
pation. If the employees and trade 


unions can put forward their ideas 
and suggestions we then can create 
good patterns for the positive use of 
technology." — Stig Malm, General 
Secretary, Swedish Trade Union 
Confederation (LO). 


Pioneering Installations 


Between 1983 and 1987, the Develop- 
ment Programme has helped to 
support approximately 35 projects in a 
wide range of private (70%) and 
public (30%) sector organizations 
throughout Sweden. The intent of the 
programme was to assist companies 
and administrative bodies who were 
attempting "pioneering installations" 
— with respect both to the choice of 
technology and to how the technology 
is applied. 
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To qualify for the programme, a 
project had to involve the application 
of a computer-based technology in a 
manner which supported both the 
organizational and human values 
expressed in the central development 
joint agreements. The project also had 
to be defined within the organization 
itself, “owned” by line (versus, for 
example, staff) management, actively 
involve the local unions, and have 
sufficient scope for real freedom to 
experiment with work organization. 
In addition, the project had to be 
strategically important enough to the 
organization that it would provide 
most of the funding itself. The 
Development Programme provided 
only the additional resources needed 
to enable a project to realize the high 
ambitions of the programme. 


More than a “Give-Away" 


The Development Programme has a 
strategic significance for management, 
labour and government — it is far 
more than a simple “give-away” 
programme. Its long-term objectives 
include: 


* providing credible illustrations of 
what is possible in the area of techno- 
logical/work innovation; 


¢ helping to learn more about the 
nature of the relation between technol- 
ogy, work organization and skill de- 
velopment, and about the complex 
process of technological/ organiza- 
tional change; 


* helping to disseminate, in any 
manner found to be practical and 
effective, the experiences and 
learnings from the projects; and 


¢ helping to develop a broader base of 
competent resources (e.g., in universi- 
ties, research centres, and labour and 
management organizations) in this 
highly crucial field. 


The projects in the Development 
Programme cover almost the entire 
gamut of worklife in Sweden in terms 
of sector, industry, region and size. 
Within the guidelines, a project could 
be anything from the application in 
Saab-Scania of an advanced robotized 
assembly line and information tech- 
nology used to support the creation of 


Stig Malm 


self-regulatory work groups with con- 
siderable autonomy for local admini- 
stration and planning, to the original 
design of a mobile, portable on-line 
terminal system to be used by rural 
postal delivery people. (In Sweden, 
the Post Office also provides many 
key banking services.) Two other 
projects promoted information-sharing 
and co-operation through setting up 
networks of small companies, either 
within one region (Ostergotland) or 
one industry (wood products). 


The diversity and richness of experi- 
ence within the Development Pro- 
gramme represents an exciting base 
for learning. Several vignettes 
illustrate some of the possibilities that 
are emerging from that experience. 


“The Development Programme is 
one of the most important elements 
in the effort to recreate competitive- 
ness and growth. If business 
enterprises and government agen- 
cies participate in the development- 
oriented projects in the programme 
then this would set good examples 
of how high demands for efficiency 
can be united with jobs and a work 
organisation that admit participa- 
tion, responsibility and feedback.” 
— Bjorn Svedberg, CEO Ericsson 
and Chairman of the Development 
Programme. 


Bjorn Svedberg 


TELI — A Career in Com- 
puters 


The future looked dim for a small 
group of blue-collar workers, mainly 
women, in the Traffic Systems Divi- 
sion of Teli Industries. Their jobs, of 
assembling printed circuit boards for 
highly computerized telephone 
exchanges, were about to be auto- 
mated. As low-skilled workers, their 
employment options did not look 
good. Their employer, however, had 
enough vision to consider an untried 

| but intriguing new possibility — why 
| not shift the displaced assembly 

| workers to an area of the operation 
where committed, capable workers 
were badly needed? 


Although within the public sector, 
Teli Industries (Sweden’s national 
utilities organization) must finance 
itself from its own revenues. Like 
most organizations today, it is greatly 
concerned with the effective use of its 
resources. The company was having 
serious problems finding and keeping 
the highly trained engineers who pro- 
duced the software for the telephone 
exchanges they manufactured. “Why 
not,” asked management, “redesign 
the systems for producing software so 
that the displaced assembly workers 
could be trained to become program- 
mers?” 


With help from the Development Pro- 
gramme for developing new program- 
ming methods and for the training of 
the blue-collar workers, in 1984 the 
company chose an initial group to 


pilot the project. The only selection 
criterion used was that the person be 
willing to give it a try. The workers, 
who had been used to working as a 
group on the line, were trained for a 
similar work organization in their new 
jobs. They were given considerable 
social training and extensive technical 
training for a period of approximately 
one year. The technical training was a 
combination of classroom and actual 
on-the-jobexperience. 


The experiment was a clear success 
and, as of early 1987, there were 20- 
25 ex-assembly workers, aged from 
18-55 years, now writing software for 
the products they once simply as- 
sembled. Only two and a half years 
after the start of the project, the unit 
was paying its own way and is quite 
successful in winning new jobs in the 
open marketplace. The attrition rate 
in the department is now very low. 
And a group of workers who once had 
few skills, today have not just many 
new skills, but new careers, with 
futures. 


Windoor — Untapped 
Resources 


The situation at Windoor, a small 
manufacturer of doors and windows, 
was common enough — the workers 
strongly rejecting the report of the 
consultant who had been hired from 
outside to advise on the redesign of 
their department. The resolution of 
the situation, however, was novel. 


Following a severe fire in 1984, 
Windoor decided to invest in a new 
computer-controlled production 
technology which would require 
significant changes in work routines in 
all parts of the company. The materi- 
als department was identified as an 
area requiring considerable changes 
and an external consultant was hired 
to recommend a new design. How- 
ever, when the workers in the depart- 
ment argued that the consultant’s 
recommendation would not work, 
management decided to let the work- 
ers have a go at the redesign them- 
selves. 


With the help of consultants from the 
local University of Technology, 
financed by the Development Pro- 


gramme, the workers used their own 
untapped resources to conduct a 
systematic analysis of the production 
process and make their own recom- 
mendations for production volume, 
work organization and plant layout. 
Management agreed to test the work- 
ers’ recommendations, with certain 
modifications, for a trial period. 


Halfway through the trial period, the 
company was achieving its production 
goals and the workers were enjoying 
what they felt to be more meaningful 
work. Management and union then 
decided together to proceed with the 
design of a new work organization, 
based on enlarging the jobs and 
modifying the wage system, to form a 
base for more efficient production and 
on-going skill development. 


Local Employment Offices — 
Vive la Différence 


In the early 1980s, the new Director 
General of the Employment Service 
division of the Ministry of Labour de- 
cided to turn around the orientation 
and image of his organization. Previ- 
ously a highly centralized and bureau- 
cratic organization with a “welfare 
image,” the new Director felt Employ- 
ment Service should be in the business 
of providing service, to both employ- 
ees and employers. To achieve this 
fundamental change in orientation, he 
decided to decentralize the organiza- 
tion and push responsibility down to 
the front line — the local employment 
office. 


The Gothenburg Regional Employ- 
ment Office in the west of Sweden 
seized this opportunity to conduct its 
own change project. Two separate 
local employment offices in the region 
were given the freedom to re-organize 
themselves in any way they wished, to 
provide better service to their commu- 
nity and a better work situation for 
themselves. All bureaucratic hand- 
books were thrown out; the only 
limitation on what people could do 
was the law. New technologies would 
be available to provide support for the 
kind of work organization they 
wanted. The people in both offices 
were assisted by social scientists 
financed by the Development Pro- 
gramme and by experts in the area of 
computer technology. The technical 
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experts were provided by their union, 
under the powers of the MBL legisla- 
tion. 


After highly participative redesign 
processes, the two offices chose 
dramatically different strategies and 
work organizations. The differences 
do not reflect any differences in basic 
goals; both groups were equally 
concerned with improving the quality 
and extent of their service. What the 
differences do reflect is the priority 
given to specific problems and alter- 
native approaches to service, and 
different values with respect to work 
organization. Interestingly, gender 
seems to have played a key role in the 
differences which emerged. 


The female-dominated office opted 
for a service strategy aimed primarily 
at the employee as client. The work 
organization they chose emphasized 
group organization and the reintegra- 
tion of vocational guidance and place- 
ment tasks. The women also devel- 
oped a special in-office training 
scheme designed to provide everyone, 
professional and non-professional, 
with opportunities for ongoing skill 
development and learning. 


The male-dominated office, in con- 
trast, opted for giving more attention 


such as this aircraft engine. 
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Swedish industry excels in the manufacture of high quality precision products 


to the employer as client and chose a 
work organization based on a greater 
degree of individual work and spe- 
cialization than before. In addition, 
the men were extremely concerned 
with the efficiency of their office and 
developed sophisticated budget 
control systems. 


Despite their differences, both the 
local offices departed from the cen- 
tralized information technology 
strategy of their parent organization 
and chose small scale personal com- 
puters as most appropriate to their 
needs. Two years after the start of the 
initial project, the Gothenburg Re- 
gional Office decided to proceed with 
the same participative redesign 
process in all of its local offices. 


Key Learnings 


In 1987, the Development Programme 
was in the midst of its evaluation 
phase. Not all its projects have been 
successful; the inevitable short-falls 
and disappointments have certainly 
occurred. Yet even this early, several 
important lessons are emerging from 
both the successes and failures of the 
programme. One key learning has 
been the importance of face-to-face 
networks for the dissemination and 
extension of experience. To date, the 
Programme has supported two net- 


works — one focussed on CAD/CAM 
technology and one focussed on office 
information systems. Although the 
organizations in the network often 
have little more in common than the 
specific technology, the network idea 
has proven to be a very useful way for 
different companies to learn from and 
with each other. 


Above all, the Development Pro- 
gramme has demonstrated that choice 
does exist, both in terms of the types 
of technology available, or possible, 
and in terms of how any technology 
may be applied. The choice, however, 
is not a simple thing. The most effec- 
tive choices are made only when they 
are based on an integrated approach to 
innovation. Technology, work 
organization, total skill formation and 
industrial relations must be recognized 
and treated as an integrated whole, if 
our choices of the future are to give us 
the future we want. 
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Industrial 
Democracy in 

the Victorian Public 
Sector 


As part of its industrial democracy 
strategy the state government of 
Victoria is sponsoring a series of pilot 
projects in the public sector. These 
projects will allow union-management 
teams in participating departments to 


| explore how industrial democracy 


could work in their organization. 
Teams will first investigate how their 
organizations operate currently with 
regard to such matters as processes of 
decision-making, information flow 
and information needs, and assess- 


| ment of employees’ and manage- 
| ment’s central concerns about their 


work lives. Based on its findings, 
each team will recommend an appro- 
priate permanent form of industrial 


| democracy to the relevant Minister 


within twelve months. 


No single, all-encompassing definition 


| of industrial democracy is put for- 

| ward. Rather, organizations partici- 
| pating in the pilot projects will be 

| asked to develop a definition which 
| suits their situation, based on their 

| answers to three questions: 


| © how much influence should employ- 
| ees have? 


¢ at what level in the organization 
should this influence apply? 


| ¢ what issues can an industrial democ- 
| racy project cover? 


A set of principles governing these 


projects has been worked out by the 
Victorian government and the Victo- 
rian Trades Hall Council. These 


_ principles recognize the mutually 
_ Shared goals of all parties, but also 


acknowledge the different demands 
which enhanced participation in 


decision-making places on union and 
management. Care is taken to address 
such differences as union representa- 
tives’ accountability to their members, 
and the union’s limited resources to 
gain an understanding of the manage- 
rial practices which underlie decision- 
making in the organization. 


The Department of Labour of the state 
of Victoria has set up an Industrial 
Democracy Development Unit to 
assist members of the joint team as 
necessary. 


Study of Repetitive 
Strain Injury Leads 
to New Workshop 
Model 


Merrelyn Emery of the Centre for 
Continuing Education, Australian Na- 
tional University in Canberra, has re- 
cently reported on a series of work- 
shops held to explore and increase 
public understanding of repetitive 
strain injury (RSI) from visual display 
units (VDUs). 


In Australia in the early to mid-80s, 
the incidence of RSI reached near- 
epidemic proportions in some sectors; 
in the state of Victoria alone the 
annual pay-out of compensation 
claims for injury by VDUs rose from 
$200,000 to $3.5 million between 
1980 and 1983. By 1985 the national 
bill was running at $400 to $500 
million a year. 


The brief of the Centre for Continuing 
Education includes the goal of bring- 
ing the university to the community, 
and vice-versa. Investigating RSI, 
which was rapidly becoming an issue 
of national importance, was a logical 
project for this action research ori- 
ented organization. In the first 
instance, the target market was judged 
to be the Australian Public Service. 


The project began as a one-day 
workshop organized around Dr. 
Trevor Williams’ report on his RSI 
research. Response was so great that 
two separate workshops had to be 
offered. The first-hand experience of 


workshop participants proved to be an 
even richer source of information than 
Williams’ knowledge as an expert, 
leading Emery to conclude that the 
traditional teaching model of the first 
workshop needed to be modified to 
acknowledge this reality. And indeed 
her declared focus in the paper is not 
repetitive strain injury per se (though 
it includes a wealth of information for 
people and organizations facing this 
problem), but the evolving design of 
succeeding workshops. 


She sees three major shifts in the 
workshop design. First, the lengthy 
expert-oriented and dependency- 
inducing survey was dropped com- 
pletely. Because the participants’ 
pooled understanding of the RSI 
phenomenon outstripped the capacity 
of the experts to gather the data, more 
time was given over to sharing of their 
own expertise — in effect the partici- 
pants assumed the researcher role. As 
a way of building on this first-hand 
knowledge, participants of succeeding 
workshops were given summaries of 
previous workshop discussions. 


The change in the workshop’s title 
from “VDU Technology and Worker 
Disablement” to “VDU Technology, 
RSI and Work Redesign” indicates the 
second major shift: from a general 
discussion of the effects of working 
with VDUs to a specific focus on the 
immediate presenting symptom of re- 
petitive strain injury. From the outset 
participants identified the need for or- 
ganization redesign as the single most 
important strategy to cope success- 
fully with the new technology gener- 
ally and with the specific effect of 
RSI. While fifteen years of workplace 
democracy projects in Australia had 
given participants a strong sense of 
the value and importance of organiza- 
tion redesign, Emery found they 
lacked a clear understanding of the 
differences between bureaucratic and 
democratic structures, the design 
principles underlying them and 
effective processes of implementing a 
new design. 


The third shift Emery identifies arises 


out of the second: from a considera- 
tion of a broad range of issues and 
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strategies the workshop moved to a 
much more specific focus on the 
concepts of workplace redesign and 
the concrete tools needed to plan and 
implement change. Participants 
were, as far as possible, recruited as 
members of a natural work team 
rather than as isolated individuals. 
This change in workshop membership 
allowed the question of work redesign 
to be concretely and realistically dealt 
with, from managerial to operator 
level — the bigger and more represen- 
tative the work team from a single 
area, the better the design it was able 
to produce. 


Emery anticipates the reader’s desire 
to see some of these models, to know 
what these redesigns are like: 


The redesigns themselves are not 
reported here as they are less impor- 
tant than the participative learning 
process which produced them. This 
has been shown to be a fundamental 
point in the strategy of democratisa- 
tion as the appeal of an agreed design 
is so exciting and seductive that the 
small sample of the natural work 
group often rushes off to impose its 
design upon the rest of the group 
rather than engage in a further stage 
of participative design. Unless the 
process is totally participative and 
sanctioned, such workshops must be 
regarded only as learning exercises 
where the participants’ responsibility 
is to diffuse the learning gained, NOT 
to institute a new order based on their 
analysis and views. That would be 
simply a process of changing the 
bosses. 


In the fifth workshop participants 
were split into two groups and time 
was allotted to identify other critical 
needs. Both groups named education 
as the greatest need. Bosses, supervi- 
sors, orderers and purchasers, authors, 
VDU trainers and teachers, doctors, 
counsellors and unions were identified 
as the target groups. Getting back to 
the engineers emerged as another 
central concern: machines should be 
designed to restore and encourage 
human communication rather than 
create barriers to it. Or, put another 
way, machines should follow social 
design, not dictate it. 


Participants with little or no “aca- 
demic” knowledge of the effects of 
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Too much time spent operating a VDU 
can result in serious damage to 
muscles, tendons and nerves. 


organizational structures on their lives 
nonetheless pinpointed the bureau- 
cratic work environment as the root 
cause of the injury. In the words of 
one participant: 


RSI is the most currently widespread 
symptom of a system breakdown: the 
bureaucratic working environment 
has itself become a health hazard for 
all who work within it and RSI is dis- 
tinguished from heart attacks, ulcers, 
general lack of well-being, etc., only 
by the suddenness of its rise to epi- 
demic status occasioned by the intro- 
duction of the new high-tech equip- 
ment. 


Emery only touches on other medical 
consequences of the new VDU tech- 
nology, and the resistance to acknowl- 
edging officially that real problems 
exist — a phenomenon which Bob de 
Matteo documents in Terminal 
Shock (Toronto: NC Press, 1985), his 
comprehensive study of the potential 
health hazards of working with video 
display terminals. 


The workshops reconfirmed Emery’s 
belief and previous findings that “in 
the face of rapid change and uncer- 
tainty, the traditional slow cumulative 
accretion of knowledge was failing, 
and that democratic research could 
show the way.” Beyond tapping this 
widespread and usually ignored exper- 
tise, the workshops served as a 
powerful instrument in enabling 


Peter Janecek 


people collectively to dispel a lot of 
myths about RSI which were serving 
to play down the seriousness of the 
epidemic, taking the pressure off 
employers and equipment makers, and 
shifting the blame to the user. 


This brief account of Emery’s paper 
does not reveal many of the particular 
insights it contains about how to 
develop strategies to respond to RSI. 
Ultimately, she is concerned to 
explore how such a workshop series 
can have wider application. In an 
interesting concluding discussion, 
Emery places the RSI phenomenon in 
the much larger context of society ina 
period of cultural crisis. The last word 
shall be hers: 


Nor should it be concluded that this 
model is confined to the effects of 
VDU technology, health issues or 
workplaces. In a world which con- 
tinuously presents us with surprises, 
the next surprise can only be just 
around the corner. The organiza- 
tional design or re-design segment 
with its concepts and tools applies 
equally to families, communities, 
schools, and voluntary organisations; 
to any group who wishes to organise 
itself democratically and effectively. 
Used flexibly and imaginatively it can 
help reform and revitalize our social 
infrastructure, providing much needed 
support for individuals at risk in an 
increasingly dissociated environment 
as well as improving the quality and 
quantity of communication about 
emerging and critical issues. AIDS is 
a current case for the dispelling of 
myths. 


Once our formal work places for paid 
employment are cleaned up, the 
concepts and tools for democratiza- 
tion can be focussed more on the 
design of other aspects of our lives as 
citizens and people. The means are 
available; only the will to perceive 
and deal with more subtle epidemics 
is currently lacking. 


For a copy of Emery's paper, contact: 


Ontario QWL Centre 

Ministry of Labour 

400 University Avenue, 15th Floor 
Toronto, Ontario M7A 1T7 
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Human Resources Practices 
for Implementing Advanced 
Manufacturing Technology 


Washington, D.C.: National Academy 
Press, 1986. 


by Eleanor Dudar 


With the introduction of advanced 
manufacturing technology (AMT), 
large-scale organizational change is 
unavoidable. You cannot take a 

| traditionally designed workplace run 
| by traditional management practices, 
introduce new technology, and expect 
| the system to work. A recurring 

| theme in the literature on new tech- 

| nology in the workplace has been the 
failure of organizations to tap the full 
potential of that technology. It is in- 
creasingly clear that fundamental 
changes must occur in the way the 
human organization is conceived, 
developed and managed. What has 

| not been so clear is what these 

| changes are, and how and where and 
when they should occur. 


_ Some answers to these questions 
emerge from the practice of sixteen 
U.S. companies successfully imple- 
menting AMT, summarized in Hu- 
_man Resources Practices for Imple- 
menting Advanced Manufacturing 
Technology, a 69-page report 

" commissioned by the Manufacturing 
Studies Board of the U.S. National 
Research Council. The report has 
been designed to inform managers, 
union officials, and workers with little 
| experience in implementing AMT 
about the practices being used by its 
early adopters. 


The sixteen sites chosen for study by 
the tripartite union-management- 
government committee represent a 
variety of circumstances: of the seven 
union sites, four are existing plants, 
and the other three new or “green- 
field” sites. Of the nine non-union 
plants, seven are existing and two are 
greenfield. At these sites, a strong 
correlation exists between the number 
_of human resource practices and the 


number of innovative manufacturing 
practices being implemented. Five of 
the six leaders in human resource 
practices are non-union plants. How- 
ever, it is noteworthy that the clear 
leader in innovative human resource 
practices is a unionized greenfield 
plant. 


The committee decided to focus 
primarily on human resource practices 
that affect production workers, and 
since computer-aided manufacturing 
(CAM) has the most direct impact on 
production workers, most of the sites 
selected were implementing applica- 
tions of CAM. 


Each chapter summarizes the general 
characteristics of the changes being 
implemented, as well as providing 
actual examples, in one of seven areas 
of human resource practices: plan- 
ning; plant culture; plant organiza- 
tions; job design; compensation and 
appraisal; selection, training and 
education and labour-management 
relations. Repeatedly, the report 
emphasizes the necessity for highly 
integrated change throughout the 
organization which is planning to 
implement new technology. Occa- 
sional comparisons between practices 
that worked in the traditional organi- 
zation and those required in this case 
are used to clarify just how large and 
pervasive these changes are. 


Foremost among the conditions 
necessary for successful change of this 
magnitude is employment security. 
The report writers state emphatically 
that none of these innovative practices 
can be fully effective unless the 
planners also address this over-riding 
concern of workers and their unions. 
In no instance at the sites studied had 
the introduction of AMT resulted in 
unemployment, though a loss of jobs 
would probably occur in companies 
that lost previously subcontracted 
work. 


Other critical prerequisites for suc- 
cessful AMT implementations in- 
clude: 


* a compelling business rationale: the 
stronger its economic base, the better. 
Unprecedented increments in perform- 


ance expectations with AMT are seen 
as psychologically necessary to drive 
the processes of organizational 
invention that will help fully utilize 
the technology’s potential; 


* a comprehensive human resources 
Strategy: the impact of new technol- 
ogy on people must be understood and 
addressed in the planning stage and at 
every subsequent phase in the design, 
approval, and implementation of the 
technology. It is important to give as 
much thought to the human aspects of 
the new technology as to the technical 
and physical aspects; 


* an effective guiding philosophy: 
management must be dedicated to 
achieving a whole range of improve- 
ments in plant organization and 
culture. Management must also try to 
build a favourable consensus among 
company, work force,-union and 
community; 


* an openness to learning from one’s 
experience and that of others. 


The report makes clear that the 
flexibility needed to run an organiza- 
tion which exploits the full benefits of 
its new technology will come from 
better educated, more highly skilled 
workers who are encouraged to use all 
their capacities. Logically, then, 
worker participation is seen as impor- 
tant; however, from the examples 
given it is unclear how significant this 
participation was in actual practice. 


Rather less logical, given the report’s 
general recognition of the desirability 
of integrated change that occurs at all 
levels and “the earlier the better,” is 
the committee’s decision not to 
explore “how far it is reasonable to go 
toward joint planning of technology 
and other matters of mutual concern.” 
One wonders by what criteria a joint 
planning endeavour in a matter of 
mutual concern goes too far, and 
becomes “unreasonable.” It would 
have been useful to hear at least the 
terms of the debate about joint plan- 
ning of technology in the design stage, 
if debate there was. Presumably the 
failure to pursue such a point reflects 
the limits imposed by the need to 
produce a consensus report acceptable 
to all constituencies. 


The last chapter asserts that the im- 
plementation of AMT in a way that 
benefits managers, workers and their 
unions requires strong labour-manage- 
ment relations. The committee found 
a number of instances where “‘co- 
operation and joint problem-solving 
between unions and management 
about AMT were part of a general 
change in the balance between co- 
operative and adversarial processes.” 
The report only touches on some of 
the complex dilemmas this shift poses 
for both management and union. No 
trend was discerned, for example, in 
the way issues relating to the dimin- 
ishing boundaries between manage- 
ment and work force were being ad- 
dressed, clearly an area which requires 
a delicate balance between a co- 
operative and an adversarial stance. 


The questions that the committee 
noted it could not answer conclusively 
suggest directions for further explora- 
tion: 


¢ which human resource practices are 
effective with which forms of AMT? 


¢ did the committee observe practices 
that were effective at the sites visited, 
but might cause adverse effects under 
other circumstances? 


¢ which practices are effective with 
AMT while the technology is newly 
implemented but will be less effective 
or less likely to be used in the future? 


In elaborating upon this third question 
the committee points out one way in 
which future debate about new tech- 
nology and the social organization of 
work may proceed: 


Will the AMT applications observed 
by the committee evolve in a way that 
makes the recommended human 
resource practices less necessary in 
the future? Will the demands for 
active attention, diagnostic skill, and 
maintenance know-how decline as 
further automation simplifies these 
tasks? Will the second, third, and nth 
implementations of similar AMT con- 
figurations become more routine and 
require less extensive participation? 
Will it once again become more 
feasible to follow a path of "deskill- 
ing” and routinizing work and moving 
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decision levels higher in the organiza- 
tions? Even if companies are able to 
go back to more traditional organiza- 
tions, will following this path make 
sense, considering its effect on em- 
ployee commitment? These issues 
warrant attention as the technology 
continues to evolve. 


Notwithstanding the potentially 
regressive implications of this passage 
for the future workplace, this highly 
pragmatic document reveals through 
the variety of strategies being adopted 
that technology by itself does not and 
should not dictate the nature and 
organization of people’s work. With 
or without the introduction of AMT, 
the workplace can be organized to 
enhance or diminish the human 
potential to invent, initiate, co-operate, 
and find solutions to increasingly 
complex problems. Without ever 
saying so directly, the report leads this 
reader to the conclusion that what is 
best for people on the job will stimu- 
late the most effective use of the tech- 
nology they design, operate and 
control. 


Limited copies available from: 
Manufacturing Studies Board 


2101 Constitution Avenue 
Washington, D.C. 20418 


Workable Futures: 
Notes on Emerging 
Technologies 


by Words Associated and Keith 
Newton. Ottawa: Supply and Serv- 
ices Canada, 1986. 


by Eleanor Dudar 


As part of its research programme on 
Labour Market Impacts of Techno- 
logical Change, the Economic Council 
of Canada has produced a short guide 
to the major new technologies to pro- 
mote an understanding of their poten- 
tial opportunities and challenges. The 
guide — a sparse 49 pages plus an 
invaluable 13 page glossary of high- 
tech terms — gives the non-specialist 
a means of distinguishing between 
types of new technology as well as an 
understanding of how they are interre- 
lated. 


The text announces its focus on the 
new in its very format: short para- 
graphs are islands of print floating in a 
sea of white space, occasionally 
accompanied by arresting illustrations. 
Tidbits of readily digestible factual in- 
formation engage the reader’s interest. 


Item: Microelectronics — the 
number of circuit components per chip 


We need to achieve a happy co-existence of people and technology. 


has doubled every year since 1959; 
today manufacturers are squeezing up 
to one million functions onto each 
chip. 


This tidbit, coming on page one, 

signals the rapidity and enormity of 

changes taking place in this techno- 

| logical revolution. The reader is to be 
awed by the amazing growth and 

potential of new technology. 


Item: Artificial Intelligence — in 
| computer terms it is estimated that in 
human vision “an equivalent of 10 


| billion calculations would be made on 


an image before it reaches the optic 
nerve en route to the brain.” 


| Imagine, then, the enormous complex- 
| ity of developing machine vision 

| which already, in its early stages, is 

| increasing the flexibility of previously 
| blind industrial robots. 


Item: Computer-integrated manu- 
| facturing (CIM) — its awesome 
capacity is demonstrated in the 
example of GM’s Hamtramck facility 
in Michigan: planners expect to cut 
the time involved in changing a cell 

| from one model to another from three 
| days to less than 10 minutes. 


| And if you’re unsure about what a 
' manufacturing “cell” and CIM are, 
_ this guide will tell you. 


Facts, and especially numbers, are 

_ used in this study to dazzle, to excite 

_ the reader’s imagination about the 
seemingly infinite possibilities of a 

_ future shaped by new technology. Its 
_ power and importance are underlined 
_when we are told of GM’s plan to 

_ invest $2 billion in redesigning its 
Oshawa plants, or of the $400 million 
spent by Chrysler Canada in 1983 to 
computerize and automate its Windsor 
plant, or of Northern Telecom’s 
research budget of $4 billion for 
1985-89. Such high investment is 
obviously expected to yield high 
returns. 


The range of new technologies 
discussed is very broad, from the 
relatively familiar field of microelec- 
tronics through to the relatively 
unknown fields of advanced materials 
and biotechnology. Clear definitions 
of these new technologies and ex- 
_amples of their specific application 


give the reader a concrete picture of 
their actual and potential use. The 
book highlights areas where Canada 
already has developed expertise, 
chiefly telecommunications, and 
draws attention to new fields, such as 
computer integration, where we 
should be in a good position to 
compete for a share of the global 
market. 


But what about the people in whose 
workplaces these new technologies 
will be found? The probable disrup- 
tion that new technologies will cause 
in people’s working lives is not the 
subject of this guide. As Keith 
Newton reminds us in his thoughtful 
preface, it has been produced to help 
us grasp imaginatively the new realms 
of technical feasibility that are being 
opened up. In steering clear of any 
direct discussion of job displacement 
or job loss, the writers are undoubt- 
edly hoping to make us feel open to 
and excited by these new opportuni- 
ties. They want to avoid feeding fears 
that close minds to anything new. 
Fair enough. A better way, perhaps, to 
allay fears might have been to explore 
at some length the crucial importance 
of changing the social organization of 
work — a subject which is accorded a 
mere two pages at the conclusion of 
the final chapter. Far more important 
to most people than the oft-repeated 
opportunity to grab a major share of 
those “vast global markets” might be 
the opportunity new technology offers 
organizations to change the nature of 
work in ways that combine greater 
human fulfillment with the maximum 
use of technical capacity. 


This guide helps us to become more 
knowledgeable about new technolo- 
gies. We need this understanding to 
foster the informed public debate 
which must precede the development 
of a humane and effective vision of 
how best to shape our “workable 
futures.” 


Available by mail from: 


Canadian Government Publishing 
Centre 

Supply and Services Canada 
Ottawa, Ontario K1A 0S9 


Canada: $5.95 
Other countries: $7.15 


Flexible Manufacturing: 
Integrating Technological 
and Social Innovation 


by P. T. Bolwijn, J. Boorsma, Q.H. 
van Breukelen, S. Brinkman., T. 
Kumpe. Amsterdam: Elsevier, 1986. 


by Hazel Kerwood, P. Eng. 


This book is a collection of separate 
studies. The seven parts into which 
the book is divided are each written by 
a different combination of the five 
authors, which allows individual 
expertise in specific areas to be 
recognized. 


An excellent resource for anyone who 
needs an understanding of computer 
assisted technology, the book is also a 
good guide to the technical conversion 
of an old production process to a 
flexible manufacturing system. It 
contains a very detailed discussion of 
the technologies involved, how to 
identify specific technological needs 
and a framework for the analysis of 
the costs and benefits of these new 
technologies. The book also offers 
excellent practical examples of the 
technologies in use. 


However, the authors also claim to 
demonstrate the integration of techni- 
cal and social innovation. This is 
where the book falls short of this 
reader’s expectations. The discus- 
sions of job and organization design 
are often tacked onto the end of the 
technical discussions with little 
success in linking the technical and 
social ideas together. I would have 
liked to see more discussion of the 
implications for organization redesign 
arising from the technology, and a 
better integration of the two. 


Some of the authors write about 
organization redesign within depart- 
mental boundaries; however, they do 
not appear to recognize the possibility 
of total organization reform. Their 
view of an organization as a whole 
still appears to be of a functional or 
bureaucratic nature, arising out of 
their narrow focus on the production 
department. They fail to demonstrate 
clearly how the production department 
must work in conjunction with the rest 
of an organization in order to realize 
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fully the flexibility offered by a 
flexible manufacturing system. 


While there are many practical 
examples of a new technical genera- 
tion at work, there are few examples 
of what a new social generation looks 
like. There is some organization 
theory, but few ideas about how it 
works or might be implemented. I 
would also have liked to see the 
authors investigate some cases of 
technology implementation that have 
failed to provide significant competi- 
tive advantage. It would have been 
interesting to see whether these 
failures consistently omitted the 
integration of technical and social 
innovation. Often, instances of failed 
implementation can highlight the crit- 
ical success factors better than the 
instances of successful implementa- 
tion. 


The topics covered in this book centre 
on the technological requirements to 
such an extent that it is hard to avoid 
the implication that organization 
reform must be technology-driven. In 
practice, organizations can enhance 
their success through adopting a 
flexible design even without flexible 
technology. In fact, if technical and 
organization change are both to take 
place, then organization change 
should come first. This is essential to 
ensure that the technology that is 
purchased will support the new 
organization processes rather than the 
old. 


A flexible manufacturing system 
cannot be technologically effective 
without flexible organization design. 
The QWL new paradigm organization, 
because it offers the greatest flexibil- 
ity, is the most effective design for 
implementing technology. It merits a 
more consistent and thorough consid- 
eration than this study provides. 


Despite its shortcomings, I do not 
wish to be too hard on this book. The 
technical sections are excellent and 
the book does raise some organiza- 
tional issues for technically oriented 
readers, which is more than most 
books on technology do today. It is 
certainly a good beginning to educate 
the technical sector about social 
concerns and possibilities. 
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Managing Technological 
Innovation: Organizational 
Strategies for Implementing 
Advanced Manufacturing 
Technologies 


by Donald D. Davis and Associates. 
San Francisco: Jossey Bass, 1986. 


by Don de Guerre 


Organizations are being forced to 
adapt to changing global socio- 
economic conditions in more funda- 
mental and radical ways than at any 
time since the beginning of the 
Industrial Revolution. Microproces- 
sor-driven technologies hold the 
promise of increasing organizational 
flexibility and response capability, 
thus allowing ongoing adaptation in 
rapidly changing socio-economic 
conditions. To accomplish this rather 
difficult task requires organizations 
that have the capacity to learn and 
managements that welcome innova- 
tion and can provide the organiza- 
tional leadership to involve people and 
enhance their creativity. 


The traditional hierarchical, bureau- 
cratic forms of organization with 
overly specialized professional 
production managers, engineers, 
marketing and human resource 
professionals seem incapable so far of 
adapting the new and innovative 
structures and processes necessary to 
use the new technologies fully. In 
Managing Technological Innovation 
Davis and Associates suggest that this 
is because the new microprocessor- 
driven technologies change not only 
the ways in which tasks are accom- 
plished but also the relationships 
between various organization func- 
tions and between the organization 
and its external environment. The 
traditional approaches to shop floor 
management and organizational 
design were developed at a time when 
high organizational flexibility and 
response capability was not required. 
Hence learning, innovation, and adap- 
tation are not features of these ap- 
proaches. Thus it is that the most 
fundamental beliefs about the nature 
of management and the nature of 
organizing work must change. 


The book is organized into three sec- 
tions with several short chapters by 


different authors comprising each 
section. Part One exposes the need to 
examine organization design and 
managerial philosophy as impedi- 
ments to the use of advanced manu- 
facturing processes. Chapter one by 
Davis describes the importance of an 
organizational perspective to a thor- 
ough understanding of how best to 
adopt and implement new technolo- 
gies. The two succeeding chapters 
show how a firm’s speed and success 
in adapting to new technologies relate 
directly to the system characteristics 
of the adopting organization, its 
management and the surrounding 
environment. 


Part Two of the book describes some 
empirical studies that examine the 
characteristics of workers, managers, 
organizations, and organization 
environments that are undergoing the 
process of adapting to technological 
change. Areas surveyed in this 
section include the vendor-user 
relationship and how it can contribute 
to successful implementation, the 
effects of robots on employees and 
recommendations for managers, the 
successful use of CAD/CAM technol- 
ogy in the manufacturing of electric, 
electronic and transportation equip- 
ment, and the application of socio- 
technical systems (STS) design 
principles to the adaptation of a CAD 
system by Zilog, Inc., a manufacturer 
of microprocessors. The Zilog case 
presents a convincing argument for 
the important role STS design plays in 
creating organizations which can 
make optimum use of the new tech- 
nologies. 


Part Three of the book addresses the 
importance of new technology for 
business policy and strategic planning. 
New approaches to marketing and the 
role of advanced manufacturing 
technology in the development of a 


competitive strategy are discussed. Of | 


particular interest is a chapter on the 
role played by the National Science 
Foundation, which has coordinated 
and funded much of the research in 
this area over the past several years. 


Although the writers are not optimistic - 


about the ability of government to 


contribute and suggest that businesses | 


will have to help themselves, they do 
suggest some policy changes for gov- 
ernment. 


Managing Technological Innovation 
was written primarily for academics 
and researchers. This book provides a 
comprehensive overview of some 
major implications of advanced 
manufacturing technology. There are 
insights in this book for anyone 
interested in the field of organization 
renewal and adaptation to new tech- 
nologies. 


Davis and his fellow authors raise a 
number of questions about technologi- 
cal change and suggest that only by 
looking at the organization as a whole 
can these questions be answered 
satisfactorily. What they seem to 
miss, however, is that the open 
systems perspective of QWL and 
sociotechnical systems design provide 
an organization-wide perspective. 
QWL and socio-technical systems 
design proponents have long sug- 
gested that in order to realize the full 
potential of advanced manufacturing 
technologies, organizations must be 
redesigned in accordance with the 
characteristics of new technology and 
the expectations people have of their 
work lives. What QWL and socio- 
technical practitioners know that 
Davis and Associates do not seem to 


recognize sufficiently, however, is 


that as well as having an organiza- 


_ tional perspective, the actual implem- 


entation of new technology requires 
the full involvement of workers and 
their elected representatives. They 
fail to recognize that organizations are 
more than production agencies, that 
they are also societies in miniature 
with their own socio-cultural and 
political characteristics. As the 
researchers observing the sociotechni- 
cal design at Zilog point out, effective 
organization redesign is a complex 
process that affects all members of the 
organization, often requiring changes 
in roles (in this case, particularly of 


engineers) and relationships. This 
_writer’s own experience with redesign 


processes related to the implementa- 


_ tion of new technologies in electronics 


manufacturing suggests there may 
also need to be changes in labour 
management relations and in the 
collective agreement. 


_In some ways, as is often the case, the 
_ development of new theoretical 


perspectives lags behind practice in 


the real world. Nevertheless, Davis 
and Associates present a valuable 
overview that is useful for theoreti- 
cians and practitioners alike. 


SS 
About the author 


Don de Guerre is a senior consult- 
ant with the Ontario QWL Centre. 


Mutual Gains: A Guide to 
Union-Management Coop- 
eration 


by Edward Cohen-Rosenthal and 
Cynthia E. Burton. New York: 
Praeger, 1987. 


by Jan Mears 


Mutual Gains is a useful guide for 
both practitioners and academics 
interested in furthering the practice of 
joint labour-management change 
programmes. Unlike many books on 
the same subject, Mutual Gains is 
neither too simple nor too academic 
for the average reader. It provides an 
extensive overview of the possibilities 
for joint union-management collabora- 
tion by drawing on past experiences as 
well as looking at new opportunities 
for the future. 


Burton and Cohen-Rosenthal state at 
the outset that their goal is to help 
managers manage better and unionists 
to be better unionists, not neutered 
parties. It is their contention that only 
through joint cooperative activity can 
each party become more effective in 
its own right. Because they have 
made a deliberate choice to explore 
potential change with joint labour- 
management initiatives rather than 
simply looking at ways to develop 
more innovative work practices, the 
focus of their book is different from 
much of the literature produced in the 
field of workplace change. Unlike 
those people in the field who see 
unions as “an unnecessary anachro- 
nism” in today’s society, Burton and 
Cohen-Rosenthal believe that unions 
provide a crucial balance in the 
workplace. For them, “a union is not 
a third party . . . it is an instrument of 
the workers in any one location.” 


They remind readers that “the interna- 
tional union with which local unions 
are affiliated is no more an outsider in 
most change processes than higher 
corporate levels of an organization.” 


Through recommendations based on 
an analysis of practices in a variety of 
change programmes, Mutual Gains 
can help both union and management 
people make an effective start in 
changing their organization. In 
addition to covering such traditional 
areas as joint union-management 
cooperation in the areas of improved 
labour-management relations, train- 
ing, and health and safety, the book 
also outlines approaches to dealing 
with new technology, building new 
structures and systems for joint 
change efforts, marketing and new 
product development, energy conser- 
vation, communications programmes, 
community fund drives, and employee 
assistance programmes. 


Good initiatives are cooperative. 


Of particular interest to many practi- 
tioners is the contribution that the 
authors make to linking collective bar- 
gaining to joint labour-management 
processes. Most change programmes 
sporting the QWL label have tended 
to view collective bargaining as the 
sorry sister, with the result that an in- 
evitable conflict with the union arises, 
either sharply and immediateiy, or 
slowly but surely. In broadening the 
scope of what constitutes collective 


bargaining, Burton and Cohen-Rosen- 
thal move beyond this dichotomy. 


The authors do not lock themselves 
into a historical and therefore tradi- 
tion-bound approach to collective 
bargaining and its predictable out- 
comes. Rather, they distinguish three 
types of collective bargaining activity 
and see real possibilities for contribut- 
ing to positive change: 


e distributive, which concerns pay, 
hours, working conditions and bene- 
fits and will always involve conflict; 


¢ integrative, which includes areas 
where both parties have something to 
gain, such as health and safety, joint 
technology committees; 


¢ strategic, which addresses joint 
future planning in such areas as new 
technology, new product lines, 
marketing. 


So much present collective bargaining 
is characterized by a win/lose stance 
which dictates that bargaining be 
primarily an adversarial relationship. 
In such a case, the tendency to link 
present issues and past grievances 
with any discussion about the 
organization’s future plans results in 
minor tinkering, when often major 
adjustments may be required. 


The distinctions Burton and Cohen- 
Rosenthal make can help to get the 
parties thinking about bargaining, not 
as a single event, but as an activity 
which encompasses at least two, and 
perhaps three, distinct modes of 
relating, depending on the nature of 


the issue. Finding a scheme which 
allows people to acknowledge that 
there are different categories of issues 
to be addressed and different interests 
at stake leads to more effective 
bargaining on all levels. 


Mutual Gains makes an important 
contribution to the literature. It is one 
of the few books that treats the context 
of changing labour-management 
relations as a central issue, and not 
merely an incidental concern. It 
provides comprehensive definitions 
and descriptions of the various ap- 
proaches to workplace change as well 
as offering practical tips for imple- 
menting these programmes. Because 
it offers both theoretical and practical 
assistance, the book can serve as a 
comprehensive reference for anyone 
involved in the field. Based on 
thorough research and a clear under- 
standing of the historical context, and 
constantly informed by the first-hand 
experience of the authors, Mutual 
Gains is a resource of great depth for 
those who will take the time to read it 
and keep it handy on their bookshelf. 


About the author 


Formerly with the Canadian federal 
government and Continental Can 
Canada Inc., Jan Mears is a partner 
in her own firm, Workplace Re- 
sources Inc. She specializes in a 
broad range of emerging social 
issues in the workplace. 


CAD system frees up operator to ponder design options. 
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The Implementation of 
Technological Change 


by Carol A. Beatty. Kingston: 
Queen’s University Press, 1987. 


by Tom Rankin 


Relatively little Canadian research has 
been carried out concerning the 
introduction of new technology. 
Accordingly, Carol Beatty’s recently 
released study is an important contri- 
bution to building a useful body of 
literature on this critical aspect of the 
emerging technological revolution. 

The purpose of the study is to begin 
“the task of developing models and 
guidelines for the effective implemen- 
tation of an advanced technology.” 

The study deals specifically with 
computer assisted design (CAD); data | 
were gathered via questionnaires and 
interviews with 126 CAD operators 
and 31 CAD managers in 25 establish- 
ments across Canada. 


In light of the current debate over the 
possible effects of new technology on 
both the quantity and quality of work, — 
several of the study’s key findings are — 
worth noting. First, there is little evi- _ 
dence that CAD leads to degrading 
work. Second, Beatty found that 
managers who based their decision to 
invest in CAD solely on increasing 
labour productivity were most likely 
to be disappointed with CAD. Not 
only are such increases difficult to 
achieve but more important, they 
divert management energies away | 
from the strategic benefits of CAD: 
improved design quality, shorter 
response time and more flexibility. 
Finally, the most productive CAD 
operators were those who believed 
that (in addition to other factors) CAD | 
was being used to perform important 
work of the establishment in question 
and that the CAD system would 
provide operators with more challenge | 
and variety on the job and more | 
meaningful work. 


Beatty concludes her study with the 
hope that it will be of use to managers 
who are implementing CAD. I have 
no doubt that it will. However, I 
suggest social science could make an 
even more significant contribution to 
practice (and theory) if the model- 


building, “naturalistic” methodology 
underpinning this and many academic 
studies were supplemented by an 
action research approach. The idea 
that one can effectively model reality 
is, I believe, questionable. Reality is 
too complex to be reduced to models. 
nd social science knowledge is too 
imited in space and time to permit 
any but the broadest generalizations 
about human behaviour. The chal- 
lenge to social science is to link its 
distinctive competence with that of 
managers, unionists and workers in 


worlds. 


About the author 


Tom Rankin is an independent 
consultant and researcher based in 
Toronto. 


Command 
Performance: The Low- 
down on High Tech, 1986. 


Videotape by OPSEU 
by Eleanor Dudar 


“Someday everyone working for the 
Ontario government will have a 

computer, be it in the office, out on a 
truck, in an airplane or in the middle 


of a forest.” 


So says Dave McNaughton, Assistant 
Deputy Minister, Computer and 
Telecommunication Services, Minis- 
try of Government Services. For 
those government workers yet to get 
their computers as well as the 8,000 
who already have them, the Ontario 
Public Service Employees’ Union 
(OPSEU) has prepared a video on the 
effects of new technology on its 
workers. 


The programme provides a short 
introduction to the “fastest-breaking 
technological revolution in human 
history,” and then touches on three 
major issues of concern to workers: 
health and safety (the debate about 
non-ionizing radiation and its poten- 
tial dangers; the so-far irreversible 


order to continually reconstitute better 


damage of repetitive strain injuries): 
electronic monitoring; deskilling and 
job loss. 


Thoughtfully orchestrated and edited, 
the video is composed of the requisite 
number of the right pictures to accom- 
pany a set of messages whose power 
lies in their contradiction. 


The messages sent by senior civil 
servants are reassuring. McNaughton 
doesn’t believe people should be 
constantly monitored, he’s aware of 
the importance of people having some 
choice about technology, and of the 
value of employees having their 
voices heard. Dave McGowan, 
Executive Director of the Ontario 
government’s Information Technol- 
ogy Division, says that the govern- 
ment is not going to see people in the 
civil service lose their jobs because of 
technology. And Darwin Kealey, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Health, 
speaks enthusiastically about the 
improved service workers can give 
clients because information can be ac- 
cessed instantly. 


The messages of the workers are not 
reassuring. The reality of working 
with these computers on the job does 
not match the ideals held by these 
senior executives, as the government’s 
own task force on New Technology 
and Employment pointed out. And 
the little-heard voice of experienced 
workers provides a needed balance to 
the powerful advertising that portrays 
new technology in its pristine splen- 
dour as the panacea to all our prob- 
lems. As David Suzuki says at one 
point, “No technology comes free. 
Each one has a cost. The problem is 
the cost only becomes apparent much 
later.” 


This film touches on some of these 
costs. Women whose work has been 
dramatically changed by the introduc- 
tion of computers describe what it 
means to have their every move 
watched over, their performance 
rating tied to matching or exceeding a 
set standard. And another worker 
describes the steeply-tiered heirarchy 
she has to proceed through to get her 
concerns about the computerized 
workplace heard. 


Dave McNaughton is an especially 
attractive screen presence. His 
authority in the film derives at least as 
much from the fact that upon assum- 
ing his post he threw out the large and 
powerful computer they gave him, as 
from his position as chief technologist 
in the Ontario government. When he 
says “Let’s build our solutions know- 
ing that people can think,” or “When 
we make mistakes it’s because we 
didn’t think through the hows well 
enough,” this viewer is prepared to 
believe his sincerity. The problem 
seems to lie in the implementation of 
these ideals, a major point the film 
quietly makes time and time again. 


David Suzuki asserts the importance 
of maintaining people’s control over 
machines, of keeping the human touch 
by involving workers in decisions 
about technology. The film ends with 
OPSEU President James Clancy 
appealing to the Ontario government 
to rescind the section of the Crown 
Employees Collective Bargaining Act 
(CECBA) prohibiting any right to 
bargain collectively in the area of 
technological change. Given the 
known widespread effects, physical 
and psychological, that office technol- 
ogy has on workers, and the general 
agreement that technology works best 
if workers have a voice in its choice 
and implications, it is hard to imagine 
a government being able to resist this 
plea for long. 


And this brings me to the likely 
audience this video is seeking. Two 
constituencies stand out — OPSEU 
members generally, those without 
computers at the moment as well as 
those having them, and key managers 
and strategists everywhere in govern- 
ment circles. The argument is well- 
reasoned and completely unsensa- 
tional. By putting the ideals of sincere 
men at the policy-making level beside 
the discomfort and even, in some 
cases, anguish of the workers affected 
by the technology they work with — 
largely women as it turns out — the 
film demonstrates a hope that the real 
message — the need to bridge the gap 
— will be heard and acted upon. 


aT 


This video is available from: 


The Department of Education and 
Campaigns 

Ontario Public Service Employees’ 
Union 

1901 Yonge Street 

Toronto, Ontario M4S 2Z5 

(416) 482-7423 
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Computers In Context, 1987 


Videotape by California Newsreel 


by Hazel Kerwood, P.Eng. 


This video introduces the audience to 
“an innovative, human resource based 
computer design paradigm which has 
emerged in Scandinavia over the past 
decade.” This paradigm considers 
computers as tools which are used to 
support worker creativity rather than to 
replace workers. In this model, 
computers are not implemented in 
isolation; instead, they are one part of 
a joint technology-human resource 
Strategy. 


The video illustrates this paradigm 
through three case studies of program- 
mes which are being implemented in 
the context of Scandinavian codeter- 
mination legislation. First, tellers at a 
savings bank near Oslo become 
“personal account managers” through 
the use of multi-functional terminals 
which allow them to offer a full range 
of services. These front line employ- 
ees then play a customer-oriented, 
boundary-spanning role between the 
bank and the customer, providing a 
competitive advantage for the bank 
and a more interesting job for the 
employees. 


The second case is the UTOPIA 
project, which was a project under- 
taken by computer scientists and the 
Nordic graphic artists union to develop 
specifications for a flexible newspaper 
layout system. Its aim was to supple- 
ment and facilitate the graphic artist’s 
use of his/her implicit knowledge and 
aesthetic judgement in developing 
creative newspaper layouts, rather than 
slotting information into a standard 
format. The system was received so 
enthusiastically by the graphic artists 
and was so successful in offering them 
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flexibility and control over their tasks 
that it is now in commercial distribu- 
tion. 


The final case study is the SAS’s 
airplane maintenance facility near 
Stockholm. An expert system had 
initially been installed to perform 
problem solving. However, the 
workers relied excessively on the 
computer with a resulting drop in 
quality. The system was then rede- 
signed to provide decision-support 
capability rather than decision-making 
capability. This alternative allows the 
workers assisted by the computer to 
make better decisions than either they 
or the computer could make alone. 
This case highlights the recognition 
that it is not possible to formalize tacit 
knowledge without changing it into 
something else. 


As far as it goes, this video provides 
an excellent understanding of the 
alternative to the technology-driven 
organization of work. In fact, ina 
recent survey of business students, 
this video proved to be powerful 
enough to give people whose primary 
concern is technology a new respect 
for participative work redesign. It 
certainly shows how man/woman and 
machine can work together effec- 
tively. 


However, this viewer would like to 
have seen more exploration of 
whether the technology was stimulat- 
ing a group approach to work, as in 
the typical quality of working life 
(QWL) setting, or a more individual 
work redesign. In addition, none of 
the case studies represents a manufac- 
turing operation. Since computers are 
also prevalent in manufacturing, I 
believe that a comparison of computer 
use in manufacturing and service tasks 
would have provided useful insights 
into the potential scope of this com- 
puter design paradigm. 


I would recommend that people 
interested in increasing productivity 
through information processing 
technology or in a more human 
approach to the implementation of 
information processing technology 
view this video so as to evaluate how 
to apply the principles of this com- 
puter paradigm in their own context. 


This video is available from: 


California Newsreel 

630 Natoma Street 

San Francisco, California 94103 
(415) 621-6196 


New QWL Lo Publica-— 
tions 


Three new working papers prepared 
by Centre staff and associates are 
now available on request: 


Hazel Kerwood, Notes Towards 
Redefining the Impact of New 
Technology on People and the 
Workplace. 


Tom Rankin, The Development of | 
New Forms of Work Organiza- 
tion in Sweden. 


Hans van Beinum, Improving the 
Quality of Working Life: The 
Emergence of a New Organiza- 
tional Paradigm. 


Three more are in preparation, and | 
will be available in the near future: 


- Fred Emery on learning to democ- | : 
ratize. 


e Bjorn Gustavsen on strategies for 
diffusion and interorganizational 
learning. 


- Hans van Beinum on the develop- 
ment of the meaning of work. : 


Inquiries should be addressed to: 


QWL Publications 

Ontario Quality of Working Life 
Centre 

Ministry of Labour ; 
400 University Avenue, 15th Floor | 
Toronto, Ontario M7A 1T7 ’ | 


by Greg Best 


Almost four years ago, the phrase 
‘Quality of Working Life” became 
art of the vocabulary of Rideau 
egional Centre. Since then “QWL” 
as come to mean a lot of different 
hings. To many, it is a cause of 
onfusion and frustration, a scapegoat 
or all the things that go wrong or just 
don’t work. To some, it is a great 
joke. Others see it as a “pipedream.” 
It sounds good in principle but it could 
never happen here. 


However, it is also seen as a glimmer 
of hope that there may be a better way 
of going about our business in this 
orkplace. It is in this context that I 
would like to make a few comments 
nd observations about Quality of 
orking Life at RRC. 


hat is Quality of Working Life? 


Unfortunately, after four years, this is 
still the question asked most often 
about QWL. For whatever reasons, 
we as a working group (bargaining 
unit and management) have not 
completely come to grips with what 
QWL is all about. 


f you read the literature, you find that 
QWL means “democratization of the 
workplace.” The question then 
ecomes: what does that mean? 
emocracy in the workplace means 
that all workers are considered to be 
capable of making responsible and 
thoughtful decisions about how the 
task of their area is completed. It 
takes this assumption a step further by 
‘dictating that those workers have a 
tight to participate in the decision 
making process concerning the work 
that they do. 

: 

Quality of Working Life also asserts 
that workers have entitlements beyond 
money, health and safety issues, and 
basic rights under the collective 
agreement. Workers also require the 
opportunity for personal growth in the 
jobs that they do. RRC’s first policy 
directive, GA 01, describes these re- 
quirements in terms of six principles: 


nderstanding QWL 


learning, variety, elbow room, mean- 
ingfulness, mutual trust and respect, 
and a desirable future. These are, 
admittedly, vague concepts, but they 
do form a basis for workers and 
managers to develop more specific 
definitions and practices which satisfy 
these needs. 


QWL rejects the premise that individ- 
ual components of tasks should be 
assigned or matched to individual 
workers. A task is the responsibility 
of the working group (i.e. ward, unit, 
department, etc.) and that group must 
have not only the responsibility, but 
also the authority, to decide how it 
will be accomplished. This requires 
the design (or redesign) of the struc- 
ture of an organization which will 
accommodate these principles, and 
thus provide flexibility and the 
capacity to adapt to an ever-changing 
environment. 


Rideau Regional Centre, located 
outside of Smiths Falls, was 
Ontario’s first residential facility 
for the developmentally handi- 
capped. A practically self-suffi- 
cient community, the Centre 
presently serves 885 residents from 
northeastern Ontario. Many of the 
residents are multipally handi- 
capped as well as being develop- 
mentally delayed. Twelve hundred 
staff provide a wide range of as- 
sessment, training and habilitation 
services. 


For the past three years, the QWL 
Centre has been assisting the 
Rideau Centre’s union and manage- 
ment in their joint process of 
redesigning the organization. 
Several groups have been involved 
in this participative redesign 
process, encompassing nine field 
sites in different parts of the organi- 
zation. Greg Best, president of 
OPSEU local 436, reflects on the 
general process of discovering 
QWL at Rideau Regional Centre. 


Quality versus Excellence 


After having said a bit about what 
QWL is, it now seems appropriate to 
Say something about what it is not. 
Over the past year, management 
groups and some department groups 
have watched two videos, In Search 
of Excellence and A Passion for 
Excellence. Many people have come 
away from these meetings thinking 
that this is what QWL is all about. In 
fact, these programmes say nothing 
about Quality of Working Life. 


The concept of “excellence” is based 
on values which are largely, if not 
solely, management’s values: produc- 
tivity, growth, and commitment to the 
company (management). Quality of 
Working Life is based on a belief in 
democracy — in sharing of responsi- 
bilities and authority between workers 
and managers and in the basic dignity 
of people (at RRC, this would very 
much include residents). 


Proponents of “excellence” have 
discovered that a happy worker is a 
better worker. To this end, managers 
may devise a number of incentives or 
“goodies” to help workers feel better 
about their workplace or more in- 
volved in what managers are deciding. 
However, these giveaways stop well 
short of recognizing the worker as an 
equal partner in the operation of the 
workplace. 


In view of this it is important for 
workers to recognize the difference 
between Quality and Excellence or, 
more accurately, between QWL and 
what is known as “participatory 
management.” They need to under- 
stand the values and principles of 
workplace democracy and be willing 
to accept the rights that these imply. 
They must be well informed and well 
organized in order to obtain and 
exercise those rights. As well, they 
must be empowered to work in a true 
partnership with management in 
creating a structure which allows them 
to practice the values of QWL. 


Why are we doing this? 
Local 436 decided in April of 1984 to 


participate in QWL at RRC. This 
decision, taken by the local executive, 
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was based largely on the assumption 
that QWL in theory meant additional 
rights for members (a shelter agree- 
ment between OPSEU and the Civil 
Service Commission protects those 
rights already established) and an op- 
portunity for local members to play a 
role in shaping a future for Rideau 
Regional Centre. 


With nearly four years of hard reality 
to add to this theory, the local’s 
reasons for involvement remain the 
same although the immense and 
complex difficulties of realizing these 
rights have become quite evident. The 
role of the union to promote and 
protect the welfare, dignity and rights 
of the membership has not changed. 
QWL provides a forum for workers, 
through their union, to participate 
jointly with management in designing 
a workplace which respects and 
enhances those rights. This also means 
that workers should no longer find it 


necessary to wait for managers to act 
so that they can react. The approach 
becomes much more positive, more 
proactive. 


How can we make it happen? 


In order to make a QWL process work 
at Rideau, workers and their managers 
will have to understand and accept the 
values inherent in that process. There 
will have to be a joint commitment to 
bring about the kind of changes in 
organization and attitude necessary for 
those values to survive. 


For managers, this new democracy 
means not only sharing the traditional 
authority and power which previously 
had been theirs alone. They will also 
have to encourage and assist workers 
in their areas to accept and adapt to 
their new role as planners and deci- 
sion-makers. 


Rideau Regional Centre, Smiths Falls, Ontario 


Ontario Ontario 
() Ministry of Quality of 
Labour Working Life 
Centre 


Executive Director: 
Dr. Hans van Beinum 
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For workers, democracy means 
participation. Without participation, 
democracy doesn’t work. We have to 
be involved in and be part of the 
decisions made about how our work is 
done. We have to participate in 
redesigning that workplace in accor- 
dance with those decisions. Participa- 
tion within the structure of the union 
local is also vital in order that the 
rights and ideas of all workers can be 
clearly and strongly represented by 
means of this process. It will be a 
new, exciting, and sometimes frustrat- 
ing learning experience for all of us. 
It won’t be easy. 


What we are trying at Rideau is a first. 
It has gained attention not only within 
the Ontario Public Service and 
OPSEU, but worldwide. We have an 
opportunity to do something really 
important, an opportunity to bring 
about significant and positive change. 
It is up to us to make the most of it. 
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400 University Avenue 
Toronto, Ontario, M7A 1T7 
Telephone: (416) 965-5958 
Telex: 06219730 
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